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CHAPTER I 

CONCEPTUAL OVERVIEW AND PROGRAM DESCRIP"^ION 

Atencrief f Cochran 

Today we acknowledge that the massive alteration of the 
natural environment mode possible by nrwdem technology and 
industnalizafion can destroy the physical ecology essentiaLto 
life itself. We hove yet to recognize that this same awesome 
process now hos'its analogue jn the social realm as well, that 
the unthmking exercise of massive technok>gical power, and 
an unquestioning acquiescence to the demands of industrialization 
can unleash social forces whfch, if left unbridled, can destroy 
the hufnon ecofogy ~ the social fabric that nurtures and 
sustains our capacity to IFve and work together effectively 
and to raise children to become competent and compassionate 
members of society (Bronfenbrenner, 1 981 , p, 38), 

In his article "Chfldren and Families: 1984," Urie Bronfenbrenner refers to George 
OrwelPs prophesy that free Western society and its basic institutions, including the 
family, would be destroyed by the year 1984. He argues that while Orwell may have picked 
the right year and outcome, he was wrong in attributing that outcome to human efficiency 
rather than ineptitude. Bronfenbrenner sees the erosion of the power of the.family and 
tha childrearing system as a product of public indifference, and he feels that we are 
failing to come to teitns with some hard -polities. The research described in this final 
report to the National Institute of Education, and the parental empowennent progran 
assessed by the research, were conductedlin on attempt to confront some of those realities. 

The Family Matters Project was estoblished in 1976 with support from a variety of 
funding sources to study the "capacity of urban Americon environments to serve as support 
systems to parents and other adults directly involved in the care, upbringing, and educa- 
tion of children'* (Bronfenbrenner and Cochran, 1976). To conduct such a study we developed 
an experimental program building on family strengths and local resources, delivered the 
program to 160"fdniiies with young children, and evaluated lU impact witiiin the context 
of existing formal and informal support systems as they currently affect families with 
preschool children. The progrdn was designed as an alternative to the "deficit model" 
characterizing mosi social programs in American society. Trained neighborhood workers 
were made available tol families across the socioeconomic spectrum, to provide child. 
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fomily, end community-related infom^ation through home vislh and group meetings* This 
process was formalized in on approach that we now refer to as parental empowerment. 

Prior to the launching of the parental empowerment program, we gathered demographic 
data, perceptions and descriptions of the neighborhood and the world of work, personal 
social networks, perceptions of family members, and descriptions of the child's daily 
activFties from the parents of 276' families living in Syracuse, New York (160 in the program, 
1 16 as controls). These data constituted the baseline phase of an evaluation strategy 
designed to provide information about the impact of the Family Matters program upon the 
performance of children In school. Findings drawn from these data were reported to the 
National Institute of Education in two reports, titled "Contexts for Childrearmg" 
(G)chran, Bronfenbrenner, Cross, Henderson, Weiss, and Campbell, 1981) and "The 
Ecology of Urban Family Life" (Cochran and Henderson, 1982), and since then, the 
program has been completed and folbw,-up data collected. The measures used for 
collection of follow-up data poralleled those used at baseline, but also .included additional 
Information about children's school perforrrianQe and contact between home and school. 
This final report to NIE provides an evaluaiion of .the Family Matters program, based upon 
bo\h changes in the ecology of family life over time and a comparison of school -related 
indicators at follow-up* 

As a prelude to the consideration of how this evaluation was organized and what we 
have learned from it, the reader needs a basic understanding of our ecological orientation 
and the nature of ^he intervention program itself. The rest of Chapter I provides this 
background?information. 

I.I THE ECOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 
Detailed discussions of the project's conceptual framework, supported by literature 
reviews, have been presented elsewhere (Bronfenbrenner and Cochran, 1 976j Cross et al ., 
1977). In this introduction, we review only those concepts underlying the project that 
provide the basis. for the analyses to follow. 

10 



The ecological perspective takes as Its starting point the view that htiman behavior Is 
explained not only by the Influences ossoclated with ihe^mmedlate setting containing the 
developing child (I.e., home, school classroom, etc.), but also those external settings that 
have on indirect impact on the child through their effects upon the mental health end 
general well-being of their parents (for example, the legal system, welfore system, work- 
place). Thus, growth is conceived as a series of encounters across as well as within 
ecological systems that both include ond are external to the home environment. One such 
encounter, the transition from home to school, is a major event in the life of a child and 
wcs one of the major focuses of our experimental program. For the young adult, there is 
the transition from school to full-time employment or homemaklng. Later on, transitions 
such OS that from full-time employment to retirement are experienced. 

Although the ecological framework includes a number of systems through which human 
behavior may be Influenced (mass media, education, employment, etc.), one system has 
characteristics with the potential to mediate the effect of external forces on the 
parent-child relationship. The personal social network provides parents with social links 
to others outside the home who con provide a variety of supportive services to both parent 
and child (Cochran and Brassard, 1979). These relationships may serve as bridges to other 
major ecological contexts, like the school and the world of work* Because it can serve so 
many functions for parent and child, the social network has a prominent place in our con- 
ceptual model and receives separate attention In this evaluation. 

In viewing the developing person across tim^^ and space, the focus of the ecological 
perspective is not only on the benovior of that person but also on the perceptions, behavior, 
and attitudes of key people in the environment as they affect and are affected by the 
individual In question. Thus, the ecological approach places a premium on reciprocity, 
systems analysis, life course development, and, by implication, the value of longitudinal 
studies. 

Because recent research has pointed to the possibility that laboratory-based studies 
of human behavior produce results that may not be replicable in natural-settings, those 
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researchers utilizing the ecological F>erspective also stress the^importanctr of collecting 
data in surroundings familiar to the subject, using methods thot provide subjects with 
considerable control over the research situation. In the case of the Family Matters project, 
these methods have consisted primarily of open -ended interviews. 

While the forces affecting ?he lives of most children q)pear on the surface to be 
similar, the characteristics, quality of life, and dynamics of those forces can differ markedly 
OS a consequence of such factors as race, income, fcmily structure, ethnicity, and culture. 
Because fonrJIies in the same neighborhood tend to be similar in race, socioeconomic status, 
family structure, and even maternal employment patterns, the neighborhood as a concept 
takes on special importance from the ecological perspective (Bronfenbrenncr, 1980). From 
this vantoge point, the neighborhood becomes a major k'^us for what we call an ecological 
niche. A child's ecological niche is defined by the imn adtate setting containing the child 
(home, loco! park, nursery school classroom), the interonnections among those settings, 
and the major institutions indirectly affecting the child (parentis workplace, welfare 
system, school board). Certain niches occur more frequently than others in Amecican 
society, and so characterize our culture. We have systematically sampled a number of 
these modal niches, and the analyses reported in this document reflect that sampling 
strategy. 

One other concept that has greatly influenced the kinds of data gathered in this 
research project is ecological validity* Central to the concept of ecological validity is 
knowlevJge of the subject's definition of the situation, for without such knowledge the 
researcher has no way of knowing whether the subject is experiencing the environment in 
the way It is perceived by the researchers (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). Accordingly, in this 
research we rely heavily upon parents' perceptions of the worlds inside and beyond their 
families, believing ^hat by combining these perceptions with "objective" information also 
related to these worlds, we con understand what motivations and constraints determine 
the ways that parents. living in differing ecological niches organize their lives and the 
lives of their children. 

12 
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Our Interest in the ecological perspective is not purely academic, but serves as a 

means for better understanding human devefopment. A definftion of human development 

from this perspective is therefore in order. It is drawn from Urie Bronfenbrenner's book, 

The Ecology of Mumon Development ( 1 979). 

Human development is the process through which the growing person acquires a more 
extended, drfferenfiated, and valid conception of the ecological environment, and 
becomes motivated and able to engage in activities that reveal the properties of, 
sustain, or restructure that environment at levels of similar or greater complexity in 
form and content. 

1.:^ THE FAMILY MATTERS PROGRAM: PARENTAL EMPOWERMENT 
Many aspects of the ecological perspective could be expected to shape any fcmily 
support program designed with that orientation In mind. One would expect, for instance, 
that such a program would pay attention to, and even emphasize, systems outside an indivi- 
dual's psychic processes. Given this perspective, there should be special appreciation for 
the roles played by parents in mediating the influences of those larger systems on their 
child's development. The emphasis on modal r-^loglcal niches suggests a program delivered 
to a variety of kinds of families, and flexible enough to accomodate diffecing expectations 
and needs. The phenomeno logical orientation might translate Into particular concern in 
progrcmming for the parents* definitions of appropriate subject matter and developmental 
goals. These theoretical starting points did influence the goals and design of the Family 
Matters program, and the family supportive process that evolved came to be known (largely 
in retrospect) as the parental empowenrient process. The dimensions of that program 
have been presented in detail elsewhere (Cochrai and Woolever, 1983; Brf, 1979; Mindick 
and Boyd, 1982; Mindick, 1980). Here we shall limit ourselves to a review of the basic 
assumptions underlying the program, its goals, and the processes undergone In order to 
achieve those goals. 

I #2.1 Assumptions 

Five assumptions beyond those implicit in our ecological perspective had discernible 
impact upon the goals and design of the Family Matters program. First we assumed that 
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all families have some strengths. This cx)nviction was based upon our experiences with 
parents and children over the years, through in-depth involvement in this country with 
Head Start and day care programs, and abroad with a variety of programs designed to 
support families (day care, parental leaves, child albwances)* We were aware that this 
assumption ran counter to the deficit perspective, which is one of the basic tenets of 
service provision in the United States (Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Grubb and Lazerson, 1982; 
Sutherland, 1983). From thi^ deficiency perspective has come the conviction that one 
must clearly demonstrate inadequacy or incompetence before becoming eligible for 
community -based, family- focused programs, in progroms as diverse as Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children, public day-care subsidy, and job training (CETA), the client has 
been required to prove that he or she cannot support the family, before assistance becomes 
available. This perspective has led, in turn, to the "blame the victim" syndrome (Ryan, 
1971), in which the poor or unemployed person is viewed as the instigator of the circum- 
stances that he or she is enduring. 

A second assumption central to our program approach was that much of the most 
valid and useful knowledge about the rearing of children is held by the people -- across 
generations, in networks, and ethnic and cultural traditions.-- rather than in the heads or 
books of college professors or other "experts" (Berger and Neuhaus, 1977; Ehrenreich and 
English, 1979). We believed the fundamental body of knowledge needed to raise children 
is firmly rooted in the collective consciousness of parents. This did not mean that 
Individuals necessarily knew all they needed to know In order to raise children successfully. 
We were convinced, however, that a given parent knew more about her or his child than 
anyone outside the family, except perhaps a close relative or friend, and that in this sense 
parents were experts and should be so treated. 

The third assumption underlying program development was that a variety of family 
forms are not only in operation but also are legitimate, and could promote the development 
of healthy children and adults. A growing body of evidence (Kriesberg, 1970; Hoffman, 
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1974) was beginning to show that it wasn't whether a parent is married or single, or work- 
ing outside or inside the home, or of a particular race, that determined the capacity to 
rear a child successfully. The determining factor appeared to be none of these personal or 
family characteristics ger se, but rather a question of the resources that parents could 
marshal and bring to bear upon the child-rearing process. Thus one very important goal 
for this research was to understand better what really constitutes "resources," and how 
different types of supports and stresses interact to make parenting easier or more difficult. 

Just as mothers can contribute to the strength of the family unit through work for 
pay outside the home, so fathers can help by playing an active role in activities with the 
child and in ^lousehold tasks. This fourth assumption was buttressed by recent research 
documenting the contribution made by fathers to child development (Lamb, 1976). 

The fifth assumption underlying development of the program was an extension of 
several already mentioned: that cultural differences are both valid and valuable. We 
assumed that families have strengths, and that if the parental knowledge that is the basis 
^or those strengths is rooted in historical and socici ties and in the rituals and traditions 
associated with those ties, then there must be value in the cultural and ethnic heritages 
that embrace those traditions and rituals. Thus the challenge became to bring the strength 
in diversity to bear upon the process of supporting families without losing sight of the 
universal themes guiding the effort. 
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I •2.2 Goals 

The goals of the program were all related broadly to the parenting role, and ranged, 
on a parent-involvement continuum, from simple engagement and awareness to more 
active initiation and follow-through* In the first instance, the aim was to find ways to 
recognize parents as experts, based upon our assumption of strengths and special expertise 
in parents and our awareness of the systematic ways in which such recognition is provided 
to porents in other cultures (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981). Another goal was to exchange 
information with family members about children, the neighborhood, community services, 
schools, and work. Here we were responding to the body of literature (Caplan, 1974; Sarason 
et al., 1977) identifying resource exchange as a key to the maintenance of mentally healthy 
communities. The emphasis on the exchange, rather than the dispensing of such information, 
was a reaction to our aversion to the deficit approach. 

Reinforcement of and encouragement for parent-child activities was a third goal of 
the program, and this priority stemmed from the recommendations of those reviewing the 
early education programs of the 1960s and early 70s, who concluded that active involvement 
of parents in the learning of children was a key to success (Bronfenbrenner, 1974; 
Bronfenbrenner and Cochran, 1976; Florin and Dokecki, 1983). A fourth goal involved 
social exchange beyond rather than within the immediate family: the exchange of informal 
resources like babysitting, child-rearing advice, and emotional support with neighbors and 
other friends. This informal exchange process was distinguished from the Information and 
referral process more commonly associated with formal agencies and community organizations 
(Stack, 1974; Cochran and Brassard, 1979).' Finally, we wished to facilitate concerted 
action by program participants on behalf of their children, where those parents deemed 

1 Our neighborhood workers did provide referrals to other agencies and organizations, 
and received training for that purpose. This information and referral effort was not, 
however, identified initially as a special goal of the program. 
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such action appropriate. A neighborhood-based community development process was 
envisioned, in which needs assessments carried out by the parents of young children would 
lead to the identification of issues of common concern and to a change in efforts related 
to those issues. 

1 .2.3 Implementation Strategies 

The program was offered to 160 families in 10 different Syracuse neighborhoods. 
Details of the sampling process are provided in Chapter 1?- Initially, two separate 
mechanisms were used to involve families in activities related to their children. One, a 
home-visiting approach, was aimed at individual families and made available to all partici- 
pating families in half of the program neighborhoods. Families in the other five neighbor- 
hoods were asked to become involved in group activFties with clusters of other Family 
Matters families in their own neighborhoods in an effort to emphasize mutual support and 
cooperative action, with family dynamics and the parent-child dyad as a secondary (although 
still explicitly acknowledged) focus. While various methods were used to encourage partici- 
pation by eligible families (cards and letters, home visits, telephone calls, newsletters), 
attendence was not required, and the participants themselves ultimately determined their 
own individual levels of participation. (Chapter 2 of this report includes a section 
addressing the issue of participation.) Families were involved with program activities for 
an overage of 24 months, and the program itself came to a cbse early in the summer, 
prior to first-grade entry for most of the target children included in the study. 

2 Prior to implementation in these 10 "main study" neighborhoods, the program was 
pretested with 36 families in 3 pilot neighborhoods. This pitot effort was funded by 
the Mott Foundation, and is described in detail in our final report to the foundation 
(Cochran, 1982). 
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Our home-visftor and clustering approaches reflected the assumptions described earlier 
and were designed to address specific program goals. Those two approaches, and the factors 
that led to combining the two, are described below m greater detail. 

Activity Home Visits —Our home- and family-focused strategy took the form of home 
visits with parents and their children designed to give recognition to the parenting role, 
reinforcement and enrichment of parent-child activities, and shared information about 
child care and community services. Paraprofessionals hired from the Syracuse community 
were trained to exchange information about childrearing with parents and, when appropriate, 
to provide examples of parent-child activities geared to the developmental age of the 
child. The starting point was to be based on the orientation that the parents were experts 
about their own children, and so eariy home visits were spent learning the parents' view of 
the child and seeking out examples of activities that were already being carried out with 
the child and defined by the parent as important for the child's development. While these 
interactions between worker and parent involvec' both participonts in the process of defin- 
ing success and importance, every effort was made to emphasize the parents' definition 
whenever possible. 

Once parents began to sense that the workers were serious In valuing the parental 
point of view, they identified for us a wide variety of activities that they were doing with 
their children that they felt made a difference both to parent and child. Our workers 
brought activity examples back to the office, wrote them up In a standard format, and 
returned them to the parent along with a request that other project workers be permitted 
to share the activity idea with other families In the program. This process accomplished 
two goals: first, it further recognized the parent as important and productive, and second, 
it was a way of gathering parent-child activity information from parents for parents, 
rather than relying upon the "professional -as-expert" model, which many of our parents 
had come to expect from outside agents. 

As time passed and a strong trust relationship developed between home visitor and 
family, some parents began to ask for information beyond parent-child activities. Those 
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reque ts were of three general sorts: information about child development ("Is my child 
developing normally?"), suggestions regarding where to tum for resources to address needs 
not directly related to parenting (landlord difficulties, marital discord, trouble getting 
food stamps, etc.), and a list of the other families in the neighborhood belonging to the 
Family Matters project and receiving home visits. We provided basic child development 
and childrearing information to families in fact-sheet form from the local Cooperative 
Extension office. For basic needs like housing, employment, legal assistance, and faod, 
we tried to make referrals to other local agencies and organizations in as personalized a 
fashion as possible. The requests for Information about other Family Matters families 
stimulated us to merge our two implementation strategies (see below). 

Clusters and Groups — The goals specific to this linking strategy have been to reduce 
feelings of isolation by bringing families together at the neighborhood level, to encourage 
the sharing of information and informally available resources among families, and, when 
parents voiced a need to have changes made in the neighborhood, to facilitate action in 
pursuit of those changes. In this second approach we stressed the value of clusters and 
groups of families, rather than the individual family. The social systems of special interest 
were those natural helping networks of neighbors, relatives, and friends upon whom many 
families depend for information and a wide variety of essential services (Tolsdorf, 1976; 
Collins and Pancoast, I976j Killilea, 1976; Cochran & Brassard, 1979; Gourash, 1978). 

The initial home visits in the five cluster-building neighborhoods were limited to a 
process in which worker and family got to know each other and the worker could learn 
from parents how they felt about the neighborhood as a place to bring up children. After 
this relatively brief initial period of familiarization with individual families, the worker 
set out to arrange a first group meeting, the purpose of which was to introduce neighbor- 
ing families to one another in a friendly and supportive atmosphere and to begin to get a 
sense from the group of what changes in the neighborhood might contribute to making life 
easier for families with children living there. Child care was provided at all Family Matters 
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gatherings, and parents were encouraged to bring their children with them. There was 
always time for parents to socialize with one another, and the worker/facilitator also 
looked for ways to encourage participants to turn to each other as resources outside the 
regular group. 

Program Evolution - -Our ecological, systemsroriented approach to development had 
led us to expect that home visits focused initially upon self-esteem and parent-child activi- 
ties could be combined with linking and group-building activities at the network and neighbor- 
hood levels to produce a program more likely to involve parents than either the home 
visits or ihe group-building alone. We had predicted in our original grant proposal 
(Bronfenbrenner and Cochran, 1976) that the combination would be more attractive to 
parents than either of its ports. Tv/o early findings seemed to confirm that hypothesis. 
One has already been mentioned. Once certain families became comfortable with home 
visiting they began to express an interest In meeting neighbors involved with the program. 
This pressure to move beyond the ecological limits of the immediate family implied by the 
home-visiting approach placed workers in the difficult position of having to resist the 
constructive initiatives of parents in order to prevent contamination with the cluster- 
building approach. The second indication that the combination might work better than 
Individual elements was negative, and manifested itself in the cluster-building neighbor- 
hoods. Only about half of the invited fcanilies in those neighborhoods could be coaxed out 
of their homes and Into group activities. 

Bosed upon these two sources of programmatic tension -- active initiation by some 
!iome-visited parents and passive resistance by parents uninterested in neighborhood 
clustering --we decided after nine months to merge the two approaches. Workers in the 
group-oriented neighborhoods began to make themselves available as often as every two 
weeks for home visits focused initially upon parent-child activites, and those who had 
been doing only home visits started to facilitate the formation of neighborhood groups and 
clusters. 
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One consequence of access to both components of the newly integrated program was 
an increase in overall program participation* InFtially this took the form primarily of 
more parent-child-activity home visits, mainly lO families who previously had been offered 
only the neighborhood jinking alternative. We viewed this development as an indication 
that because a significant number of families felt alienated from their neighbors, a 
trust-building process conducted within the security of their own homes was required 
before they would seriously consider venturing out into neighborhood oriented cluster 
group activities. With more time carne involvement by more families In clusters and groups, 
and some participated simultaneously in both home visiting and neighborhood-based group 
activities. 

The Home-School Transition --As the children associated with the program grew 
older and approached the age of entry into kindergarten and first grade, we placed increased 
emphasis on programming related to the transition from home to school. These activities, 
prepared for delivery in both home-visiting and cluster-grouping formats, focused on 
topics like the values of home and school, evaluating kindergarten and first grade class- 
rooms, preparing for a parent-teacher conference, understanding the child's report card, 
and parent-child activities for school readiness. The emphasis in each of the activities 
was always on the parent as the most important adult In the life of the developing child.3 

^ At no time did staff members from the Family Matters program directly involve 
school teachers or other school personnel in program activities. A request to include 
such efforts in the program, made to the National Institute of Education during contract 
renegotiations in August-September 1980, was denied on the grounds that any effects 
of work with teachers would be confounded with those of work with parents. 
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1.3 THE ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

The next chapter of this report lays out in some detail our research design, sample 
selection process and sample characteristics. The data-collection instruments ore described, 
as arc measures of program participation and analytic methods. Included as a technical 
note to the chapter is a demographic comparison of program and control families at the 
time of baseline and follow-up data collection. 

In Chapter 3, attention is focused upon the child's performonce in first grade as It has 
been directly affected by participation m the Family Matters program. Chapter 5 expands 
this focus to include possible relations among school outcomes, parental perceptions of 
self, and parent-child activities, again as a function of involvement with the program. 

Home-school communications is the arena of interest in Chapter 4. The reported use 
of personal notes, telephone calls, ond porent- teacher conferences is considered from the 
perspectives of both parent and teacher, with an emphasis on how these frequencies were 
affected by program involvement. 

The subject matter in Chapter 6 is personal social i ^Jworks. Changes in size, composi- 
tion, and content of networks during the duration of the study are considered in relation 
to program assignment. In Chapter 7, network relations to activities, perceptions, and 
school outcomes are examined, as are the relations between perceptions and home-school 
communications. These results and the changes over time and program -control differences 
identified in earlier chapters are summarized. 

Chapter 8 draws more general conclusions through consideration of three questions: 
(I) whether the parental empowerment program influenced the natural ecologies of fanilies 
so as to affeci the behavior of children; (2) where effects can be detected, what the 
causal links are between progrom inputs and child outcomes; and (3) how identified effects 
and processes vary for different family types. Attention then shifts to a number of 
family-support related themes arising from the answers to these questions. 
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CHAPTER 2 
MODELS AND METHODS 
Charles R. Henderson, Jr. 
This chapter provides an overview of our sample design, instrunri<ints, and variables 
and describes models and metiDods for analysis. It also discusses issues related to attrition 
and sdnple comparability over time, program participation, and the specification of programs 
in our analytic models. 



2.1 RESEARCH DESIGN 

The planning for the Comparative Ecology Project began formally in 1975, with the 
initial proposal subtnitted in i975 and funded in May 1976. The National Institute of Educa- 
tion funded 4 years of research, including the gathering and analysis of baseline data. 
Then, in a renewal of the contract, 3 years of support from November 1980 to October 
1983 were provided for the collection of follow-up data and the joint analysis of the 2 
data points, with on emphasis on the evaluation of program.ef.fects on the child. 

The U.S. study is part of q 5-nation cooperative research effort also including Germany, 
Great Britain, Israel, and Sweden. Only in the U.S. was there a program intervention, and 
its evaluation with data collected in Syracuse, N.Y. is the focus of this report. 

A pilot study involving 36 families from.3 neighborhoods began in Syracuse in January 
1978, with data collected through August of that year. A second wave of data was gathered 
on the pilot families during the period October 1979 to April 1980. Baseline interviews 
for the 276 main -study families were carried out from (:)ctober 1978 through the end of 
1975. Analysis of these data continued until early 1983. 

Program y/ork with families began after baseline data collection was completed in a 
given neighborhood and, for the city as a whole, programs took place from January 1979 
to May 1981. The average length of involvement for fcmilles was 24;mQnths. Following 
the end of the program, follow-up data were collected on 225 fanilles from October 1981 
through July 1982. 
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The data-collection Instruments used at follow-up are presented in the appendix. 
The Home School Interview and the Teacher Survey are, of course, new for the second 
data point. The Social Networks Interview Is essentially unchanged from that used 
previously, with a few questions odded. (The method of obtaining the network at Time 2 
takes Time I as a standing point.) Both the Stresses and Supports and the Child Caregiver 
Activities interviews were changed substantially: closed-ended questions were added, 
some of the open-ended questions were eliminated or modified, and some questions were 
added to deal with change over time and the existence of the Family Matters program. 

2.2 SAMPLE DESIGN 
in the desian and selection of a sample for this study, we set out to accomplish 
several objectives. First, there needed to be enough families to permit inclusion of a 
broad range of family types, thus permitting some generalization of findings and the study 
of reasonably detailed distinctions among families and Individuals, where Indicated by the 
data. Second, and acting strongly to limit the first, we wished to utilize a relatively 
time-consuming in-depth interviewing procedure. In order to obtain the kind of detailed 
case m.aterial that makes possible the qualitative search for statements of causality as 
well as broad-scale quantitative examination of relationships. Therefore, the sample hod 
to be small enough to accommodate such an approach within the limits of time and 
money. Given these considerations, our sample is unusual in its planned diversity of 
family types (together with the intensive interview data from each family). 

A primary focus of the study from its inception has been to examine the family as a 
childrearing system and to examine the effects of different ecological contexts on the 
effectiveness of this system. To the extent that the research was able to include families 
from contrasting contexts, such as different work situations and different neighborhoods, 
we were able to examine some of the effects of those contexts. In addition, studying 
families from a number of ecologies gave us greater potential to understand relations that 
hold across groups, and to make more general inferences regarding these relationships. 
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From an ecological perspective, the neighborhKx>d is of special importance because it 
constitutes, particularly m/mcLdern industrialized societies, a principal environmental 
sphere in which a number of contexts intersect. Families living in the same neighborhood 
tend to be similar in race, socioeconomic status, and also, as our own data show, in pat- 
terns of family structure, maternal employment, and use of day care services* Moreover, 
the research evidence indicates that, within such areas of intersection and overlap 
between structural variables, the so-called developrnental ^'effects" are multiplied rather 
than added (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). In terms of our ecological theory, these special 
characteristics identify the neighborhood as a niajor locus for the formation of what we 
have called an ecological niche. 

This perspective led us to sample families explicitly on the basis of neighborhoods. 
Accordingly, we ebnployed a stratified random sampling procedure at both the level of 
neighborhoods and of families. First, 29 city and 28 suburban neighborhoods in the 
Syracuse, New York area were identified.' Syracuse was chosen as a research site 
because it is a representative moderate-sized urban area and had the additional advantage 
of being within feasible traveling distance of Cornell University. (Syracuse is recognized 
in rharketing research as a prototype for cities of nnoderate size across the U.S.) The 
neighborhoods were then further classified by income, level and by ethnic/racial 

T A major effort was made first to define what we meant by a neighborhood and then 
to identify all the neighborhoods in the city of Syracuse end the suburban regions 
surrounding it. Tha process of defining neighborhoods began with the concept of a 
geographical niche, which we attanpted to define in common with our colleagues in 
the 4 other countries^ based upon natural and humanrcreated physical boundaries, 
ethnic/racial, social, and cultural boundaries, ond the location of neighborhood 
schools. Niches were then combined into neighborhoods, yielding units that included 
enough families with a child of the target age for purposes of programs and of 
analysis, but small enough to be relatively homogeneous and still retain considerable 
meaning as a neighborhood. 
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composition. Using 3 income levels and 4 ethhic/roce levels,^ we roncbmly selected 
neighborhoods within the 12 subclasses (where such neighborhoods existed), giving a total 
of 18 main-study neighborhoods (in addition to 2 pilot neighborhoods).^ 

Once study neighborhoods hod been specified, we began the process of identifying all 
the fdmiJies in each neighborhood with a 3-year-old child. Race (block vs. nonblock), 
family structure (married vs. single), and se>; of target child were factors of primary 
interest, and it was possible to obtain information regarding them for the families at the 
time of sornplmg. We then employed a stratified random sornplipg method within each 
neighborhood, choosing families within each of the 8 subgroups defined by family 
race, family structure, and sex of child. We aimed for a sample of 16 families from.eqch 
neighborhood, yielding 2 fdbnilies in each subgroup if available* Of course, certain 
categories were not possible to fill (for example, block families in certain of the white 
neighborhoods), and other subclasses were, therefore, correspondingly increased. This 
method of sompling resulted, as was our intention, in a higher proportion of block and 
single-parent families then in the Syracuse area as a whole, and also mode certain a 
substantial sample of ethnic whites. The rate of agreement to participate varied by 
neighborhoods, ranging from nearly 100% In certain neighborhoods to approximately 50% 
in others. Table 2.1 shows refusal rotes by race, family structure, and sex of child for the 
entire sample. 

^ The 3 neighborhood income levels, based on estimated median 1970 family income 
are: tow (under $8,000)^ moderate ($8,000-$IO,000),.middle ($10,000-$ 1 3,500), and 
high (over $13,500). No high-income neighborhoods were included in the somple. The 
ethnic/race levels used were: city block (over 50% black); city.mixed (10-^9% block); 
city ethnic white (30% or more first- or second-generation foreign born),- and 
suburban non-ethnic white (under 10% black and under 30% ethnic white). 

3 In each of the 12 subclasses, if there were 3 or fewer neighborhoods, each was 
included in the study; if there weramore than 3, we randomly chose 3. 
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Table 2.1 

Refusal Rates (%): Wave I Participation 
Unmarried Married Total 





Boy 


Girl 


Boy 


Girl 




Black 


43 


23 


42 


41 


36 


White 


17 


41 


26 


37 


31 



Both the work of other researchers and our own baseline analyses indicate that other 
demographic variables, such as the parent's work status and occupational level, ethnicity, 
and education, are also extremely important for understanding the support systems, and 
percept' of parents. Infoncnntion bearing upon these variables was not available at the 
time fdniJies were selected, and therefore could not be explicitly structured into the 
sannpltj. Data on family income, for example, were not possible to obtain prior to the 
selection of the families; however, stratifying by the variables discussed above, including 
neighborhood income, resulted in a good sample distribution across family income and 
other dimensions. Approximately half of the mothers in our study are employed (som^ 
par< and some full time). Analyses focusing on the family-level factors have included 
mother's education (12 years or fewer; more than 12) and maternal work status (not 
emptoyed, working part time, working full time^) with factors from the original design, 
and hove dfvlded nonblack parents inJo ethnic and non-ethnic groupings on their 
subjective 

^5 Full-time work is defined as working more than 35 hours per week; part-time work is 
defined as from .4 to 35 hours per week. Including sohne occasional workers; not 
working includes those who do not work and those whose work is extremely limited or 
irregular. 
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identification with a particular culture or nationality and based on their ethnic 
background or heritage.^ 

Table 2.2 shows our sample of neighborhoods by income and ethnic composition. 
Table 2.3 shows the overall sample in groups defined by family race,.xaarital status, and 
sex of the child— the 3 factors at the individual level that were used in stratifying the 
sample. 



Table 2.2 

Neighborhoods by Race-Ethnic Type and Income Level 
(Baseline sornple) 



Neicnb )rhood 
Incorwe Level 


Suburban 
Non-ethnic 
White 


City 
Ethnic White 


City 
Mixed 


City 
Black 


Total 


Low 


0 


0 


2 

(28) 


3 

(45) 


5 

(73) 


Moderate 


2 

(31) 


2 

(33) 


1 

(16) 


I 

(15) 


6 

(95) 


Middle 


2 

(32) 


3 

(44) 


1 

(15) 


1 

(17) 


7 

(108) 


Total 


4 

(63) 


5 

(77) 


4 

(59) 


5 

(77) 


18 

(276) 



( ) = number of families 



3 Baseline analyses Indicated that the dominant ethnic groups in our sample of nonblack 
mothers are Irish, Italian, Polish, and German. Non-ethnic categories include 
"general American culture," English, Western European, Scandinavian, and 'Vnixture." 
Ethnicity, in addition to being based on these Individual expressions. Is also defined in 
terms of the match between husband-wife dyads, resulting in a 4-level variable 
ranging from J'strong ethnicity" (where both parents are of the same ethnic group), to 
"mixed ethnicity," "weak ethnicity," and "non-ethnicity." This second approach 
allows us to incorporate the structural concepts of in-group marriage and out-group 
marriage Into analysis. This report does not examine work status and ethnicity In 
detail. These analyses will be topics of future research. 
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Table 2.3 
Baseline Sample Distribution* 
Race by Family Structure by Sex of Child 

Block White 
Sex of Child Unmarried Married Unmarried Married Total 

Boy 20 II 28 79 |38 

GiH 30 17 16 75 I38_ 

Total SO 28 44 |54 276 



*Famil?as completing all interviews 



Baseline data were collected in 1978 and 1979. The 276 mothers received all 
instruments. Of the 182 two-parent families, 130 fathers participated in the study, 
receiving the Stresses and Supports and Social Networks interviews. At the tim" ,jf 
follow-up data collection, 225 families remained in the study, including 92 participating 
fathers. This report, by agreement with the N.I.E., is limited to the perceptions, reports 
of activities, and networks of the mothers in our sample. Sociodemographic 
characteristics specific to fathers and to the family as a whole are examined. School 
outcomes, which have a prominant role in the report, are measured only at the family 
level. 

Programs were assigned on the basis of neighborhoods, with 8 neighborhoods selected 
as controls and 10 receiving the intervention. We attempted to achieve as good a balance 
as possible of each of the 2 original programs^ and of control across neighborhood income 
types and neighborhood ethnicity types. When it was possible to sample 3 neighborhoods 



S After 9 months of program operation, the home-visiting and neighborhood-clusterinq 
approaches were merged into a single Family Matters program. 
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per subclass, assignment of the 3 conditions (including control), I to each neighborhood, 
was made randomly* Similarly, where there were 2 neighborhoods per subclass, once the 
decision had been made regarding which 2 conditions would be assigned to that subclass, 
the actual assignment to neighborhoods was random. The program assignment was not 
divulged to the program staffer to the field staff until alter baseline interviewing had 
been conhpleted in a given neighborhood. 

2.3 SAMPLE BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND ATTRITION 
In any exdnlnation of ecological data (or any data derived by a process of sampling). 
Ft is desirable to have cornpacability of control and program families on potentially 
confounding background variables for the primary subclass comparisons, or at least to 
document noncomparability, so that appropriate methods, if they exist, can be employed 
in subsequent analyses to eliminate the confounding effects. Unconfounded patterns of 
change over time also greatly simplify analysis and interpretation of program effects. 
Some designs allow no choice in the assignment of treatment and control groups; others 
permit total randomization of treatment assignment. 

In our study, program assignm^t, by design, was identical for all families in a given 
neighborhood. We identified an array of neighborhood types based on 3 levels of 
neighborhood income and 4 race/ethnicity groups, and assigned the program condition 
randomly within these groupings by neighborhood type— a stratified randomization on the 
basis of neighborhoods. Since not oil neighborhood types were represented within a given 
subclass (in fact, some Qf the 1 2 subclasses defined by the above factors were not 
represented by even 1 neighborhood in the Syracuse community), the randomization was 
incomplete. Even total randomization is no guarantee of compacable treatment groups; it 
is desirable as a starting point, but statistical control for noncomparability is typically 
still required. The success of our randomization is discussed below, after consideration of 
attrition between baseline and follow-up measureinents. 
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2«3»l Issues of Sample Attrition ond Comporobility Across Program Groups for 
SoclodemQqrapHIc Variables 

In any longitudinal study, it is important to study the possibility of differential 
patterns of attrition by treatment groups (or other groups of interest) from Time I to 
Time 2. Even in.a design that is successfully randomized at baseline, selective attrition 
(usually by self-selection) can produce noncomparability at Time 2. 

To examine this possibility in our sample, we used a dichotomous dependent variable 
participated in Time 2 data col led ion vs. did not participate. (We also examined further 
splits of the nonparticipating group— moved, refused, etc—but the results of the analysi 
can be presented in terms of the simple dichotomy.) We exdnined the variable as a 
functron of program assignment, race, and family structure. The model was analyzed by 
both general linear/model methods and in the logistic linear model (logistic regression). 
There were no attrition differences by program assignment or other factors, and no 
significant interactions. This is an important and highly desirable result: it appears that 
we have no serious problems of bias from selective attrition. 



2.3.2 Demographic Comparison of Progrom and Control Families 

We return now to the question of sample comparability, with a. focus on program 
assignment, at baseline for important sociodemographic variables. NJote that 
comparability at Time 2 is not at issue. Noncomparability at the second measurement 
(more accurately, a change from the situation at Time I) can be explained in terms of 
intervening events over time, including, in principle, the program.. 

Ten demographic variables have been analyzed in several repeated-measures models, 
each including a program classification factor (with levels program and control) and a 
time factor (Time I, Time 2 assessment), in order to assess comparability. The first 
model includes, in addition, race (black, white) and fcmily structure (one- and two-parent 
families), and was analyzed for the total Wave II sample. The second model, used for the 
white sample only, included the factors family structure and sex of the target child, in 
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addition to program and time. !n these 2 models, the Time I definition of marital status 
was used: women unmarried at Time I were termed single, with a similar definition for 
married women. A final model was used for two-parent families in which the number of 
parents remained unchanged over the 3 years of the study. It included the factor race in 
addition to program and time and is used here in reports of fathers' education and working 
hours. Table 2.4 gives the subclass sizes for each of the 3 models. The total sample size 
is 224 because marital status was included as a factor in these models, and I married 
couple separated during the time of baseline data collection and was therefore excluded 
from these analyses. 

These demographic analyses have 2 primary purposes: to examine the initial 
equivalence of the somple for the program and control groups; and to examine change 
over time, with an interest in whether this change is different for program and control 
families. A discussion of each demographic variable analyzed is given at the end of the 
chapter in Technical Note 2.1. 

No nonequivalence at Time I was found for family income, use of external child care, 
mother's or father's education, or father's work hours. Control blacks had more children 
at Time I than did blacks assigned to programs. There was an overall pattern of older 
children in the control groups. This held especially for blacks, and the pattern reversed 
for single-parent white families. Greater mobility (number of moves during the 3 years 
prior to baseline) and a lesser length of time in the current neighborhood was found for 
controls in comparison to program two-parent families, while the reverse held for single 
women. Overall, control whites had a greater residentiol stability than program whites, 
while the tendency reversed for blacks. Among single mothers, for working hours there 
was an interaction between program and race: more hours were worked by whites 
assigned to programs than control; but control blacks worked more than program blacks. 
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Table 2.4 
Scmple Sizes for 3 Basic Models 



Total Sample 



I -Parent 
Control Program 



2-Parent 
Control Program 



Black 
White 



20 
12 



20 
24 



40 
36 



8 

58 



14 
68 



22 

126 



Total Number of Families = 224 



White Families Only 



I -Parent 
Control Program 



2-Parent 
Control Program 



Boy 
Girl 



6 
6 



16 
8 



22 
14 



30 
28 



35 
33 



65 
61 



Total Number of Families = 162 



Married at Both Time Points 

Black 
Control Program 



Time 16 13 19 

Total Number of Families, = 135 



White 
Control Program 



52 



64 



116 



We do not regard these initial program differences either as unexpectedly numerous 
(it is important to keep in mind that.raost of these findings are at the level of interactions 
of several variables) or as posing great analytic difficulties. Of the variables showing 
differences, only mother's work hours was related to outcome variables at baseline. The 
age of the child could prove to be a more important variable at Time 2. We have 
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examined these potentially confounding variables in our models, removing them from the 
final models that are reported only if they can be shown to have negligible effect. 

2.4 DATA COLLECTION INSTRUMENTS 
2.4. 1 The Social Networks Interview 

Because our interest is as much in describing the social ecology of family life as in 
measuring amount and kinds of social support, the procedure for generating original 
(baselme) network membership differed from that used by most other lesearchers. 
Instead of identifying. members through a series of exchange-related questions ("Can you 
tell me who you turn to for emotional support?") we began with a general definition of 
what constitutes membership ("People who make a difference to you, and are important in 
one way or another"), and then asked the respondent to apply that phenomenological 
definition to categories of people characterized by well-known roles and contexts (neigh- 
borhood, relatives, work- or school-mates, people in agencies or organizations, etc). 
Information was then gathered about the content exchanges and leisure-time activities 
that the parent engages in with his/her "network members," thus distinguishing a 
functional from ainqre peripheral social circle. A third and more primary circle was then 
distinguished by asking the parent to designate the "most important" network members 
from the rest of the list and to talk about why they were important. The interview 
concluded with the collection of basic background information about the members of the 
primary and functional circles. 

In the follow-up phase, the goal was to measure changes in network size, 
composition, and functioning, where they occurred. Procedures for identifying changes in 
network membership are in the early pages of the Wave 11 interview, which is provided in 
the appendix. Once the membership list was updated, the interview proceeded very much 
as during baseline. 

The social network variables included in this report are discussed in Chapter 6. 
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2A2 The Child-Coreqiver Activities Interview 

The Chi Id- Caregiver Activities instrument was designed to yield data bearing on the 
actual behavior of parents with their children. It was used in an interview conducted with 
the mother (and in Wave II, separately with fathers in two-parent families) in which the 
parent was asked to describe the daily activities engaged in by the child and by all persons 
In the child's immediate environment. The parent was asked to describe the activities of 
the morning, afternoon, and evening of the previous day, with particular reference to the 
target child, but including the aclivities of all persons in the child's presence. 

The data yielded by the interviews were subjected to content analysis using a code 
based on an ecological model of the.tnicrosystan .as a context for human development. 
Specifically, all reported or observed activities are classified along three dimensions: 
initiative, content, and structure . Initiative refers to whether the activity was instigated 
by the child or by some other person. The content categories were derived from our 
experience with pilot studies and baseline data. The content categories include: negative 
affect, positive affect, television, play, object play, motor play, productive play, games, 
educational gcmes, fantasy, passive recreational activity, active recreational activity, 
school -related recreational activity, lessons, educational activities, general conversation, 
school -related conversation, school-related conversation (cognitive), self-care, assigned 
self-care, chores, assigned task, caregiving, and helping. 

Structure refers to whether the child's activity is engaged in jointly with another 
person, is related to but not joint with another person's activity, or is isolated from, the 
activities of others. The identity of the other person(s) involved in the activity is also 
coded. Structure is further described by the power relation: the child's power (control) In 
the activity is greater, equal, or less than the others involved, for non-isolated activities. 

The interview also contains checklists of questions regarding amount of activities of 
all types engaged in by the child independently and with his or her parents. The analyses 
In this report are limited to variables defined from these checklists, and the variables are 
described in Chapter S. 
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2.4.3 The Stresses and Supports Interview 

How does one discover which concrete aspects of the ecological environment have an 
impact on developmental processes? Our ecological perspective suggests an answer to 
this question: one group that should know a good deal about what features of a given 
ftiiljeu affect human functioning are the people who live in it. Accordingly, for the first 
approximation of the environmental conditions most relevant for the rearing of 
young children, we turned to their parents. The Stresses and Supports Interview was 
specially constructed for this purpose--to identify sources of environmental stress and 
support experienced by each parent in each of a dozen domains existing both within and 
outside the home. The choice of domains was based on the free responses of parents to 
open-ended interviews conducted in a series of pitot studies. Half of these domains lie in 
what we have called the meso- and exosystems. Enconripassed within the mesosystem are 
the various settings in which young children participate as they grow older and begin to 
move out of the home; specifically, day care settings, children's inform.al play groups, and 
school. The exosystems that emerged in our pilot studies were primarily those involving 
the activities of parents outside the home; specifically, conditions of work (for both self 
and spouse), sources of income and financial security, family services, social organiza- 
tions, and neighborhood conditions. The environmental forces operating within the home 
are assessed in ^.mare domains of the Stresses and Supports Interview: housing 
conditions, housekeeping chores, the activities of the spouse and other household 
members, and, finally, the parents' perceptions of themselves and of the child. 

Within each of these domains of fhe interview, 2 types oi questions were employed: 
open-ended and concretely focused. The former were designed to elicit perceived sources 
and levels of environmental stress or support in ;he given domain (e.g.. How is the care 
center working out?); the latter deal with objective conditions (e.g., During what days and 
hours is (Johnny, Mary) at the center?). 

The interviews were analyzed to determine "units" that represent self-contained 
expressions of stress or support (negative or positive views). Each unit is coded for 
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content Including: the subject (who Is experiencing the stress or support); the sources (the 
cJomalnj e.g., neighborhood, with further differentioton by subdomoins, e.g., troffic, as 
appropriate; people; and themes that can be oppiied to a variety of domains, e.g., conflict 
with others, age of child, shared values); valence and intensity (on a scale of -3 to +3). 
Units are also coded to indicate whether the source is in the past, present, or future* The 
coding scheme is devised so that variables can be constructed at any level of aggregation 
and can be based on various combinations of themes, people, and specific domain areas. 

The checklist variables concerning people (self, spouse, child) are analogous to ones 
derived from the content coding, and bofh are interpreted as perceptions of these people. 
The variables presented in this report are given in Chapter 5, 

The Home->School Interview 
These instruments were used for the first timo in the second data assessment period. 
Variables were derived based on the following kinds of Information contained in the 
interviews. 

Teacher Questionnaire ; The teacher of each target child was requested to fill out a 
detailed questionnaire, focusing on the, following areas; 

a* Home-school relationship . The aspects to be covered included frequency, 

occasion, initiator, and content of all contacts and communications between the 
target child's parents and teacher, as well as the teacher's attitudes about 
contact with the family. 

Child's sch ool behavior. Scales derived from questionnaire items allow specific 
attention to be focused on aspects of the child's behavior in school such as initia- 
tive, interest in learning, task orientation, conduct in school, and relations with 
teachers and peers. 

c. Child's school record of acodemic performance . Each teacher was asked to 
complete a copy of the report form in use in the Syracuse City School District. 
This provided infonmation on the child's school performance in reading and other 
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language arts- mathematics, social studies, science, art, music, and physical 
education, the child's social behavior and work and study skills, and the child's 
record of attendance. 
Parent Interview ; Parents were asked about the home-school relationship as It 

affects themselves and their child. The following topics were included in both open-ended 

and structured questions. 

Information possessed by the parent about the child's school experience and 
performance, and about school resources and policies that affect parents and 
their children. 

A record of contocts and communcations (frequency, occasion, initiator) 
paralleling that in the teacher questionnaire. 

c. Parent attitudes about the child's school experience and about the home-school 
relationship. 



2.5 PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 
There are numerous issues in the evaluation of the program that relate to how 
programs should be represented in our models and to variables that may be confounded 
with participation. 

2.5.1 Measures of the Level of Program Participation 

Working with the process study staff, we have invested considerable effort in 
developing accurate measures of participation In programs by each family. The purpose 
of this effort was to determine how to specify programs in our evaluation models. For 
control families, the level of participation is zero. For families in neighborhoods provided 
a program, there are 3 primary sources of information: the workers' logs In whicn they 
recorded contacts with families (phone calls, home visits, group meetings), the recordex 
(a central record kept by the workers) ^hat provides similar information, and a record of 
Family Resource Center meetings attended, which took place in some neighborhoods In 
r^rj^^-oddition to the regular program meetings. 
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Since these sources inevitably do not agree perfectly, one task was to merge the 
alternative sources into single measures of participation. Initial analyses looked at such 
Variables as number of Progrom I visits, Program II visits, and group meetings as a 
function of the usual array of demographic variables, with neighborhood included as an 
additional focus. We then looked at the comparable variables from the alternative 
sources side by side for each family in the sanriple. With the understanding gained from 
these analyses, we arrived at the foIk>wing primary variables measuring level of program 
involvement: 

number of regular meetings = max (log meetings, recordex meetings) 
Family Resource Center meetings 
total meetings = sum of first 2 variables 

Program I visits = max (log Program I visits, recordex Program I visits) 
Program II visits = max (log Program II visits, recordex Program II visits) 
total visits = sum of preceding 2 
total progrom contacts = total meetings + total visits. 

This list of variables was reduced to 5 for primary analyses: number of Program I 

visits, number of Program l\ meetings, number of Program II meetings plus visits, number 

of Program I visits plus Program II meetings, and total meetings plus visits (of either 

type). Distinctions between FRC and non-FRC meetings and distinctions based on source 

of information (recordex vs. worker log) were not maintained. 



2.5.2 Variables Confounded with Program Participation 

Consideroble attention was given to analyses that examined level of program 
participation as a function of sociodemographic variables. If there were more 
participation, or a different pattern of participation, within certain groups, this would 
need to be taken into account in the evaluation of programs. Program effects caused by 
more participation would need to be distinguished from those seen in altered outcomes 
(for model subgroups) given comparable levels of participation. 

At a more fundamental level, we needed to determine whether differences in 
outcomes as o function of participation were more correctly interpreted as differences in 
background characteristics that were manifested in self-selected levels of participation in 
O he program. 
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For example, if families of high socioeconomic status choose (becouse, say, they have the 
luxury of greater time to do so) to participate in programs more, and if these same 
families do better on certain outcome variables, then an apparent program effect may in 
fact be due to SES, We have some indications that families In the low-participation group 
are for certain variables performing better than those with high participation. Some 
self-selection process may be operating to cause this phenomenon. For exanple, certain 
families may in fact have needed no assistance, correctly perceived this and have chosen 
not to participate in the program, and have outcomes showing good performance. 

We have looked in an analysis of variance at the participation variables for families 
assigned to programs as a function of race, family structure, and sex of the target child. 
In addition, continuous demographic variables, including faniiJy income, mother's 
education, mother's working hours, mother's age, number of hours in extemol child care, 
residential mobility, child's age, number of children, and birth order, have been included 
(one at a time) in the model, with regressions by smallest subclass. In these analyses, we 
wished to detect any participation tendencies by fcmily types. 

The demographic variables used were from Time I. This seemed to be the more 
appropriate approach in considering participation as a function of background 
characteristics. It is not fully precise, however, since participation patterns took place 
over a time period between baseline and follow-up, and demographic variables also 
changed over that time period. We carried out these analyses for Program I, Progrcm II, 
and total participation measures. Selected results are presented below. Additional 
results are included in Technical Note 2.2. 

We consider first for the "total -events" participation variable the race (R) by family 
structure (P) by sex of child (S) analysis of variance for the sanple of 126 fcmilies that 
was original!/ assigned to programs and that completed Wave II interviev/s. There is an 
interaction between race and family structure that summarizes the significance tests in 
the model: the lowest participation Is by two-parent black families and the highest is by 
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two-parent whites. This also produces a race main effect, but participation is essentially 
equivalent in the one-parent families. 

Next we examine the analyses that, one at a time, enter continuous demographic 
variables in this model. Higher income is associated with more participation for white 
families in which the target child is male, especially when there are 2 parents. There is a 
significantly stronger relation of participation to income in this group than when the child 
is a girU 

There is an overall trend of more participation when the mother's education is 
greater. The relation is strong for white families. Looking at the white families in more 
detail, the relation is strongest for single mothers of girls and. married parents of boys, 
with no relation seen when parents were married and the child a boy. 

There is no relation between program participation and the amount the mother works 
or the number of hiours the child spends in external child care. 

Mobility (the number of moves in the previous 3 years) is not strongly related to 
participation. There is a trend for single mothers who have moved less to participate 
more, with a stronger statistical relation for whites. There is a family structure 
difference for whites— with the pattern reversed in two-parent families. 

The mother's age is negatively associated with participation, for white families. This 
would have held for the entire sample except that black single mothers of boys 
participated more when they were older. 

There is, for two-parent whites, more participation when the child is younger. A 
regression of the some sign is seen for single black mothers. The only relation between 
number of children in the home and participation is a negative one for single white 
mothers, especially when the child is a boy. For white fcmi lies, the higher the target 
child's birlh order (the earlier born), the more likely the family was to participate 
(especially when the child was a boy). 

In summary, the most important differences in program participation appear to be 
those based on race and family structure. Sex of the child is a frequent modifier of 
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findings* Among the continuous sociodemogrophic variables, more relations are seen In 
the white sample* This is not surprising since participation itself was greater in that 
group* Taken as a whoie, there are fewer strorig relations among these variables than 
might have been predicted* This means that concern about alternative interpretations of 
program effects reported in the following chapters is less than it would be otherwise* 
Overall trends for more participation with higher income and more maternal education 
need to be kept in mind* The results for mother's age, chi'i's age, birth order, and number 
of children may be important as a group for certain types of outcomes* 

2.5*3 Model Specification of Programs 

Working with the 5 major participation variables (and the additional knowledge of 
original program -control assignment), it is possible to include programs in our models in 
many ways* When looking at variables such as school outcomes as a function of 
participation, we concentre fed on the "total -events" variable (meetings plus visits)* In 
looking at that variable, controls were compared with program families participating in 
fewer or more than 20 events, and, alternatively, fewer or more than 10* When examining 
the whole sample, the cutoff of 20 gives subclass sizes that are too small (e*g*, n = 2 for 
married blacks)* Using 10 (or possibly 15) seemed a better alternative for that sample* 
For two-parent whites alone, the cutoff of 20 is preferable; there is a good distribution in 
all subclasses and the higher cutoff maximizes chances of detecting program effects (in 
the higher-participation group)* 

Alternative models employed a 4-level program variable (particularly for the married 
white subgroup, where the sample is large enough to do this) or included participation as a 
continuous variable* We carried out some analyses with the total-events variable as a 
covariate, specified separately by smallest subclasses* There appear, for the 3-level 
variable, to be some quadratic effects— the middle group deviating from the controls and 
the high-participation group* This could argue for including both quadratic and linear 
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terms, when using the continuous form of porticipotion. It is also possible to specify 
models that include both a categorical and a continuous representation of participation. 

A more fundamental issue of program specification (in comparison to specifying 
amount of participation) is whether to maintain a distinction between Program I and 
Program II. To do so is, of course, complicated by the merger of the 2 programs midway 
in their implementation. Using our other 3 participation measures (listed above), we can 
distinguish families that were essentially Program I type from those that were essenMally 
Program II type. And, we can impose high and low levels of participation on this 
structure. All of this is in the categorical-variable approach, and the problems of small 
subclass sizes are increased by the larger number of splits. We can also, separately or 
jointly, include continuous measures of Program I and Program II participation. 

Following many analyses with these various models, with a particular emphasis on 
school outcomes, we decided to use throughout this report a model that included just the 
simple 2-Ievel comparison based on the nominal assignment of a.family either to control 
or to I of the 2 program conditions. This was the most conservative approach, and 
minimized artifacts due to small subclass sizes and to self -selection of families into 
various levels of participation. This decision process is discussed further in the following 
chapter on school outcomes. 



2.6 ISSUES RELATED TO CHANGE OVER TIME 
In this section, we discuss the longitudinal aspects of the study. Issues related to the 
comparability of our sample at the 2 time points have been addressed in Section 2.3.2. We 
invested considerable time in deciding how to measure and specify in models 
sociodemographic variables thaf change over time. For continuous variables that are 
likely to be included as covariates, the matter was fairly straightforward: in models with 
a repeated measure (over time) on the outcome of interest, the 2 values on the covariate 
could be used; for Time 2 outcomes alone, either or both of the Time I and Time 2 scores 
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could be used, or the difference score could be included* For categorical variables such as 
work status or famil/ structure (married vs. not married), the situation is more complex. 
For some specific analyses, we included both Time I and Time 2 status. This permits an 
explicit focus on change, but small subclass sizes preclude using this approach when 
several additional variables ore also to be included. The main variable for which a 
decision was required for primary models was family structure, and, after some 
preliminary runs with alternative specifications, we determined that the current (Time 2) 
marital status was the preferable choice. 

A serious issue in evaluating a program is the ability to distinguish real effects 
produced by the program from artifact due to (initial) sample nonequivalence between 
program and control groups. Use of a randomized sampling design is clearly an asset, but 
no assurance of equivalence, in this attempt. Our stratified random sampling design thus 
gives us considerable advantage. The relatively small number of neighborhoods (and the 
necessary assignment of families to programs on the basis of neighborhoods), however, 
makes likely some degree of nonequivalence. We examined this question, as discussed 
above, for measured sociodemographic variables, but even with adjustment for these 
variables there is no assurance that there is preprogram equivalence on the outcomes of 
interest. 

Having measures on a comparable scale at both time points is of major benefit in 
confronting this evaluation question. A repeated-measures analysis, or a difference-score 
analysis, can then be used. As will be discussed in the next chapter, we do not have this 
situation for school outcomes. In contrast, for social networks variables we have wholly 
comparable measures at the 2 time points, and can be relatively more secure in our 
inferences. For parental perceptions and for activities, the situation is intermediate 
between networks and school outcomes: we do have Time I measures, but not on an 
exactly comparable scale. For these variables, we have used a combination of Time I 
scores as covariates, with Time 2 as the dependent variable, and repeated-measures 
analyses, even though the assumptions for this latter model are not met exactly. 
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2.7 ANALYTIC METHODS 
2.7.1 Summory of Statistical Methods 

Our conceptual schema, presented in Figure 2.1, outlines the hypothesized 
interrelations among the major classes of variables. Home-school communications and 
the child's perfonmance in school, although conceptually distinct, are shown in a single 
box, to minimize the number of connecting arrows. We do not in this report present an 
analysis 

of the link between these 2 sets of variables; it is not easy to determine causal direction. 
Sociodemographic variables and the program are also shown in a single box. While 
program participation, as discussed above, can be analyzed as a function of 
sociodemographic characteristics, in the remainder of the report the emphasis is on the 
joint effects of these variables and the program. This involves an examination of the 
main effects and interactions among all of these variables, including the program, in 
relation to the other domains indicated by boxes in the diagram. The arrows, as drawn, 
are intended to imply the possibility of interactions among any variables (from any 
domain) that appear in a specified model. 

It is important to distinguish between what we mean by direct and indirect effects. 
Direct effects are those implied by a single path on the diagran — most particularly, the 
effects of the program on child outcomes without operating through, e.g., parent-child 
activities. In contrast, indirect effects are those that affect the child through the parents 
(or the parent-child interaction), as measured by parents' perceptions of self and child, by 
their reports of activities with the child, and by social network measures. Thus, In a 
formal sense, there is an isomorphic relation between direct and indirect effects, and 
single- and simultaneous-equation statistical models. Certain effects that we specify as 
direct could actually be indirect through variables we have not included in the schema — 
but our semantic distinction corresponds to those variables that are represented in the 
schema. 

Analyses based on simultaneous equations are not presented in this report. They will 
ERIC ""^^^""^ '"^"'^ "'^Z^^'" dJ|Ct/indirect effect terminology, even 



FIGURE 2.1 

CONCEPTUAL SCHEMA FOR PROGRAM EVALUATION: 
HYPOTHESIZED INTERRELATIONS AMONG DOMAINS 



sociodemographic status 

Race; ethnicity. 
Marital status. 
Maternal education. 
Sex of child. 
Family Income. 
Maternal labor force 

participation. 
Residential mobility. 
Neighborhood; city or 

suburban school. 
Public or private 

school. 



PROGRAM INVOLVEMENT 

Nominal assignment 
by neighborhood. 

Number of events 
(meetings, home 
visits) participated 
In. 
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PERCEPTIONS 

Mother *s perceptions 
of self and 
of the child. 
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SOCIAL NETWORK 

Social network size. 
Social support. 
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PARENT-CHILD 
ACTIVITIES 

Talk. 

Creativity. 
Task, 

Companionship, 



HOME-SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 

Contacts between parent 
and teacher as reported 
by the parent, and as 
reported by the teacher, 

Parent-Initiated contacts. 

Teacher- Initiated contacts < 



CHILD* S PERFORMANCE IN 
AND ADAPTATION TO SCHOOL 

Report card scores. 

Teacher's evaluation of: 
-Cognitive development 
-Cognitive motivation 
-Personal adjustment. 

Parent's evaluation. 
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for analyses carried out by single-equation methods* Thus, for example, the term 
"indirect effect" is used in discussing the effect of the program or, school outcomes 
through change in social networks. The true indirect effect is not partitioned out, 
however, and we can not know with certainty which part of a significant network term in 
the equation is the indirect effect of the program and which part is a direct network 
effect or the indirect effect of other factors. 

The core of our initial statistical analyses involves single-equation models, using 
regression techniques (including analysis of variance and covariance). These models 
frequently involve specifying different regressions for each subgroup in the model 
(analysis of homogeniety of regressions), random as well as fixed factors (mixed models)^, 
the simultaneous examination of group (ecological) and individual effects, and repeated 
measures on the dependent varic±)les. Relevant references for these methods are Searle 
(1971), Henderson and Henderson (1979), and Henderson (1982). Methodological 
complications (small subclass numbers, selection bias, etc.) are Inherent in this type of 
research, and we have devoted much attention to them. Our approach is to gain as much 
understanding of these problems as possible in single equation models, using general linear 
model methods, before moving to more complex models with analogous complications and 
even less tractable solutions. 

As anyone who attempts to understand data realizes, there exists no single "correct" 
analytic strategy. Typically, only some of the important theoretical considerations can be 
taken into account at any one timej models can only represent some of the real-world 
phenomena that the researcher thinks are important. Our approach is based on the belief 
that only after relationships of the type discussed in the previous paragraph are 
thoroughly understood should one proceed to models involving simultaneous equations end 



7 Mixed-model methods will be used in future analyses in studying specific effects of 
neighborhood-level regressions and the remaining general effects of neighborhoods as 
a factor. 
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latent variables. In the subsequent stages of our analysis beyond the scope of this report, 
we do plan to use structural equation models to examine simultaneous relations that are 
implied by certain paths in the diagram of Figure 2J. 

2.7.2 Comparison of Groups 

In looking at relations among variables, one can use models with few variables or 
models with mony variables, or some multi-stage process involving a sequence of models. 
This involves the difficult topic of model construction and interpretation of statistical 
data. We will limit our comments here to the following. It is frequently useful to 
examine a series of models including alternative or additional variables, in order to gain 
understanding of where the primary relationships exist. 

Thus, as part of an overall process, we looked at simple regression models and 

analysis of variance. But, in general, the analysis process moved eventually to more fully 

specified models with both continuous and categorical variables, whether in examining 

mean differences or the regressions involving continuous variables. The primary focus of 

these analyses is frequently the examination of interactions. Testing interactions among 

categorical variables is familiar. The test of homogeneity of regressions is, in effect, the 

test of an interaction between a continuous variable and one or more categorical 
8 

variables. Interactions among continuous variables are commonly also implied by 
substantive theory. 

In many of the results presented in subsequent chapters, the separate regression 
relations are shown in the form of pfots. Since these are 2-dimensional representations 
from models that have mony independent variables, the plots show the dependent variable 



An example of such on analysis is given in Technical Note 2.3. See Henderson (1982) 
for the theoret ical development. The use of the fully specified homogeneity of 
regressions model, with tests at each line of the analysis for the regressions, and 
(with care for proper interpretations) also for mean differences, is emphasized in this 
report. The importance of such on approach is obvious, as it leads to substantive 
findings regarding the regressions and indicates which tests of mean differences can 
be interpreted free of the covariate value. 
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on the ordinate and the independent variable of particular interest on the abscissa, with 
all other effects subsumed by the intercept. Details of this method can be obtained upon 
request. The lines are plotted over the range of existing data points for each subgroup. 

2.7.3 Change Over Time 

Many of our outcomes will have been measured at baseline and again In the follow-up 
phase. In one central approach that we take to study change over time, the models are 
expanded to include a fixed factor with levels representing the 2 time points, and a 
random factor for "individuals," giving a repeated-measures model. The focus of interest 
is on the interactions of other variables with time. For example, a significant interaction 
between the mother's education and time means a different relation among education 
groups at Time 1 compared to Time 2. 

Technical Note 2.3 discusses the model for examining homogeneity of regressions for 
data at a single point in time. The analysis can be extended to the repeated-measures 
case. Are regressions of school performance on joint activities different, for example, at 
Time I than at Time 2 (an interaction of time and joint activities), or different for the 
time-by-education subgroups (a 3-way interaction)? 

2.7.4 Subclass Sizes 

The adequacy of subclass numbers in the design requires some discussion. Clearly, 
we have more categorical variables of importance than can be included jointfy in any 
given model. This is true in virtually any ecological research (and much of laboratory 
research as well). If one is willing to make certoin assumptions (for example, that certain 
interactions are negligible), analyses can proceed with small or even empty smallest sub- 
classes. Other methods can also be used. See Henderson (1979) for a more complete 
discussion of this topic. In these approaches, attention can be focused on the lower-order 
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effects that are estimated based on a larger number of observations. To leave out effects 
introduces potentiol bias, and it is generally better to include many variables of 
importance as possible* The usual trade-off between increased sampling variance and 
decreased bias resulting from inc|;<ding additional variables should also be kept in mind, 
however. 

Our general approach is to look at a series of models with various combinations of 
factors, attempting by this stage-wise process to gain a good understanding of the 
underlying relations. As we use models that compare single vs. married white women, or 
blacks vs. whites, fewer variables can be included, owing to the smaller sample numbers 
of the latter groups. 

2.8 MODELS 

A large number of alternative models were examined in the process of developing the 
models ultimately presented in this report. Some of these are discussed in the following 
chapters, as are the final models used. There is, however, a core model that was derived 
and is used throughout the entire report. As already discussed, the program is examined 
OS a 2-level factor, denoted by T, based on nominal assignment. The program factor, race 
(R), and family structure (P) are always in this basic model. The subclass sizes in this 
model are given in Table 2.5. Maternal education, as an indicator of socioeconomic 



Black 



White 
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Tabis 2.5 

Number of Mothers by Program, Race, and Marital Status 





Control 


Program 


Total 


Single 


19 


21 


40 


Married 


10 


13 


23 


Single 


16 


23 


39 


Married 


54 


69 


123 


Total 


99 


126 


225 
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status, Is also In this model either categDrlcally ( <_I2 years vs. > 12 years), denoted M, or 
in continuous form with regressions specified separately for the 8 TRP subclasses. 

Other variables are entered into this basic model, depending on the question of 
interest. In a primary model form, an intervening variable of interest — for example, a 
measure of parent-child activities — is Included with sepu. >te regressions by P for the 8 
TRP subclasses (or the 16 TRPM subclasses) while the outcome — for example, the child's 
performance in school -- is examined. In this model, the primary focus Is whether the 
regressions — of school performance on activities, In this example ~ are the same for 
the 8 model subclasses, and in particular whether the regressions are the same for 
programs and control. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 2.1 

Demographic Comparison of Program and Control Families 
at the 2 Assessments 

Income 

Two general and quite predictoMe effects bold for income: single mothers have 
lower income than do two-parent families, for both races, in both program and control 
families, and at both assessment times; income is consistently higher at Time 2 than Time 
L 

Program vs. control family income was evenly distributed at Time I, os a result of 
our sample design. The only tendency toward initial inequality was for two-parent black 
program families to have greater income than their control counterparts. This was 
significant at only the .14 level, however. 

There is a differential pattern of change in income over time that has the appearance 
of a program effecL In the white sample, and particularly for two-parent white families, 
the increase in income over time is greater for program than for control families. A 
cons(K|uence of this effect is that program blacks at Time 2 have considerably lower 
incomes than program whites, poshing to statistical significance an overall trend in the 
somple (only single mothers in the control group are equivalent across race at both time 
points). Before a conclusion regarding prograiTi effects can be drawn, considerable 
additional analysis must take place. For example, since we know thot income is higher for 
two- than one-parent families, if the proportion of married women at Time 2 in the 
progranr. group increased relative to the control group, we could be observing a 
family-structure as opposed to an income effect. An examination of the income results 
for the subsample with unchanged marital status over time does not confirm this 
speculation, however. Other alternative interpretations should be pursued in future work. 
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Table 2.6 
Family Income 



*» 
♦ 



ERIC 



p < .01 
p 7.05 
P < .10 







1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time I 

Black 


8,310 


7,330 


-980 


15.800 


19,510 


3.710 


Time 2 


i 0,990 


10,140 


-850 


19,870 


22,310 






2,680 


2,810 


130 


4,070 


2,800 


-1,270 


Time 1 

White 


8,420 


8,920 


500 


Ifl 2"'0 




/ DU 


Time 2 


11,660 


13,780 


2,120 










3,240* 


4,860** 


1,620 


4,620** 


6,980** 


2,3607 


White Families Only: 
















1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 

Boy 


6,300 


9.930 


3,630 


17,980 


18 820 


fl4n 


Time 2 


10,900 


13,380 


2,480 


21,540 


24,590 


3,050* 




4,600 


3,450// 


1,150 


3,560** 


5,770** 


2,210 


Time 1 

Girl 


10,540 


6,920 


-3,620 


18,480 


19,130 


650 


Time 2 


12,410 


14,590 


2,180 


24,230 


27,400 


3,170* 




1,870 


7,670** 


5,800 


5,750** 


8,270** 


2,520 
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Mother's Education 

There is considerable initial (baseline) nonequivalence, with higher maternal 
education existing for both black and white unmarried women and for married whites. 
There are some qualifications by sex of the child, as can be seen in the tables. These 
differences also hold at Time 2, but slighHy less strongly, A number of groups showed an 
Increase in the women's mean education between the 2 time points. 

The magnitude of the education nonequivalence has clear implications for our 
analysis: the confounding influences of this variable must be controlled for* 
Mothers' Work Hours 

For the number of hours worked by the mother, the relations among program status, 
time, family structure, and race are strong and complex; the pattern of results is further 
qualified by sex of the target child in white families. While there are numerous 2- c^nd 
3-way interactions, the focus here will be on program differences and change over time. 

For white single mothers, there exists a strong initial (Time I) pattern of control 
women working more than program women, and this result is primarily due to fonilies in 
which the target child is female. This control-program effect carries over to Time 2, but 
with fonilies with boys contributing more to the effect. Aside from this I finding, there 
is program-control equivalence at Time I. 

There is an overall trend for women to work more at Time 2 than Time I, but some 
major qualifications hold. For single mothers, this pattern is seen for blacks, both 
program and control, but not (significantly) for whites. The pattern is more complex for 
married women. For married blacks, who even at Time I work the most of the 4 
race-by«family-structure groups (married black and single white women work more hours 
than single blacks and Tiarried whites), there was a large increase in number of hours 
worked for the program women but not for the control, producing both a program and a 
time effect involving that group. This could be a result of the program, but this finding is 
not pursued further in this report, 
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Table 2.7 

Mother's Education 
(In Years) 



-Parent 



2- Parent 





Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 

Black 


10.75 


1 1.20 


0.45** 


13 n 






Time 2 


1 1.00 


11.65 


0.65** 


12.88 


13.14 


0.26 




0.25 


0.45** 


0.20 


-0.25 


0.21 


0.46 


Time 1 

White 


1 1.33 


11.96 


0.63** 


12.48 


12.94 


0.46** 


Time 2 


1 1.75 


12.08 


0.33// 


12.79 


12.90 


0.1 1// 




0.42// 


0.12** 


-0.30 


0.31 ** 


-0.04 


-0.35* 


White Families Only: 












Time 1 

Boy 


11.83 


11.81 


-0.02 


12.13 


12.77 


0.64** 


Time 2 


12.17 


11.63 


-0.54* 


12.50 


12.74 


0.24// 




0.34 


-0.18 


-0.52 


0.37** 


-0.03 


-0.40* 


Time 1 

Girl 


10.83 


12.25 


.42** 


12.86 


13.12 


0.26* 


Time 2 


11.33 


13.00 1 


.67** 


13.11 


13.06 


-0.05 




0.50// 


0.75** 


0.25 


0.25// 


-0.06 


-0.31// 



ERIC 



p< .0! 
p< .05 
p < .10 
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Without examining sex of the target child, the situation for married white women 
oppears to be simply one of increased hours over time for both control and program. The 
primary increases, however, are for control families with a boy and for program families 
with a girl, resulting in a strong progrom-J^y-sex-by-time interaction for the two-parent 
whites. We have seen in baseline analyses of parental perceptions of the child an 
interaction betweeamather's education and sex of the child.in a.raojdel including her work 
status, and the relation of this to program involvement needs examination. In addition, 
there is preliminary evidence that level of program involvement mgy be related to sex of 
child and education. 
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Table 2.8 
Mother's: Work Hours 



Block 



White 





Control 


1 -Parent 
Progrorn 


Diff. 


Control 


2.Parent 
Program 


DIff. 


Time If 


10.00 


IS 75 


5 75 


?/; nn 


nn 




Time 2 


16 J 5 


19.50 


2.75 


9n 9^ 


^n 










nn 


-3./ 3 


IU.3U* 


16.25* 


Time 1 


23.75 


12.83 


-10.92* 


12.90 


11.32 


-1.58 


Time 2 


26.00 


15.33 


-10.67* 


17.12 


16.75 


-0.37 




2.25 


2.50 


0.25 


A.22# 


5.43* 


1.2! 



White Families Only; 



Boy 



Girl 



Tinie 1 


17.83 


12.83 


-5.45 


12.93 


13.00 


0.07 


Time 2 


27.17 


13.44 


-13.73* 


18.93 


11.60 


-7.33* 




9.34 


1.06 


-8.28 


6.00 # 


-1.40 


-7.40// 


Time I 


29.67 


13.75 


-15.92* 


12.86 


9.55 


-3.31 


Time 2 


24.83 


19.13 


-5.70 


15.18 


22.21 


7.03* 




-4.84 


5.38 


10.22 


2.32 


12.66** 


10.34* 



** p<.OI 
* p < .05 
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Fathers* Education 

White progran fathers at Time I had a higher level of education than white control 
fathers at Time 1. This initial inequality was highly significant. The education level of 
black control families at Time I, on the other hand, was slightly higher than that of black 
program fathers. 

There was a highly significant race difference for program fathers, with whites 
having the higher education level. The program -by -race interaction was significant at 
Tiooe I, with control blacks and program whites having higher educations than the other 2 
groups; this pattern also holds at Time 2. 

At Time 2, white fathers, both control and program, had a higher education level than 
they did at Time !• The samQ trend held, but nonsignificant ly, for blacks. White program , 
fathers still have a significantly higher education level than white control fathers; and 
black control fathers still have a higher education level than black program fathers. 

Table 2.9 
Father*s.£ducation 





Control 


Black 
Program 


Diff. 


Control 


White 
Program 


Diff. 


Ticne 1. 


12.83 


12.23 


-0.60// 


12.44 


13.16 


0.72** 


Time Z 


13.00 


12.31 


-0.69# 


12.67 


13.47 


0.80** 



0.17 0.08 -0.09 0.23 0.31* 0.08 



** pl.OI 
* pl.05 
// Pl.lO 
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Fathers* Work Hours 

White fathers were working more hours per week than black fathers in 1978-79 in 
both program and control families. Job cutbacks in 1980-81 may be reflected in the white 
somplQ, particularly for program families, with fathers working significantly fewer hours 
at Time 2. Black' fathers, who as a group had not been working as many hours to start 
with, did not show a decrease in hours of work over time. 

Table 2.10 
Father^s.Work Hours 





Control 


Black 
Program 


Diff. 


Control 


White 
Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 


33.33 


37.38 


4.05 


44.58 


44.62 


0.04 


Time 2. 


35.50 


39.92 


4.42 


41.63 


40.42 


-1.21 




2.17 


2.54 


0.37 


-2.95 


- 4.20 # 


-1.25 



** p £.01 

* p < .05 
// p < .10 

External Care 



Amount of care provided children outside the home (excluding school) decreased 
substantially for ail children, regardless of race, fdmij/ structure, or program. This 
reduction can be attributed to the children's entry into school. This decrease is most, 
dramatic for black children in two-parent fdnilies, who were experiencing the highest 
levels of care outside the home ot baseline. White children in single-parent families 
appear to be most involved with external care at follow-up. No program affect is 
apparent in the data. 
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Table 2.11 

External Care 
(Hrs. Per Month) 



Block 



White 





Control 


1 -Parent 
Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 


62.05 


74.25 


12.20 


Tioie Z 


25.45 


41.90 


16.45 




- 36.60** 


-32.35* 


4.25 


Time 1 


78.25 


68.08 


-10.17 


Time 2 


42.33 


36.46 


-5.87 




-35.92* 


-31.62* 


4.30 





2-Parent 




Control 


Program 


Diff. 


90.25 


85.71 


-4.54 


19.88 


21.43 


1.55 


70.37** 


- 64.28** 




30.59 


33.00 


2.41 


12.45 


9.06 


-3.39 


-18.14* 


-23.94** 


-5.80 



White Families. Only: 



Time I 82.33 66.44 -15.89 20.23 24.89 4.66 

Boy 



Time 2 45.67 27.13 -18.54 14.27 4.06 -10.21 



-36.66 -39.31** -2.65 -5.96 -20.83* -14.87 



Time L 74.17 71.38 -2.79 41.68 41.61 -0.07 
Girl 

TimeZ 39.00 55.13 16.13 10.50 14.36 3.86 



ERIC 



-35.17 



** pl.01 
* p < .05 
P 1.10 



-16.25 18.92 



-31.18** -27.25** 3.93 



SI 



S3 

Number of Children in Household 

At baseline, there were more children in control fc?milies than program families for 
both one- and two-parent blacks. The reverse held for unmarried whites. At follow-up, 
these relations still held, and marrjed whites in the control group had larger families than 
did their program counterparts. 

There were increases over tinae io family size for single whites in the program and 
both control and progrcin married whites. 

As one would expect, the two-parent families increased in size over the 3-year 
periodmare than the one-porent families. There were significantly.'mQre c^ ildren born 
during this period to white families (both control and program) than to their black 
counterparts, although black children outnumbered white children in all groups at Time 2 
as well as at Time L. 

The amouQt of program -control nonequi valence at Time I suggests the need for 
caution in interpreting program effects, and at minimum the need to examine the relation 
of number of children to outcomes.. This variable was not found to be of major 
importance in our baseline analyses, however^ 
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Table 2.12 
Number of Children in Household 







1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 


3.45 


3.00 


-OAS** 


3.75 


2.86 


-0.89** 


Time 2 


3.50 


2.75 


-0.75** 


4.00 


3.00 


-1.00** 



0.05 -0.25 -0.30 0.25 0.14 -0.1 1 



Tirne 1 

White 


2.17 


2.46 


0.29// 


2.72 


2.66 


-0.06 


Time 2 


2.25 


2.79 


0.54** 


3.12 


2.93 


-0.19* 




0.08 


0.33* 


0.25 


0.40** 


0.27** 


-0.13 


White Families. Only. 












Time 1 

Boy 


2.50 


2.63 


0.13 


2.80 


2.66 


-0.14 


Time 2 


2.50 


3.00 


0.50* 


2.87 


2.91 


0.04 




0.00 


0.37* 


0.37 


0.07 


0.25* 


0.18 


Tiaie.1 

Girl 


1.83 


2.13 


0.30 


2.64 


2.67 


0.03 


Time 2 


2.00 


2.38 


0.38 


3.39 


2.94 


-0.45** 




0.17 


0.25 


0.08 


0.75** 


0.27* 


-0.48* 



p<.OI 

* p < .05 

# p<.IO 
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Age of Target Child 

The target child Is 3 years older at the time of the second assessment} therefore all 
effects over time are significant* A not so obvious effect Is that target children In white 
single-parent households were older than the target children In two-parent households. A 
possible explanatlon^involves the oversampling of white single mothers. Toward the end 
of Wave I, proportionally more one-parent white mothers were recruited. In black 
families there were no such age differences by cnqrital status. 

The age of the target child varied for control versus program families when the study 
commenced. In black" fahiijies, the control children were older than the progrom children 
in both one- and two-parent households at Time I. White two-parent control children 
(girls not boys) were also older than their program counterparts at Time I; however, the 
reverse situation occurs for one-parent, white households, with the program target 
children older than their control group counterparts. There is a further difference in 
progranfucliIldren--femak target children were significantly older than the malq. target 
children. By Time 2, the age differences for program versus control famlies were no 
longer significant except in two-parent black families, with the target children in the 
control group remaining significantly older than the program target children. This 
relative change in age can only be attributed to shifts in when the second interviews were 
carried out. 

The age of the target child also varied by race, with one- and two-parent black 
control families having children older than their white counterparts at Time I. This 
age-by-race difference held at Time 2 for the two-parent control group, but not for the 
one-parent households. The age difference by race in program families showed the white 
children in one-parent households older than their black counterparts at Time I and Time 
2. There are no age differences by race for two-parent program fcraijies at Time I or 
Time 2. 
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Table 2.13 

Age of Target Child 
(In Days) 







1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Tirhfi 1. 


1430 


1285 


-145** 


1416 


1297 


.119** 


Time 2 


2389 


2352 


-37 


2388 


23H 


-77* 



959** 1067** 108** 9f2 1014** 42 



Time 1 

White 


1352 


1419 


67* 


1327 


1287 


-40** 


Time 2 


2377 


2413 


36 


2330 


2326 


-4 




1025** 


994** 


-31 


1003** 


1039** 


36// 


White Families Only: 












Time 1. 

Boy 


1340 


1399 


59# 


1302 


1305 


3 


Time 2 


2347 


2416 


69# 


2323 


2339 


16 




1007** 


1017** 


10 


1021** 


1034** 


13 


Time 1. 

Girl 


1364 


1459 


95* 


1353 


1269 


-84** 


Time 2. 


2407 


2408 


1 


2336 


2313 


-23 




1043** 


949** 


-94# 


983** 


1044** 


61* 



** p<.OI 
* p < .05 

^ # P£.IO 
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While there is consiclerable statistical significance for this variable, since it has a 
comparatively small variance end, by definition, changes over time, it i.as not been found 
to be strongly related to our outcomes find we can question whether the meco differences 
indicated in the table are of "clinical" significance. 

Length of Time in Neighborhood 

As expected, length of time in neighborhood grew over time. This is most true for 
two-parent white families, and least true for two-parent black families, indicating more 
residential mobility in the latter group. At baseline there were significont 
progrorn -control differences, with program families having been in the neighborhood 
longer then controls, in the two-parent case, but the opposite pattern existing for single 
women. These effects carry over to Time 2. 
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Table 2.14 

Length of Time in Neighborh>ood 
(In Months) 







1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 


60.30 


53.90 


-SAO 


31.13 


73.07 


41.94** 


Time 2 


78.75 


69.35 


-9M 


40.50 


80.79 


40.29** 



18.45// ^Im "537 77l2 TST 



ERIC 



Time 1 

White 


1 15.50 






bo.oJ 


Q7 on 
0/.7U 


1 Q 

1 7.U / * * 


Time 2 


138.33 


67 38 


-70 9'i** 






9n 9'^-x--x- 




22.83 


13.09 


-9.74 


20.77** 


22.63** 


1.86 


White Families;Only: 












Time 1 

Boy 


108.00 


54.25 


-53.75** 


62.20 


95.63 


33.43** 


Time 2 


142.00 


56.25 


-85.75** 


87.37 


111.60 


24.23** 




34.00// 


2.00 


-32.00 


25.17** 


15.97// 


-9.20 


Time 1 

Girl 


123.00 


54.38 


-68.62** 


75.93 


79.70 


3.77 


Time 2 


134.67 


89.63 


-45.04* 


92.00 


109.39 


17.39// 


** p< .01 

* p < .05 

# p<.IO 


11.67 


35.25* 


23.58 

67 


16.07// 


29.69** 


13.62 
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MobiPty 

We make the initial observation that self-selection has occurred: the most 
significant.movers have by Time Zm^ived out of the sample. Within this framework, we 
see that the previous 3 years (including assessment period) have been somewhat more 
stable in terms of mobility than the 3 years prior to baseline. For whites, there is a 
significantly greater decrease :n mobility for those in vs. those not in the progromj this 
effect is especially strong for single "mothers. This is consistent with length of time in 
neighborhood, especially in the case of white, two-parent families. 
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Table 2.15 
Mobility 







1 -Parent 






2-Parent 






Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Control 


Program 


Diff. 


Time 1 

Block 


1.30 


1.85 


0.55 


1.75 


0.64 


-I.ll* 


Time 2 


i.lO 


1.75 


0.65# 


1.38 


0.50 


-0.88// 




-0.20 


-0.10 


0.10 


-0.37 


-0.14 


0.23 


Time 1 

White 


1.58 


1.61 


1.09** 


0.69 


0.66 


-0.03 


Time 2 


1.00 


0.61 


-0.33 


0.38 


0.24 


-0.14 




-0.58 


-2.00** 


-1.42* 


-0.31 


-0.42* 


-0.1 1 


White Families.Only: 












Time 1 

Boy 


1.67 


2.88 


1.21** 


0.80 


0.54 


-0.26 


Time 2 


1.50 


0.69 


-0.8 1# 


0.33 


0.17 


-0.16 




-0.17 


-2.19** - 


■2.02** 


-0.47# 


-0.37# 


0.!0 


Time 1 

Girl 


1.50 


2.25 


0.75 


0.57 


0.79 


0.22 


Time 2 


0.50 


0.63 


0.13 


0.43 


0.30 


-0.13 


** p <.0I 

* p <.05 

# p <.I0 


-1.00// 


-1.62** 


-0.62 


-0.14 


-0.49* 


-0.35 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 2.2 
Demographic Analysis of Program Participation 
The measures of prograha participation described in Section 2.5 have been analyzed as 
a function of demographic variables. The program variables were analyzed in a model 
including the factors: race, fofcnijy structure, and sex of child. Two analyses were done 
for each variable, the first using only the sarnpkof 126 families who were in program 
neighborhoods, and the second for the total sample. The first sample is relevant for 
examining differences in participation rate for families with original program assignment. 
The second gives an indication of differences in the participation variables when used as 
continuous noeasures in evaluating the program itself. 

Table 2.16 

SarnplQ Sizes for Program Participation Models 
// Program Families (Total = 126) 



Black White 
Boy Girl Total Boy Girl Total 



1 -Parent 


6 


14 


20 


16 


8 


24 


2 -Parent 


6 


8 


14 


35 


33 


68 




12 


22 


34 


51 


41 


92 



All Families (Total = 225) 



Block White 
Boy Girl Total Boy Girl Total 



1 -Parent 


17 


24 


41 


22 


14 


36 


2-Parent 


8 


14 


22 


65 


61 


126 




25 


38. 


63 


87 


75 


162 
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Total Meetings and Visits 

For this measure of program.portlcipation, there is an interaction between race and 
family structure, with the lowest participation rate by two-parent black fcrailies and the 
highest rate by two-parent white families. This effect is somewhat stronger for families 
in which the target child is a boy. 

Table 2.17 
Total Meetings and Visits 

Program Families 





Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


1 -Parent 


15.33 


16.64 


1.31 


18.31 


14.88 


-3.43 


2-Parent 


5.83 


16.88 


11.05 


22.17 


24.15 


1.98 




-9.50 


0.24 


9.74 


3.86 


9.27# 


5.41 




Boy 


Black 
Girl 


All Families 
Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


1 -Parent 


5.41 


9.71 


4.30 


13.32 


8.50 


-4.82 


2-Parent 


4.38 


9.64 


5.26 


11.94 


13.06 


1.12 




-1.03 


-0.07 


0.96 


-1.38 


4.56 


5.94 



** n <.0I 
* p < .05 

// p <.I0 
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Total Meetings 

There Is one sicoplQ but impoctant result for total naeetings participated in: black 
porticipation was much lower than white, irrespective of fanaily structure or sex of child. 
The differences are sufficiently large that an evaluation of the effects of meetings almost 
certoinly cannot involve a comparison of races. 

Table 2.18 
Total Meetings 



Program Families 





Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


1 -rarent 


U.o/ 


0.50 


-0.17 


6.25 


3.62 


-2.63 


2-Parent 


0.33 


1.12 


0.79 


4.34 


5.64 


1.30 




-0.34 


0.62 


0.96 

All Families 


-1.91 


2.02 


3.93 




Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


I -Parent 


0.24 


0.29 


0.05 


4.54 


2.07 


-2.47 


2-Parent 


0.25 


0.64 


0.39 


2.34 


3.05 


0.71 




0.01 


0.35 


0.34 


-2.20# 


0.98 


3.18 



** p <.0I 
» p <.05 
# p <.I0 
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Total Visits 

For total visits, there is no overall difference by race* There is a race-by-family- 
structure interaction: lowest participation is by single white rao.thers and two-parent 
families, while oKirrjed whites and single black mathers participate more. Participation is 
significantly higher for married than for single whites. The low participation by married 
blacks is primarily in those families where the target child is male. 

Table 2.19 
Total Visits 



Program Families 

Black White 
Boy Girl Total Boy Girl Total 



I -Parent 


14.67 


16.14 


1.47 


12.06 


11.25 


-0.81 


2-Parent 


5.50 


15.75 


10.25// 


17.83 


18.52 


0,69 




-9.17 


-0.39 


8.78 

All Families 


5.77// 


7.27// 


1.50 




Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


I -Parent 


5.18 


9.42 


4.24 


8.77 


6.43 


-2.34 


2-Parent 


4.12 


9.00 


4.88 


9.60 


10.02 


0.42 



-1.06 -0.42 0.64 0.83 3.59 2.76 



** p 1.01 
p 1.05 

P l.io 



// 
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Progrom II Visits 

For Program II visits, there is a strong finding of chorQ visits made to two-parent 
than to single-porent families, and a weaker finding of more visits to fcroijies of girls 
than families of boys. Black families with girls participated in relatively morQ visits than 
the other groups, due to the large numb.er of visits to married black parents of girls. 

Table 2.20 
Program II Visits 

Program Families 





Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


1 -Parent 


0.33 


1.71 


1.38 


2.38 


1.38 


-1.00 


2-Parent 


2.33 


7.75 


5.42* 


3.28 


3.12 


-0.16 




2.00 


6.04** 


4.04 

All Families 


0.90 


1.74 


0.84 




Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


I -Parent 


0.12 


1.00 


0.88 


1.73 


0.78 


-0.95 


2-Parent 


1.75 




2.68// 


1.77 


1.69 


-0.08 




1,63 


3.43** 


1.80 


0.04 


0.91 


0.87 



** p<.01 

* p < .05 

# p<.IO 
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Program I Visits 

The some essential pattern seen for total visits holds also for Program I visits alone. 
(Note that Program I visit3 Is a subset of total visits.) The sex-of-child effect in the low 
participation by married blacks is weaker, however, because proportionally more Program 
II visits were made to this group than to the other groups. 

Many more total Program I than Program !l visits were made, and the total visit 
variable and Program I visits are thus closely related. 

Table 2.21 
Program I Visits 



Program Families 





Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


I -Parent 


14.33 




0.10 


9.69 


9.88 


0.19 


2-Parent 


3.17 


8.00 


4.73 


14.54 


15.39 


0.85 




-II.I6# 


-6A3 


4.73 

All Families 


4.85 


5.51 


0.66 




Boy 


Black 
Girl 


Total 


Boy 


White 
Girl 


Total 


1 -Parent 


5.06 


8.42 


3.36 


7.04 


5.64 


-1.40 


2-Parent 


2.38 


4.57 


2.19 


7.83 


8.33 


0.50 




-2.68 


-3.85 


-1.17 


0.79 


2.69 


1.90 



** p 1.01 
* p 1.05 
// p 1.10 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 2.3 
Model for Analyzing Homogenerty of Regressions 

In this technical note, we give a brief discussion of nonhomogeneous regressions. 
Details ore given in Henderson (1982). Assume fpr simplicity that there is a single 
continuous independent variable--for example, the level of joint activity engaged in by 
the child and the oiotber. Consider a simple classification structure, with mother's 
education (less than or equal to 12 years; more than 12 years) and progrdrn (control. 
Program I, Program II) as fixed factors; the logic extends to tnodels with morq factors* 
The chUd's pefformqnce in school is the outcome under exdnination. 

In this model, one question of interest is whether there are mean differences in 
school performance for children in the 3 program groups or by education groups, adjusting 
for level of joint activities (the standard analysis of covariance). It is conventional 
wisdom that the test of mean differences should not be made if the regressions of school 
performance on activities differ for the progrom-by-educatFon subgroups. This condition 
is, however, unnecessarily broad. 

It is convenient to work with a subclass cneaGs mad^l, with a term for the continuous 
variable that parallels" the term for the.OTQflns: 



y. M = H. . + © . • X. M + e. . 



where y represents school performance, x represents joint activities, y. ^ the raeao of 
the . .th subclass, 0. . the regression in the . .th subclass, and i = I, 2, 3 (for the three 
program groups), j = 1,2, (for the educatton groups), k= !, n . . = the number of 
observations in the . .th subclass. Any hypothesis regarding/ra^an differences can be 
expressed as a function of the Mj ^s. For exarnpk, the conventional main effect for 
education is a comparison of the unweighted averages over the three levels of program,, 
for each education group. 
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If we were to write an equivalent rhodel in overly parameterized forrn, w'e would have 
^1Jk ' ^ * t, + ej + (te),j * (S * e^, * S,^ * 6(te),.^>ijk * ^ijk . 

where P denotes the intercept, Gj the levels of education, the level of progrctn,. 

(te)- • the interactions, and where there are regressions corresponding to each of these 
• J 

classification effects. Any hypothesis regarding terms in this second model can be 
expressed in terms of a hypothesis regarding the j and 9 -j of the first modeU 

There is a sufficient condition for any test of mean differences to be valid in the 
sense that it is invariant to the mean value of the covariates. This condition is that the 
sane function of the 6 that is of interest for the not differ significantly from 
zero. The condition can be fulfilled for any given test, even though there are other 
differences dmctng the regressions. For any test of interest regarding the the parallel 
test of the 9jj should be made in order to detemnine the validity of the forroer^ 

Often our primary questions of substontive interest can be expressed in terras.of 
whether the regressions (the 6:: -*s) differ. We are interested in, for exarnplQ, the question 
of whether the relation between school perforinqnce and joint activiiies is the sdrnet for 
progrocn.aad control families, and for children of mothers with less versus more 
education. Thus, the.'mQdel that tests for.raeon differences (and exdnines the validity of 
these tests) also provides the informatlpn needed to study this other type of question. 

We con summarize the analysis in this example in the following type of table. E 
denotes education, T denotes program-status, and the 3 's denote regressions that are 
functions of the O^js corresponding to the functions of the P j*s represented in the first 
sevea lines of the analysis. The three levels of program are partitioned into T^ (control 
vs. I) and Tq (control vs. II). 3^ is an overall regression averaged over all i j. 
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• The tests associated with lines (8) through (15) are of interest themselves, as 
Indfcatedfor 3^ (line 12) above. The tests of mean differences in each of lines (I )-(7) 
are valid if the respective tests in lines (9) - (15) are nonsignificant.^ 



Source 


d.f. 


(1) T 


2 


(2) T, 


(1) 


(3) T3 


(1) 


(4) E 


1 


(5) TE 


2 


(6) T,E 


(1) 


(7) V 


(1) 


(8) 3^ 


1 


(9) 3, 


2 


^^^^ fl 
P4. 


[ 1 ) 


\ ' U P4. 


\ 1 ) 


(12) 3^ 


1 


(13) 3. 
''e 


2 


(14) 3t g 


(1) 




(1) 


(16) Within 


n 



MS 



probability 



CD?/--' U regarding the regressions is significant, a test of mean differences can still 

lI\JV> be carried out for any specific cover late value. 



CHAPTER 3 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE AND ADAPTATION 
Charles. R* Henderson, Jr. 

One of the primary goals of the program intervention even if indirect --.was to 
facilitate the child's interaction with and performance in schooU The program in part 
attempted to foster communications between the parents and the teacher, primarily 
through discussions with the parents. Results relatifig to this atternpt,are discussed in 
Chapter 5. In addition to this explicit focus on the school, many of the program gctrvities 
were aimed at iriproving the child's cognitive skills. It is the cognitive perfonnance 
outcomes, as well as rneasures of the child's work habits and interpersonal relations at 
school, that are examined in this chapter. 

Our study for the National Institute of Education concerned the "ecological forces 
affecting children and fonilies during a period of transition from homQ to school ." One of 
the questions we proposed fo examine was how the program Influenced the natural ecology 
outside and within the family, as well as relations between home. and school, so as to 
affect the child's perfontumce and behavior in school. The first step in this process is to 
determine to what extent there are program effects for the school outcomes, and that is 
the primary topic of this chapter. Hypotheses I and II of the NIE renewal proposal 
(Cochran, 1980) state that school performance will be enhanced by linkages between the 
home and school and by joint activities involving some degree of complexity engaged in 
with the child by fdnijy members. In addition, Hypothesis III states that the effectiveness 
of the family as a childrearing system.— and implicitly the child's perfoniange in 
school--is enhanced by the existence of a supportive social network. These 3 links are 
explored in subsequent chapters. Directly involved in the current and subsequent chapters 
is the consideration of whether progrdtn effects differ for families of contrasting 
sociodemogcaphic backgrounds, as stated by Hypothesis VI. 
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The organization of this chapter is as follows. First, the outcome variables are 
described. This is followed by discussions of the progrom^specification, samples used in 
analysis, and issues of validity. The/mcxdels and resu'ts are then presented for the public 
school children. The chapter concludes with some alternative and refined models, 
clarifying (or raising questions about) the primary findings, and a discussion of the results. 
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3.1 SCHOOL OUTCOME VARIABLES 
The data on school performance and adaptation that are available to us for analysis 
come from 2 sources: school records, including the report cards for the first 3 marking 
periods of the 1981-82 school year (when the/mqjority of the project target children were 
in the first grade), attendance records from the report card, and informntipn on the child's 
asslgnxxj^nt to special education, remedial help, or being retained in the samei grade; and a 
set of questions (called the Teacher Survey) prepared by the project and completed by the 
teachers of each project child in April through June of 1982. We also interviewed the 
parents to obtain their perspective on the school situation. These data from parents are 
used in a subsequent chapter on hom^-school co'mrounication (Chapter 4). In the current 
chapter, brief attention is given to one Parent Interview variable, the parent's report of 
how the child feels about school. 

The Teacher Survey was given in identical form to all teachers, except that a 
different version was used for children in kindergarten. The data from this source are 
nearly complete; 7 teachers did not complete the survey, in some cases because parental 
permission was not given* The report cards did not have identical forinots for all children 
in the sannple: kindergarten report cards differed frorri those used in the first and second 
gradesj there were 2 public-school forrnqt^j and private-school report cards had their own 
format. The project asked private-school teachers to transfonn-the grades they had given 
to the format of the/mare prevalent public-school form*. Thus, we were able to confine 
attention to this form only. To provide compacability across the total sample, we 
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eliminated from consideration it^s for which there was no obvious match for all school 
types. Then, for variables for which the grading scale was not identical, we carried out 
transformations to put all grades on a comparable basis. One public-school format in 
grades I and 2 has a range of grades, from A•^ to F, with 15 possible points; the second 
marks in terms of 'Very good progress,". . . , "little progress." The kindergarten grades 
used a similar qualitative ratiny. Kindergarten marks and the second forrtLot of grades I 
and 2 weramapped onto the l5-p6int scale, with "satisfactory progress," for example, 
given a 7, providing reasonable comparability across all children. 

Some variables are scales composed of 2 or/rnqre of the original Teacher Survey or 
report card variables. These are constructed as the average of the itans in the scale. 
When the proportion of items witK'missing data exceeded a prespecified value (usually 
.30), the scale it:,elf was assigned a missing data value. Variables with a large number of 
cases missing were excluded a priori . 

The selection of individual variables and the construction of scales were based on 
analysis of correlations between variables, content validity, and a sequence of preliminary 
analyses of variance and co variance. The reduced list of variables that was then 
subjected to intensive analysis to examine program effects is presented in Table 3.1. Most 
variables on this list ore not Included In the results section; Instead, we have selected the 
most Important and those thafbest illustrate coinmon patterns of results. 

The variables can be organfzed into several general categories: rneasures of the 
child's cognitive developme^nt, cognitive-ijacttivation and work habits, and social and 
interpersonal characteristics; objective measures of the school's decision to have the child 
repeat a grade or be given remttdlal attention; and a small group of miscellaneous 
variables such as attendance and a grade for physical education. 
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Table 3.1 



School Outcome Variables 



Cognitive Developraent 

V 1 34 Report card average 

V 1 7 1 Average reading marks 

V 1 72 Average math marks 

VI73 Average language, English, spelling, social studies, science marks 

VI 74 Average handwriting, health, art, music, physical education marks 

VI 77 Sum of reodmg, math, language, English, etc. (1 7 1 + 172 + 173) 

V395 Report card language 

V397 Report card hard science total 

V92 Reading — 1st report card 

V93 Reading ~ 2nd report card 

V94 Reading ~ 3rd report card 

V96 Math — 1st report card 

V97 Math — 2nd report card 

V98 Math — 3rd report card 

V9 1 Current readihg level 

V99 Vocabulary understanding (without kindergarten cases) 

VlOO Creates stories 

VIOI Can tell simple. story 

VI 02 Shows auditory skills 

V 1 97 Language sum.(95- 1 02) 

V 1 98 Language and report card reading scores (V99- V 1 02, V92-V94) 

V 1 99 Language and average reading mnrk (V99- V 1 02, V 1 7 1 ) 

V389 Language 2 (99, 102) (without kindergarten cases) 

V39I Vocabulary understanding 

V392 Can tell a simple story 

V393 Shows audrtory skills 

V394 Language 3 (391 + 393) 

V396 Report card language and vocabulary and auditory skills 

VI 95 Creativity 

V28 1 Cognitive development sum (V9 1 -V94, V96-V99, V 1 02) 

V4I0 Cognitive development problems. 

V4I4 Cognitive development problenas.and behavior problems and of tendance problems 

V400 Report card English and vocabulary and language 

V40I Verbal language 

V402 All language 




Cognitive Motivation and"V/6rk Habits 

V288 Cognitive motiyation sum 

VI75 Work and study skills evaluation 

V282 CognFtive development 

VI 80 Cognitive motivation n)inus self-confidence 

VI 79 Time on task measures 

VI03 Follows directions.-- 3rd report card 

VI05 Sufficient attention span 

V 1 24 At tempts, new tasks 

VI 25 Confidence 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 



Social ond Interpersonal Chancterlstlcs 

VI 76 Social behavior 

V289 Relationship with teacher 

V290 Social maturit/ 

VI96 Social maturity 2 

V390 Social maturity 3 

VI 10 Helpful 

VIII Manners 

VI 12 Meets decnancis of general social behavior 

VI 13 Expresses dissent in socially acceptable manoer 

VI 14 Solves own problems, 

VH5 Sticks up for self 

V 1 06 Interaction with classmates 

VI 27 Truthful 

V398 Social maturity 4 

V399 Social maturity 5 

V283 Interpersonal relations 

V?B4 Personal adjustment 

ViSI Social maturity minus self-confidence 

V 1 82 Self-confidence 

VI 17 Takes responsibility 

VI 18 Behaves well in school 

VI 19 Happy 

V 1 20 Can have fun by self 

V 1 29 Frequently expresses own ideas 

V4I2 Behavior and emotional problems 



Remedial Help or Repeoting Grade 

VI 36 Remedial help in 1982 

VI 37 Remedial help in 1981 or before 

VI 38 Retained in 1982 

VI 39 Retamed m 1981 or before 

VI 40 Retamed or specibi education in 1982 

Miscellaneous ond Across Domqin Summary Vaciobles 

VI 35 Child's attitude about going to school 

V 1 33 Number o f days absent 

VI 30 Physical education — s2nd report card 

VI 26 Keeps self clean 

V285 Teacher Survey total 

V286 Teacher Survey and report cord 
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3.2 THE SPECIFICATION OF PROGRAMS IN MODELS FOR ANALYSIS 



As described in Chapter 2, the single greatest effort made in the evaluation was the 
atteinpt jfo understand the most appropriate way to specify programs Jn our models for 
analysis. The central focus was the.madels for the -^valuation of school outcomes. 

There are 3 prirruarx measures of program participation (the number of group meetings, 
the number of Program I ho'mQ visits, and the number of Progrcwn Jl home visits) as well as 
the original nominal assignment of the family on the basis of neighborhood of residence to 
I of 3 program statuses (control. Program I, and Program J I). Specifying the program 
status of each family is made more complex by the merger of the 2 original programs at 
the approxirr.ate 'midpoint of the program effort, with each family having the option to 
choose either, both, or neither of the orFgina! program fomaats. Even if we set aside 
amount of piogrciii participation^ this produced too many groups to be analyzed, with our 
samplQ.size, while still including other important variables (Program I before. Program I 
after; Program I before. Program II after; Program 1 before. Program ! and II after; etc.). 
In addition, we have concluded that there are issues of self-selection involved in families' 
decisions about how to participate, particularly as a function of sociodemographic 
characteristics and the pare; ./s? perception of the child's need for help. 

We evaluated a wide ran^c of models that divided the fatrulies into program groups 
based on amount and type of participation--both taking into account and ignoring nominal 
assignment- -but ultimately rejected these^mo.d^ls, concluding that artifacts resulting 
froitLSelf-selection and sociodemographic nonequivalence were dominating any program 
effects. The final decision thus became one of whether to work with the original 3 
nominal levels or to collapse nominal I and II, recognizing that each contained a mixture 
of fonilies with minimal pcrticipa»L>n, Program I only. Program II only, and both I and II. 
In either of these specifications, v/e regained the option of including measures of level of 
participation gs covariates. 
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We carried out 'many analyses of school outccJmes in the 3-level modeU Initially, 
there appeared to be differences between Program I and II, but after appropriate demographic 
controls, they were largely eliminated, (Mother's education is higher in Program I than in 
Program II, for exampJ^O This conclusion, and the fact that the 2 groups are not at all 
distinct in their patterns of participation in the 2 types of program activities, argued 
persuasively in the end for the 2-level variable, contrasting nominal assignment to the 
control condition with a simple progrom specification combining the 2 original program 
conditions. The coherence of results for school outcomes Is greatest using this approach, 
and this specification is used throughout the report. 

3^3 EXCLUSIONS FROM SAMPLE AND ISSUES OF COMPARABILITY 
We consider here 2 issues that relate to the comparability of the groups to be evaluated 
for program^etfects. These issues are of concern in the analysis of school outcomes but 
are of minor Importance for other outcomes reported In subsequent chapters. Six of the 
225 target children available for analysis at Time 2 were classified by the schools as being 
in special education. These children have conditions ranging from learning disabilities to 
Down's syndrome. ,ln all cases, ihey were not graded by the standard criteria, and we 
cannot assume that the teacher In response to the Teacher Survey used the same criteria 
for those children as for others. Therefore, a decision was made to exclude these cases 
from the analyses in this chapter, from the home-school communications analyses of Chapter 
4, and from the chapters. linking school outcomes to other variables (Chapters 5 and 7). 

At the time of the Wave II data collection, themqjorlty (188) of the children were in 
the first grade; 15 were in second grade, and 22 were In kindergarten. The target age at 
the time of the original sample recruitment was 3 years, but this constraint was occosIonQlly 
relaxed in both directions in order to obtain sufficient autaples In certain neighborhoods; 
the age range at time of recruitment was 2 years, ^/moj.ths to 4 years, 9 raQnths. This 
range in age causes.few complications.for variables other than school outcomes, so long as 
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we thoroughly investigate the need to adjust for the effects of age. In the case of school 
outcomes, there is the possibility of differences by grade that are structural. The approach 
taken in variable construction to ensure comparability of measures across grades was 
discussed above. The possibility remains, however, that performance will differ by grade 
and that program effectiveness will not be uniform for each grode. 

To investigate these issues, we carried out analyses of the school variables in models 
that included grade level, program, and the other important model factors. This required 
a series of runs, since not all of the other variables could be included simultaneously. The 
results of these analyses showed a general trend for higher scores to be given to kindergarten 
than to either first or second grade children — for both program and control. We did not 
pursue this finding, but presumably the teachers are using a somewhat different standard 
in evaluating children in kindergarten. The crucial finding, however, was that there were 
no interactions of grade with program (and virtually none with other factors). In addition, 
the distribution of grades across the program groups is uniform. Thus, we were able to 
eliminate grade level from consideration in the analyses lhat are given in this report. 

3.4 INTRODUCTION TO RESULTS 
One of the primary limitations of an analysis of school outcomes is that there are no 
measures at Time I --the children were not yet in school. Also, we were not able to obtain 
IQ scores or other "objective" standardized measures of ability. While such standardized 
measures should always be used with caution, they would have been of great assistance to 
us in evaluating the effects of the program.. In our analyses, it is difficult to determine 
with certainty whether control -program differences are acually ihe result of the program 
as opposed to initial nonequivalence. The problem [s exacerbated by the relatively small 
subclass sizes that are unavoidable in our models as we attempt to odjust for the influence 
of factors that we know have imporiance. We attempt to deuLwith the issue of nonequivalence 
by making complete model formulations, examining all important sociodemographic 
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variables, since these variables may be the cause of the nonequivalence and can be adjusted 
for in the models. While we have uncovered no evidence to suggest problems.of nonequivalence, 
the potential still exists that our groups are nonequivalent on variables that we have not 
measured, particularly innate ability. 

The absence of premea^ures (and the possibly related lack of coherence of results in 
rtlpdels with a more detailed program specification) contributed to the decision to work 
with the simple 2-level program variable. A few real findings may be missed in this approach, 
but the results that do emerge should be more stable and freer of artifact. 

We turn now to a discussion of the models used to obtain the primary results in this 
chapter. In the analysis of school data, we became aware of the importance of distinguishing 
public and private schools: the patterns of results are quite different for these 2 groups. 
Later, we consider amadel that includes a factor to compare public and private schools. 
Because positive program effects are seen most clearly for children attending public schools 
and because the private sample is smaller than the public, restricting the variables that 
can be included jointly, the first basic set of results is given for the public-school sample 
only, for which we can have a more fully specified model (more categorical variables) 
with larger subclass sizes. 

In this analysis, program (control vs. program), race (black vs. white), and family 
structure (one- vs. two-parent fcmilies) are the primary classification factors. These 
factors are denoted T, R, and P, respectively. One set of analyses considered simply those 
variables and their interactions. It is also important to bring In a measure of socioeconomic 
status that is available and valid for the entire sample under consideration. We know that 
children from families of higher SES perform better in school than do those from lower 
SES backgrounds. Since the sanaple is not unifomily. distributed by SES across race, family 
structure, and program groups, controlling for SES is important. Previous work with baseline 
data indicated that mother's education is our best measure,- preliminary analyses of school 
data confirmed this. We looked at arao.del including T, R, P, and mother's education in 
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continuous fonri as a covariate, with regressions specified separately by the smallest model 
subclasses. Across the broad range of outcomes considered in this chapter, this analysis 
showed consistently nonhomogeneous regressions (regressions that differed b> the TRP 
subclasses)* While there are methods to proceed in this circumstance (see Henderson, 
1982), in the current cose the complexity in doing so is considerable and the gains are 
Oninimal. To avoid detracting from the central purpose of the chapter, these methods are 
not pursued. An alternative model, one that proves to be quite revealing of patterns in 
the data, is to include mother's education categorically, denoted by M, with 2 levels (;! 12 
years, > 12 years). Further analyses examined the continuous education variable in the 
TRPM model, with separate regressions specified for the 8 TRP subclasses. 

The subclass sizes for the public sarnpk (excluding special education cases) defined 
by progrdrn,.race, fornijy structure, ond.mQther's education are shown in Table 3.2. 

Table 3.2 

Public School Sample by Program, Race, 
Marital Status, and Mother's.Education 

Control Program 



Single 



Married 





Black 


White 


Black 


White 


Low Ed. 


13 


8 


1^ 


17 


High Ed. 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Low Ed. 


5 


IS 


7 


25 


High Ed. 


3 


18 


2 


23 



Other variables were also examined in the context of .this basic public-school model. 
Sex of the child was included Insteod of mother's education. In this m^odel, the primary 
results held up; further, there were remarkably few main effects by sex, and virtually 
none that interacted with programs. Therefore, these results are not reported. A brief 
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discussion of results for runs controlling for other sociodemographic variables is given 
below, but, in summary, the overall patterns* presented in the next section are maintained. 

The sample of 2-parent white families is considerably larger than the other 3 
roce-by-family-structure groups, and, from separate analyses of this group, we are able 
to obtain more precise estimates, with finer subdivisions by other factors. Some results 
from this approach are included below. 

We have mentioned the public-school/private-school distinction. For the public 
schools, it is also possible to distinguish school districts. Two major groupings are 
possible: district I (city schools) vs. districts 2-8 (suburban schools). The layout for race 
by public/private by district can be seen in Table 3.3. Since the private schools cross over 
district boundaries, the most sen^jible way to look at the effect of district is to restrict 
attention to public schools. Since there is only I black family in the public schools 
suburban districts, we examined a model with 3 levels: city black vs. city white vs. 
suburban white. This factor, of course, replaces race in our basic models. Results from 
this model are given after the main results section. There is some tendency for the 
program effects to be stronger in the suburbs than the city, for the white component of 
the sample. 

Public and private schools were also compared, making no distinction by district. The 
number of children in nonparochial private schools is very small, as can be seen in Table 
3.3, and these other private schools are of a variety of types (for example, Faith Heritage 
and Jowonio), each different, empirically and by definition, from both parochial and the 
public schools. Therefore, we chose to exclude these schools from the analysis, giving a 
direct public-parochial comparison. This factor is denoted by C. The basic model for 
those analyses was TRPC We will sometimes refer to the parochial schools simply as 
private, and for the remainder of the report the terms are to be regarded as 
interchangeable. 

The statements of findings to be presented in this chapter are based on tests that are 
^ significant at the .10 level or better, unless otherwise indicated. That is, every assertion 
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Table 3.3 

Sarnple Sizes by ScSool Type, District, and Race 
Public Parochial Other Private 





City 
District. 


Suburban 
District 






Slack 


5! 


1 


9 


1 


White 


62 


52 


37 


6 


Total 


113 


53 


46 


7 



Special education cases excluded 



made in the text, even without an explicit reference to a table and a probability, is 
significant at the JO level or better. The tables of results give explicitly probabilities 
that are significant at the .20 level or better' for any tests shown by the table configura- 
tions. A caution is important at this stage, however. Results are reported in the language 
of program children scoring higher or performing better than the controls, for certain 
family types, with the sense that the program produced the differences. While this causal 
process may' in fact exist, at this stage we are simply reporting group differer^ces, which 
could be due to something other than the program itself. We have not been able to eliminate 
the apparent program effects by adjustment for sociodemogrcphic variables, but this process 
will continue beyond the scope of this report. In addition, we reemphasize that we have 
no adjustment for innate or initial ability. 

The discussion section will return to the issue of whether the program could have 
produced the apparent effects. A reason for our caution, however, is the follov/ing: we 
have not been able to demonstrate any relation between scfKx>l outcomes and level of 
participation in the program, even for those outcomes and family types for whiph we show 
program effects. Subsequent chapters examine the relation of school outcomes to 
parent-child joint activities, dhiQunt of home-school contact, and social network size and 
composition, 3 broad domains the program was designed to alter and through which the 
^ program could have had an effect on the child^s school performance. 
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3,5 RESULTS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Main effects by race, family structure, and education are considered first. (Tiiese 
effects are averaged over levels of each of the other factors, including programs.) Across 
a considerable range of variables, including both cognitive and interpersonal outcomes, 
children from two-parent households perfonn better than those from single-parent homes. 
Examples include/mast of the report card variables, and the if.rerpersonal relations scales. 
Out of the 81 primary variables analyzed in the final models, 37 differed significantly at 
the .10 level or below, A number of others were significant before adjustment for mother's 
education. Twenty-seven of the 81 variables showed children of higher-ed«^cated mothers 
performing significantly better than those from the lower-maternal-education group. 
These variables were even more heavily concentrated in the cognitive performance area 
than those showing fahnily-structure effects. The results for race are interesting. Only 5 
of the 81 show effects by race, with whites outperforming blacks. Four of these are cognitive 
variables. Before control for mother's education, however, 37 differed significantly, with 
several others just over the .10 level of significance. This is added confirmation of the 
importance of adjusting for a measure of socioeconomic status, and the power of the control 
for education. We give no further attention in this report to these results; the focus is 
exclusively on program differences^ which are, of course, most typically seen m interactions 
with the 3 sociodemographic factors. 

There are 3 overall program findings, statistically significant across a number of 
variables, that emerge from the school data. We find, first, strong and reasonably coherent 
positive program effects for children in the public schools from two-parent families (across 
both race and both education groups) and for children from lower-SES families, as measured 
by mo therms education (across race and family-structure groups). This pattern of results 
means that the effects are typically strongest in.raare narrowly defined groups — for 
example, two -parent families in which the mother has lower education (the program effect 
for this group is significant for a high proportion of all variables). The general pattern of 
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results holds strongly for the measures of cognitive development, but also for certain 
other variables. The effects for any given variable may be concentrated more In one race 
than the other, but the pattern is strong enough across races to justify labeling results as 
main effects, substantively as well as statistically. Here we are using the term **main 
effect" somewhat loosely since the effects are still at the level of an interaction, or 
alternatively, a main effect for a subgroup such as two-parent fanllies. For socne variables, 
the program main effect for the entire sample is statistically significant. 

The second overall pattern is one of negative program effects for selected noncognitive 
variables for children from white, single-parent, higher -maternal-education families. 
This strong effect often produces statistical significance at the level of single-parent 
whites, higher -educated whites, and even oil whites and all higher -educated mothers. But 
these differences result from the dominant effect of the single cell. There are only 2 
program and 3 control cases in the cell (see Table 3.2). A qualitative examination of these 
5 families produced a clear explanation for the negative effects. In both program families, 
the parents had divorced between boseline and follow-up data collection, and both had 
severe financial problems and problems involving the ex-husband. One sibling was autistic. 
There were no similar problems In the 3 control cases. Thus we report that these results 
exist, but give them no great emphasis. If we use a procedure that tests a hypothesis 
based on weights determined by the subclass sizes rather than weighting each subclass 
equally--or, alternatively, if we remove the factor M from ihe model— these negative 
effects are largely eliminated. We discuss below those effects that remain. 

The third major pattern involves the comparison of public and parochial schools. The 
positive program effects do not hold as strongly in the private schools; there is a tendency 
for negative program effects for the private-school sample, but this effect is largely 
limited to two-parent white families in which the mother has low education. The analysis 
of these data will be presented in a separate section below. 
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3*5. 1 Cognitive Development 

As listed above in Table 3.1, the cognitive development variables come primarily from 
the report cords, but we also have information, mainly on language development, from the 
Teacher Survey. The pattern of positive program effects, particularly for two-parent 
fomilies and for lower-SES families (mother's education 1. 12 years), is seen most strongly 
In the report card evaluation of the core subjects of reading, language, math, and science, 
as opposed to subjects such as music and health or the work habits or social behavior ratings. 
The pattern is also seen in the vocabulary/language Teacher Survey variables. For the 
cognitive variables, we show means in the TRP subclasses (averaged over M) and the TPM 
subclasses (averaged over R). We also show the program contrast for the lower- 
matemal -education group, the two-parent group, and for the entire public-school sample. 
The significance level for the program contrast, when significant at .20 or below, is shown 
for each row of the table. This array of means depicts the significant patterns In the 
data. 

The average report card score for the core subjects (VI 77) Is shown in Table 3.4. 
Note that the program contrast is significant for the overall main effect, for blacks (not 
shown), for two-parent families, and for low matemal education, as well as for many of 
the subclasses that contribute to these effects (e.g., two-parent blacks, two-parent whites). 
Exhibiting the same pattern are the report card reading (V 1 7 1 ), math (V 1 72), l anguage and 
science (VI 73) scores, the components of VI 77. These 3 variables are given in Tables 
3.5-3.7. The other-subjects variable (VI 74) Including music, health, and handwriting, 
shows a similar but weaker pattern. That the report card grades are not simply a response 
set is Indicated by this variable and, especially, the work habits (VI 75) and social behavior 
(VI 76) variables discussed below; the latter 2 do not have the pattern seen for cognitive 
variables. Table 3.8 presents the average report card score (VI 34), comprising the variables 
discussed in tl ^ paragraph. 
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Black 



White 



Table 3A 

Reading + Math + English marks (VI 77) 





Control (Tl) 


Program (T2) 


T2-TI 


prob. 


Single 


26.85 


27.94 


1.09 




Married 


26.13 


31.34 


5.21 


.15 


Single 


27.00 


29.06 


2.06 




Married 


29.41 


32.89 


3.48 


.02 



^. , Low Ed. 25.57 26.27 .70 

Single 

High Ed. 26.27 30.72 4.45 



„ . Low Ed. 24.71 30.48 5.77 .01 

Married 

High Ed. 30.82 33.75 2.93 



Low Ed. 25.14 
Married 27.77 
Overall 26.85 



28.37 3.23 .03 

32.12 4.35 .03 

30.31 3.46 .03 
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87 



Black 



White 



Table 3.5 
Average reading marks (V 1 7 1 ) 

Control (T I) Program (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 

Single 7.52 8.78 1.26 

Married 7.99 10.22 2.23 .09 

Single 9.24 8.86 -.38 

Married 9.74 11.16 1.42 .01 



Single 



Married 



Low Ed. 8.18 8.34 .16 

High Ed. 8.57 9.30 .73 



Low Ed. 8.01 10.08 2.07 .01 

High Ed. 9.72 11.29 1.57 .18 



Low Ed. 8.10 9.21 I. It .03 



Married 8.86 10.69 1.83 .01 



Overall 8.62 9.75 1.13 .05 
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Block 



Whire 



Table 3.6 
VI 72 Average moth marks (VI 72) 

Control (Tl) Program (T2) T2-TI prob. 

Single 8.60 9A7 .87 

Married 8.92 10.00 1.08 

Single 8.76 10.22 IM 

Married 9.61 10.88 1.27 .0^} 



Low Ed. 8.56 8.91 .35 

Single 

High Ed. 8.81 10.77 1.96 



Low Ed. 7.87 10.13 2.26 .01 

Married 

High Ed. 10.66 10.75 .09 



Low Ed. 8.21 9.52 1.31 .03 

Married 9.26 10.44 1.18 .14 

Overair 8.98 I0J4 U6 .07 
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White 



Table 3.7 

Average Language, English, Spelling, 
Social Studies, and Science Marks (VI 73) 



Control (TO Program (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 
Single 8.73 9.66 .93 



Married 9.22 11.14 1.92 ,10 



Single 9.01 9.97 ,96 

Married 10.11 10.86 .75 



Low Ed. 8.8A 9.01 .17 

Single 

High Ed. 8.91 10.62 IJI 



Low. Ed. 8.8A 10.26 1.42 .05 

Married 

High Ed. !0.49 11.74 1.25 



Low Ed. 8.84 9.63 .79 .09 

Married 9.66 11.00 1.34 .03 

Overall 9.27 lOM 1.14 .02 
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Table 3.8 

Report card average of all marks (VI 34) 



Black 



White 



Single 



Married 





Control (Tl) 


Program (12) 


T2 - Tl 


prob. 


Single 


8.70 


9.34 


.64 




Married 


9.24 


10.63 


1.39 




Single 


9.02 


9.43 


.41 




Married 


9.91 


10.77 


.86 


.07 












Low Ed. 


8.69 


8.85 


.16 




High Ed. 


9.04 


9.92 


.88 




Low Ed. 


8.84 


10.35 


1.51 


.03 


High Ed. 


10.31 


1 1.04 


.73 














Low-Ed. 


8.76 


9.60 


.84 


.07 


Married 


9.57 


10.70 


1.13 


.07 


Overall 


9.22 


10.04 


.82 


.10 
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The Teacher Survey variables that show the pattern most strongly are vocabulary 
(V39I) and auditory skills (V393)} see Tables 3.9 and 3.10, A summary variable combining 
English/verbal evaluations from the Teacher Survey and report card sources is VI 99, 
shown in Table 3. II. 

An important variable that summarizes a ronge of cognitive domains is the count of 
the number of areas in which the child is viewed as having cognitive difficulties (V4I0). 
Drawing from all sources, each child was given a s<x>re of I for each source for which his 
or her performance fell below a prespecified level., and the number of such areas was 
counted. Thus, unlike other variables, a hfgh score indicates poorer rather than better 
performance. The cognitive difficulties variable is shown in Table 3.12. 

The only variable from the Parent Interview that we discuss in this chapter is how the 
child feels about going to school (VI 35), Table 3.13. It has a pattern of mean differences 
similar to the cognitive variables. It is interesting, however, that directions are reversed: 
those program children (for example where the.rao.ther!s education is low) who are performing 
better than controls, based on teacher evaluations, are reported by their parents as. less 
happy about school. The reason for this result is not obvious. It could be that a mechanism 
of the progroncUhat may have aided the parents in developing their children's cognitive 
skills also produced greater expectations and anxiety in the parents, which they attribute 
to the child; or there may be real anxiety on the part of the child, even while perfonning 
better. 

We also have a series of variables related to the child's being retained in a grade or 
assigned to remedial help. While there are significant effects for these variables, the 
incidence of occurrence is low, and significance can be produced largely by one or a few 
cases. At some time these variables can be analyzed by logistic linear model methods, 
giving more reliable tests of effects, but these analyses are not given in this report. 
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Table 3.9 
Vocobular)' understanding (V39I) 







Control (Tl) 


Program {T2) 


T2-. Tl 


prob. 




Single 


3.17 


2.87 


-.30 




Black 












Married 


3.23 


3.78 


.55 






Single 


3.40 


3.43 


.03 




White 












Married 


3.39 


3.77 


.38 


.05 
















Low.Ed. 


2.98 


3.04 


.06 




Single 














High Ed. 


3.58 


3.25 


-.33 






Low Ed. 


3.04 


3.64 


.60 


.04 


Married 














nigh td. 


3.58 


oof 

3.91 


.33 


















Low Ed. 


3.01 


3.34 


.33 






Married 


3.31 


3.78 


.47 


.07 




Overall 


3.30 


3.46 


.16 
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Table 3.10 
Shows auditory skills (V393) 



Block 



White 



Single 
Morried 

Single 
Morried 



Control (T I) Program (T2) T2 - Tt prob. 
3. 17 2.38 -.79 .09 

2.73 3.39 M .16 



3.46 
3.39 



3.06 
3.55 



-.AO 
.16 



Low Ed. 3.05 2.69 -.36 .15 

Single 

High Ed. 3.58 2.75 -.83 .15 



Low Ed. 2.46 3.34 .88 .00 

Married 

High Ed. 3.67 3.60 -.07 



Low.Ed. 2.75 3.02 .27 .16 

Married 3.06 3.47 .41 .10 

Overall 3.19 3.10 -.09 
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Table 3.11 

Language + average reading mark (VI 99) 



Control (T I) Progrcm (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 





Single 


18.72 


17.65 


-1.07 




Black 












Married 


19.45 


25.42 


5.97 


.07 




Single 


20.83 


19.82 


-I.OI 




White 












M.crried 


21.13 


23.78 


2.65 


.02 
















Low Ed. 


18.06 


18.17 


.11 




Single 














High Ed. 


21.49 


19.30 


-2.19 






Low Ed. 


17.61 


22.11 


4.50 


.01 


lYiarrico 














High Ed. 


22.97 


27.08 


4.11 


.18 
















Low Ed. 


17.83 


20.14 


2.31 


.05 




Married 


20.29 


24.60 


4.31 


.01 




Overall 


20.03 


21.66 


1.63 
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Black 



White 
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Table 3.12 
Cognitive Development Problems (V4 1 0) 



Control (T I) Progrom (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 
Single JM TTT ^31 



Married 3.83 2.11 -1.72 

Single 3.04 2.20 -.84 

Married 2.19 1.06 -1.13 .10 



Single 



Married 



Low Ed. 


3.60 


3.70 


.10 




High Ed. 


2.92 


1.67 


-1.25 




Low Ed. 


kM 


1.64 


-2.80 


.01 


High Ed. 


1.58 


1.53 


-.05 














Low Ed. 


4.02 


2.67 


-1.35 


.04 


Married 


3.01 


1.58 


-1.43 


.11 


Overall 


3.14 


2.14 


-1.00 


.16 
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Table 3.13 

Child's attitude about going to school (VI 35) 



Control (Tl) Progrom (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 

Single 3.04 3.28 .24 

Black 

Married 3.73 3.36 -.37 



Single 2.94 3.41 .47 

White 

Married 2.97 2.98 .01 



Low Ed. 2.98 3.03 .05 

Single 

High Ed. 3,00 3.67 .67 



Low. Ed. 3.40 2.73 -.67 .02 

Married 

High Ed. 3.30 3.61 .31 



Low Ed. 3.19 2.88 -.31 .09 

Married 3.35 3.17 -.18 

Overall 3.17 3.26 .09 
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3.5-2 Cognitive Motivation 

The results for voriables concerning work habits and persona! characteristics that 
niight be thought to contribute to success in school are interesting in comparison to the 
cognitive development variables. Relatively few of these variables show anything in the 
way of a program effect. Typical is the report card work habits variable (VI 75), Table 
3.1^, the summary variable from the Teacher Survey (VI80), Table 3.15, and time on task 
(VI 79), Table 3.16. These tables are given in the same format as those in the previous 
subsection. No program effects are missed by this method of presentation. 

3.5.3 Social Relations 

It is the social relations variables for which the only consistent trend of negative 
program effects is obtained. There are also some positive effects. For most of these 
social relations variables (see Table 3.1 for a complete list of the variables in this group), 
there is a negative effect in the white, single-parent, high-education program comparison. 
There are, however, only 2 progra and 3 control families in this group, and for this and 
other reasons mentioned above the result is not to be given great weight. The differences 
are so strong that this subclass alone produces lower-order effects, sometimes even for 
all whites or all families, with higher maternal education. Because of this situation, we 
have chosen to report an analysis that pools the education subclasses, and the tables present 
means for the TRP subclasses. Alternatively, we could have weighted the subclasses not 
equally but in proportion to our sample sizes in carrying oui tests of lower-order effects. 

The variables that show the negative effects are tr uthful (VI 27), interaction with 
classmates (Vi06), and helpful to others (VI 10), 2 of which are given in Table 3.17. 

The report card social behavior variable (VI 76) shows no effects, except for the persis- 
tent two-parent, low-education positive effect. This is true for most of the social rela- 
tions variables. The primary positive program effect can be seen in a social maturity 
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Table 3.14 
Work and study skills evaluation (VI 75) 



Control (TO ProgrQmj(I2) T2-TI prob. 





Single 


8.14 


8.61 


.47 




Black 














Married 


8.84 


10.27 


1.43 






Single 


8.95 


8.27 


-.68 




White 












Married 


9.52 


10.24 


.72 


















Low Ed. 


8.46 


8.03 


-.43 




Single 














High Ed. 


8.62 


8.85 


.23 






Low. Ed. 


8.28 


10.15 


1.87 


.04 


Mnrr'pd 














High Ed. 


10.09 


10.37 


.28 


















Low Ed. 


8.37 


9.09 


.72 






Married 


9.18 


10.26 


1.08 


.18 




Overall 


8.86 


9.35 


.49 
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Table 3.15 

Cognitive \k)tivation Minus Self -Confidence (VI80) 

Control(TI) Progrom (T2) 12-71 prob. 

Single 16.50 16.43 -.07 

Black 

Married 18.23 19.68 1.45 



Single 18.33 15.46 -2.87 

White 

Married 19.42 19.96 .54 



Low. Ed. 17.00 16.14 -.86 

Single 

High Ed. 17.83 15.75 -2.08 



Low Ed. 17.18 20.15 2.97 .05 

Married 

High Ed. 20.47 19.49 -.98 



Low Ed. 17.09 18.14 1.05 

Married 18.82 19.82 1.00 

Overall 18.12 17.88 -.24 
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Table 3.16 
Pne on Task Measures (V 1 79) 



Control (T I) Program (T2) T2 - Tl prob. 





Single 


20.7! 


21.47 


.76 




Black 












Married 


25.27 


24.04 


-1.23 






Single 


25.02 


20.72 


-4.30 


.ii 


White 












Married 


25.67 


26.12 


.45 


















Low Ed. 


22.65 


22.44 


-.21 




Single 














High Ed. 


23.08 


19.75 


-3.33 






Low. Ed. 


23.60 


26 J 8 


2.58 


.14 


ItlVJi 1 IwVi 














High Ed. 


27.33 


23.97 


-3.36 


















Low Ed. 


23.12 


24.31 


1.19 






Married 


25.47 


25.08 


-.39 






Overall 


24.17 


23.08 


-.1.09 
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Black 



Whi.v 



Table 3.17 
Interaction with Classmates (VI 06) 

Control (Tl) Program (T 2) T2 - Tl prob. 

Single 2.73 2.65 -.08 

Married 3.00 3.33 .33 

Single 3.45 2.95 -.50 .15 

Married 3.30 J.35 .05 



Truthful (VI 27) 



Single 3.20 3.12 -.08 

Black 

Married 4.00 4.33 .33 



Single 4.36 3.79 -.57 .01 

White 

Married 4.36 4.52 .16 



summary score (V390) comprising indicators of confidence and happiness. This variable 
also shows marginal negative effects that are produced by the white, single, high- 
education group. It Is shown in Table 3.! 8, in the some format as the cognitive variables. 
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Table 3.18 
V390 Social Maturity 3 

Control (TO ProgronQ_(T2) T2 - TI prob. 



Black 



White 



Single 
Married 

Single 
Married 



11.85 
13.03 



13.53 



11.18 
iii.29 



-.67 

1.26 



11.47 
15.00 



-2.59 

IA7 



.13 
.04 



Low Ed. 

Single 

High Ed. 


12.41 
13.50 


12.40 
10.25 


-.01 
-3.25 


.14 


Low Ed. 

Married 

High Ed. 


11.81 
14.75 


14.71 
14.59 


2.90 
-.16 


.01 












Low. Ed. 


12.11 


13.55 


1.44 


.04 


Married 


13.28 


14.65 


1.37 


.15 


Overall . 


13.12 


12.99 


-.13 





3.5.4 Soclodemogfaphlc Controls 

Socioeconomic status has been included in our models by the rdaternal-educatlon 
factor. Including a continuous measure of education at the overall level in addition to the 
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categorical form does not alter greatly the pattern of results presented so far. Therefore, 
these analyses are not presented. We have also examined a variety of other 
sociodernographic variables, including parents' and child's ages, number of children in the 
family, target-child birth order, income, and mother's hours worked. These analyses have 
not altered the basic results, but there is sufficient nonhomogeneity of regressions 
(indicating interactions among the socioderaagcaphic variables and programs or other 
model factors) to suggest that we are not yet at the end of these explorations. 
Interactions of program with 3 of these variables, mobility, family income, and raaternal 
work status, are given further attention in sections 3.8-3.10. 

3.6 PAROCHIAL VS. PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
The primary finding for the public schools is the higher cognitive evaluations of 
program-children than of controls, particularly for two-parent and 
low-maternal -education families. In the parochica I schools, the results are quite 
different: the overall significance of this effect is weaker, and, for white two-parent, 
low -maternal -education families, the direction reverses, with control children doing 
better than those in the program. 

Rather than presenting the full array of variables, we show in Tables 3.19 and 3.20 
the cognitive difficulties variable (V4I0) and the report cord core subjects (VI 77). which 
well represent the general pattern. Because the private sample is smaller than the public, 
we cannot, except for the two-parent white group, further split the sample by the 2 levels 
of mother's education. Therefore, 2 models were used to obtain the results shown in the 
tablesi the TRPC model for the entire sample (excluding other types of private schools 
and the special-education cases) and a TMC model for the two-parent white sample. The 
subclass sizes are given in Table 3.21. 

There is a general trend across most variables for higher scores for children In 
private schools than in the public schools. There is also a pattern of means, when the 
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Black 



White 



Single 



Married 



SingU 



Married 



Black 



White 



Single 



Married 



Single 



Married 



Table 3.19 

Total S<»Tiple 
Cognitive Developrnent Problems,(V4 1 0) 



Public School 
Control (T I ) Progr«tx-(T^) T2-T I 



Low Ed. 
High Ed. 



Low_Ed. 
High Ed. 



4.20 



4.38 



2.91 



2.89 
1.50 



.50 



.00 



.67 
2.00 



4.45 



1.89 



.25 



-2.49 



2.37 



-.54 



1.56 



.56 



■1.33 



-.94 



2.00 



1.50 



.00 



1.00 



3.54 



.20 



2.87 



-1.80 



prob. 



.10 



.08 



Parochial School 
Control (T I) Program (T2) T2-TI prob. 
6.00 1.00 -5.00 .16 



.01 



112 



105 



Black 



White 



Single 
Married 

Single 

Married 



Low Ed. 



High Ed. 



Table 3.20 

Total Sample. 
Reading + Math + English (VI 77) 



Control (TO 



24.48 



25.25 



26.91 



26.80 
32.02 



Public School 
Progrom (T2) 



25.59 



27.92 



27.92 



31.68 
34.11 



T2-.TI 



4.95 



1 .01 



4.88 
2.09 



prob. 



.13 



.01 



Black 



White 



Single 
Married 

Single 

Married 



Low. Ed. 



High Ed. 



Parochial School 
Control (TO Progrom (T2) T2-TI prob. 
27.20 31.20 4.00 



24.20 



35.90 



35.52 
32.34 



32.60 



35.42 



25.78 
34.04 



8.40 



-.48 



-9.74 
1.70 



.00 
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Table 3.21 

Subclass Sizes for Publlc/Parochldl Model 

Public School 
Control (Tl) ProgrQrn-(I2) Total 
Single 15 17 32 

Black 

Married 8 9 17 



Single II 19 30 

White 

Low Ed. 18 25 43 

Married 

High Ed. 18 23 k\ 



Parochial School 
Control (Tl) ProgromiT^) Total 
Single 3 | 4 



Black 

Married 



Single 

White 



Married 



Low.Ed. 9 II 20 

High Ed. 5 5 10 
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progroni -'by-school -type' in teracHon is exohihed/for the control children in public schools 
to be lower than the other 3 subclasses. For examplei for the report card core subjects 
(VI 77) we have the following* 

Control Program 

Public 26.51 29.1^ 

Parochial 30.42 31.90 
This is an interesting pattern. If there is socn^ self-selection mechanism by which 
families who are already concerned with their children's education make (or who have 
Opore resources to carry out) a decision to send their children to private schools — or, 
alternatively, if the grading (and other evaluation) in private schools is such that most 
children are placed at the Higher end of the scale-rthen a situation could exist in which 
there is relotively less room for imprQvemenl to be effected by the program in the private 
schools. This would explain the greater effect in the public schools. 

While this explanation rhqy be valid, in general terms, when we look in detail at 
more differentiated family types the story is not quite so simple. First, the positive 
progrom-^effect for two-pcrent blacks remaias even for the private schools. Second, for 
two-parent whites there is actually a negative program effect for fcmijies in which the 
mother's educational level is high school or less. This leads to the program -private group 
having a mean as low as the control-public group. 

3.7 CITY VS. SUBURBAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
As seen in Table 3.3, there is only I black child attending public schools in the 
suburban districts. The analyses.for this section exclude this case and, againp all private 
school children as well as those receiving special education, giving a-rao.del.with a 3-level 
factor (blacks in the city district, whites in the city district, and whites in the suburban 
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districts), denoted by U, as well as program and foriily structure. We present in TaBle 
3.22 the average report card score (VI 34)} it is adequate to give a sense of the effect of 
district, but the pattern is not so easily summmarized by a few variables as in the 
public-private comparison. 



Table 3.22 
Report.Card Average of all Marks (VI34) 

Control (T I) Proqrata-(T2) T2-T! prob. 



Blacks in City 
District 


Single 
Married 


8.64 
8.95 


8.43 
10.37 


-.21 
1.42 


i^l WW* 

.16 


Whites in City 
District 


Single 
Married 


10.53 
10.48 


9.37 
10.61 


-1.16 
.13 




Whites in Suburban 
District 


Single 
Married 


6.94 
9.40 


9.44 
10.94 


2.50 
1.54 


.05 
.02 




Blacks in City District 


8.80 


9.40 


.60 




Whites in City District 


10.51 


9.99 


-.52 




Whites in Suburban District 


8.17 


10.19 


2.02 


.00 



Public^chool sample 



There are 2 related points of primary interest. The evaluations of the suburban 
whites, at least for controls, are much like those for city blacks, with the city whites 
receiving higher evaluations than children in either of the other 2 groups. And, for 
whites, the greater program effect is in the suburban districts. With account taken of 
district, the program is seen to have an effect, in the suburbs, not only for two-parent 
whites but in single-parent families as welL This is more a result of low evaluations for 
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the controhs than RIgh evaluations for program Tamilies, howeverj olso, these suburban 
single-parent groups are small, with the controls predominantly frorruoae neighborhood. 
Therefore, we do no\ give great weight to this result* 

3.8 PROGRAM EFFECTS IN RELATION TO FAMILY MOBILITY 
For each fdmijy^in the study, we determined at follow-up data collection the 
nurnber o\ residential moves rrihde during the preceding 4 years. The sarapk available for 
analysis at Time 2 is limited to those fcroilies remdining'in the Syracuse community, so 
the moves are ones crvade within this regFon. This variable is labeled mobility. 

We hypothesized that greater/mobility/might impair program effectiveness and 
examined school outcornes jn the usual model, but now also included mobility with 
regressions specified separately by program and control. We found, for the cognitive 
outcomes^ essentially flat regressions. for controls and negative regressions, for the 
program, group, with the difference between the regressions statistically significant. This 
indicates that for the program families the program was more successful with the 
residential ly stable. 

We then reanalyzed the school data in the usual model, restricting the sample to 
those who/mQved no/mQre than I time. For the residential ly stable sdinFile, combining 
both public and private schools, the pattern of results is very similar to that described 
above for the publicrschool sample. When the sdnptle is restricted to public-school 
children, the patterns are still the some, but the results ore significant at lower 
probability levels. 



3.9 SCHOOL OUTCOMES AND FAMILY INCOME LEVEL 
An exotniootion of whether adjustment for family Income level strengthened or 
reduced the basic findings in the public-school sample led to the conclusion that there was 
no great change in the results as given above. Looking at regressions for income by raojdel 
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subgroups itself proved interesting, however. We discuss here the results for the entire 
sample (both public and private). Across the entfre range of school outcomes, there Is at 
least a trend for program regressions to differ from control regressions, with many 
significant at the .05 level or better. These nonhomageneous regressions are generally 
positive for the control fomijies and flat (or even negative) for program families. Thus, as 
one might expect, greater income — In the absence of any intervention--is associated with 
better performance by the child in schooL But, the data suggest, this is not so for the 
families receiving the program: the program has apparently buffered the negative 
consequences of low'income. 

The regression differences are seen more strongly in certain race or rojarltal status 
groups for particular clusters of outcomes. But there Is I primary pattern that obtains for 
virtually all outcomes: program and control regressions are essentially equivalent for 
two-parent white fomijies and have the pattern of positive control regressions and flat or 
negative progrono^rogressions^for the other 3 race-by-family-structure groups. The test 
of regression differences for these 3 groups is denoted T* in the tables and figures. 

The regression differences are seen most strongly in the noncognitive variables such 
as Interpersonal relations (V283), personal adjustment (V2S4), social maturity (V390), and 
cognitive motivation (V180). But similar trends hold for noast of the cognitive variables, 
particularly vocabulary (V39I). Table 3.23 and Figures 3.1 3.3 show the regressions for 
the 8 TRP groups for 3 of these outcomes. 

The regression difference for single parents is Interesting in 2 respects. This Is not 
a group for which a program effect was found' for comparisons of means. Conceivably, 
the mean difference could have been still less positive frortuthe perspective of program 
effects hod this regression phenomenon not held. See Chapter 5 for a brief discussion of 
comparisons of means over c range of covarlate values. 

While the two-parent white scmple has a greater range of faaally inco'mQ, the 
regressions for this group when estimated only over the same r^nge of values as exists for 
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Table 3.23 
School Outcomes = f (Income) 







Control 


Program 


DIff. 


Cognitive Motivation 


Black Single 


.102 (.66) 


-.108 (.58) 


-.210(^49) 


(VI 80) 


Black Married 


M (.11) 


-.123 (.27) 


-.367 (.05) 




White Single 


.249 (.26) 


-.204 (.23) 


-.453 (.12) 




White MarrJed 


-.004 (.95) 


.010 (.85) 


.014 (.87) 




Black 


.173 (,2I) 


-.116 (.31) 


-.289 (.11) 




White 


.123 (.29) 


-.097 (.32) 


-.220 (.15) 




Single 


.176 (.28) 


-.156 (.25) 


-.332 (.12) 




Married 


.120 (.14) 


-.056 (.36) 


-.176 (.09) 




Total 

r 


.148 (.10) 


-.106 (.16) 


-.254 (.03) 




.199 (.10) 


-.145 (.14) 


-.344 (.03) 


Interpersonal Relations* 


Black Single 


.244 (.49) 


.052 (.86) 


-.192 (.68) 


(V283) 


Black Married 


.454 (.05) 


-.053 (.75) 


-.507 (.07) 




White Single 


.363 (.28) 


-.289 (.31) 


-.652 (.14) 




White Married 


.003 (.98) 


.067 (.41) 


.064 (.61) 




Black 


.349 (.10) 


-.001 (1.00) 


-.350 (.15) 




White 


.183 (.29) 
.303 (.21) 


-.III (.45) 


-.294 (.20) 




Single 


-.119 (.56) 


-.422 (.18) 




Married 


.228 (.06) 


.007 (.94) 


-.221 (.15) 




Total 
T^ 


.266 (.05) 


-.056 (.62) 


-.322 (.07) 




.353 (.05) 


-.097 (.51) 


-.450 (.05) 


Vocabulary 


Black Single 


.020 (.65) 


-.020 (.59) 


-.040 (.49) 


(V39I) 


Black Married 


.010 (.72) 


-.038 (.06) 


-.048 (.16) 




White Single 


.051 (.22) 


-.101 (.78) 


-.061 (.27) 




White MarrFed 


.016 (.17) 


.013 (.21) 


-.003 (.83) 




Black 


.015 (.57) 


-.029 (.17) 


.044 (.19) 




White 


.033 (J 2) 


.002 (.93) 
-.015 (.56) 


-.031 (.26) 




Single 


.035 (.24) 


-.050 (.21) 




Married 


.013 (.39) 


-.013 (.27) 


-.026 (.17) 




Tytal 


.024 (.15) 


-.014 (.32) 


-.038 (.08) 



T^ = regressions involving ali families, except married whites 

Table entries are estimated regression coefficients (x 1000) with probability in parentheses. 
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FIGURE 3.1 

COGNITIVE MOTIVATION - F (IfJCOME) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT. RACE. AND MARITAu STATUS 
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FIGURE 3.2 

INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS - F (INCOME) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT. RACE. AND MARITAL STATUS 
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FIGURE 3.3 
VOCABULARY « F (INCOME) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT. RACE. AND MARITAL STATUS 
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the other groups were essentially unchanged. Thus there is some; phenomenon other than 
inconfie range that Is involved. The regression patterns are somewhat logical^ however. In 
the two-parent white case, the natural state of affairs appears to be no relation between 
school performance and income, ^nd thus no progrom^fiect. In the other groups, the 
apparent pre-existing relationship seema.to have been altered by the program., 

3.10 SCHOOL OUTCOMES AND CHANGE IN MATERNAL WORK STATUS 
The results of the previous section suggest a possible buffering by the progrom of 
the effects of a stressor low incocne. ^Change in the mother's work status, particulai ly 
the major changes from Jullrfime work to not working or from not working to working full 
time, would seem to have the potential of adding stress to the family and possibly 
affecting the child^s performance in school. One.b^chanism for this effect, in the second 
case, is a decrease in time for interaction between the mother and the child. We have 
categorized the number of hours worked by the mother into 3 groups: not working (4 or 
fewer hours worked per week), part time (5-35 hours), and full time (35 or mor^ hours). 
We have this information for the work situation at the time of baseline and. follow-up 
interviewing. The program implementation took place between these 2 time points. 

We wish to examine the 3 work -status levels at Time I in comparison to the 3 at 
Time 2, together with the program factor. To do this we specify, in addition to program^ 
a 3-level work -status factor for each time point. The two-parent white group is the only 
one of sufficient size to pemnit this level of partitioning the sample. Even there, the 
sample is too small to include additional factors such as maternal education, and we 
cannot separate the public and private schools. The key cells In dernonstrating the effects 
of change, working full time at one time and not v/orking at the other, ore very small as 
can be seen in Table 3.24. To chec^< on the results from«this model, we also combined the 
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part- and full-fime working categories at each time point, both* for the full two-parent 
white scmple and the public-school subset. The results from all of these riiodels were 
consistent, but need to be interpreted cautiously because of the small number of fatnijies 
in>A>lved. 



Table 3.24 

Subclass Sizes, for Work-Status. Change in Two-Parent. White Sample 

Control Program 
Time 2 Work Status Time 2 Work Status 







Not 


Part 


Full 


Not. 


Part 


Full 


Time 1 


Not 


19 


9 


4 


20 


13 


6 


Work 


Part 


1 


6 


2 


2 


10 


3 


Status 




1 














Full 


5 


5 


3 


3 


6 



We focus on the interaction of program with Time I work status and Time 2 work 
status, with the latter 2 factors partitioned into single -degree-of- freedom comparisons of 
the first and third levels (not working and working full time). Thus, if we denote by W^,'^ 
the Time I comparison with weights (I, 0, - I), and similarly W^2) for Time 2, then the 
test of interest is TWt')wt2). We also look separately at the W^'^Wg) interaction for 
each of T| and T2. In the 2-level work-status models, the comparison is simply 
TW^' We find that this 3-way test is significant for a range of variables, with an 
interaction pattern holding, for controls, but not, or less strongly, for program families. 
The interaction for controls is one ofietter school performance for the conditions of no 
change (not working at both time points or working at both times) and lower performance 
in the situations of .change. 

Table 3.25 shows this result on the report card matb score (VI 72) and interpersonal 
relations (V283). The/means are shown in the 3- level work status model, and probabilities 
are given for the key tests. 

127 
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In these models, there is on' indication that the program has buffered in part the 
stress of change in life situation* It is another small but consistent finding in support of 
the positive program effects for school outcohies. 

Table 3.25 

School Outcomes in the Two.-Parent .White Sample 



Time I 

Work 

Status 



Average Math Marks (VI 72) 
Control 
Time 2 Work Status 



Program 
Time 2 Work Status 





Not- 


Part 


Full 


Not. 


Part. 


Full 


Not 


11.14 


9.40 


5.60 


iO.36 


10.59 


9.10 


Part 


14.00 


10.43 


10.90 


12.50 


11.80 


9.63 


Full 


5.70 


12.26 


10.44 


10.27 


10.97 


10.87 



Control Program Interaction 
Probabllitles.for Wt.')Wt.2)testsi ~M ^ 



Interpersonal Relations (V283) 
Control Program 







Time 2 Work Status 


Time 2 Work Status 






Not 


Part 


Full 


Not. 


Part 


Full 




Not 


37.26 


34.00 


25.25 


36.47 


32.92 


37.17 


Time L 














Work 


Part 


36.00 


34.00 


38.00 


37.00 


35.80 


30.33 


Status 














Full 


35.00 


33.75 


38.80 


31.67 


37.67 


32.17 



Control Program Interaction 
Probabi I ities. for Wi' )Wt2) testsi ~m M 
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3. 1 1 DISCUSSION 



The primary program effects have been dOTiopstrated for measures of cognitive 
development. We consider here to what extent there is a coherent set of findings, or 
whether we are left with explanations based on artifact and sociodernQgraphic and other 
characteristics that have not been controlled for in the analyses. As mentioned above, we 
have no way of knowing the child's innate cognitive abilities or his or her level of 
performance at Time t, before the program started. Thus, there is a heavy burden of 
proof required to be able to attribute empirical differences in means to the influence of 
the progroff). It is one that cannot be met completely in this report. 

The best evidence of a causal effect of the program would be a positive relation 
between school outcomes and level of involvernenl in the program (nurnber of program 
events participate<f in), or between school outcomes and something that we can demonstrate 
has been affected by the program and that can reasonably be thought or demonstrated to 
affect school performance (for exonnflle, number of joint activities involving the parent 
and child). As will be seen in subsequent chapters, the latter type of supporting evidence 
is somewhat weak. 

We are left with an examination of whether the evidence that is available has any 
credence. Here we are in a stronger position. While the positive effects are seen for 
most of the cognitive development variables, the lack of jeffects in other domains argues 
against a response set as the explanation. It is also encouraging that, in contrast to the 
situation for race and family-structure effects, sociodemographic controls do not substantially 
eliminate the program effects. 

We know the program was better implemented in the suburbs than in the city neighbor- 
hooos; thus the finding of greater prograin effects (for whites) in the suburbs makes sense. 
A related possibility involves differences by race. These differences are not nuniergus 
after control for SES fcnather's education), but they cfo exist at the level of raw mean 
values: we know that virtually all the public-school black children are in city schools and 
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that the highest-scoring group is white children In the city. If/ for whatever reason, the 
teachers have a tendency in city schools to grade whites higher than blacks, this may, on 
average, push most evaluations of whitest-control and progrcxn--up toward a grade ceiling, 
leaving less opportunity for the program to have any denaonstrable effect. 

There is other tentative evidence for this type of ceiling effect. We have seen that 
evaluations are higher In parochial than in public schools and that the positive program ^ 
effects are stronger, and^mare consistent across fdnijy types, in the public schools. One 
explanation for the latter finding is that grades are already high in the private schools and 
there is comparatively less room for further improvement by the program. There is evidence 
ffoDxother studies that also shows higher grades in private schools (e.g., Coleman, 1974). 
There may be a self-selection process involved in the parents' decision to send a child to a 
private school, with a tendency for those who are more concerned about school issues to 
make the private -school choice. This could mean !hat this group of parents is already 
Involved in facilitating the child's school perforraance near the ceiling, and programs have 
no further effect. It is not easy to sort these questions out. For example, the ultimate 
decision to send a child to a private school was made after the program had taken place. 

The fact that the program appears to have had its greatest effects for fcmilies in 
which the mother's education is high school or below, especially for two-parent families, 
could also be interpreted in a similar way to the public-private finding. Perhaps the 
higher-educated mothers (the high-SES famines, using the education measure), independent 
of the program, had greater strengths in assisting their children's school performance. 
The greater impact of the program in two- than in one-parent families, however, does not 
fit thi5 pattern. Two-parent families are the ones that could be hypothesized to be less in 
need of assistance. Nevertheless, the increased program-effect in two-parent and in 
lower-SES families makes a certain dmo.unt of sense: the advantages of having the second 
parent may be manifested partly in greater opportunity to give enriphi3sis to activities that 
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facilitate the child's school performance, while the higher porental education may be 
associated with less need for external (program) assistance ih this effort. 

The find evidence we have adding to the coherence of the results for school 
perfomnance Is the apparent buffering effect of the program on the adverse consequences 
of lower income ond change in maternal work status. WlJIe we were only able to examine 
the work-status change in the two-parent white group, it and the strong effect for income 
are indicators that there may in fact be something happening as a result of the program 
itself. 

We conclude this chapter by mentioning several ways in which the analysis of school 
outcomes needs to be extended. More detailed examinations should be undertaken of 
confounding soclodemographic variables that may alter the understanding of program 
effects. In particular, it would seem worthwhile to give attention to other measures of 
SES and to look more at the joint influences of education, income, and employment status. 
The change over time of income and work needs further examination. 

The different pattern of results in parochial as compared to public schools raises the 
question of whether it is the school type itself or family characteristics--for example, 
religion or ethnicity--that are the important determinants of how the program succeeds. 
Preliminary analyses of school type, religion, and ethnicity suggest that the latter 2 are 
secondary in importance. There are, however, some interesting interactions among these 
variables and the program,,and these should be given attention in future work. 
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CHAPTER 4 

PROGRAM INVOLVEMENT AND COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 

Moncrieff Cochran 

Hypothesis I ; The educational potential of the school is enhanced to the extent 
that linkages are established and maintained between family and school both 
prior to and after the child's entry. (NIE Proposal, Cochran, 1980) 

Interest in the quantity and quality of relations between home and school has grown 
over the past 5 years as educators and family advocates have come to realize that both 
families and schools affect the development of the child, and that partnership between 
the 2 may be a vital ingredient in fulfilling both the aspirations of parents for the futures 
of their children and the expectations placed upon schools by the communities they serve 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979; Lightfoot, l978;Seeley, 198!). Reference was made in the contract 
proposal to the fact that from a research standpoint little is actually known about patterns 
of communication between parents and teachers, especially as those patterns relate to 
first-grade children (see also Gotts and Purneil, 1984), So this part of our research and 
evaluation effort must be considered exploraMon in largely uncharted waters. The general 
hypothesis heading this chapter actually consists of 2 separable parts, I of which will be 
addressed here. We examine in this chapter the question of whether in fact "linkages are 
established and maintained between family and school," and whether in turn involvement 
with the Family Matters progrcm .affected that establishment and maintenance. Considera- 
tion of whether "the educational potential of the school is enhanced" is reserved for later 
in the report (Chapter 7). 



4.1 VARIABLE DEFINITIONS 
Data were gathered about home-school communications from the mother via an 
interview and from the child's teacher via a questionnaire (see protocols in the appendix ). 
Nine categories of communication were included in the data collected: fx>tes, telephone 
calls, infcnmal taiks, academic assistance, report cards, group meetings, obbervations, 
conferences (parent-teacher), and classroom .volunteering. A list of the initial array of 
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variables Is providecf In Technical Note 4, 1. Most categories included variables 
representing both the teachei's and the parent's perspective, and often separate variables 
for each direction in the relationship, ("Did you [parent] ever receive a note from the 
teacher?" as well as "Did you ever send a note to the teacher?") 

After examining descriptive statistics generated with these 35 variables, we reduced 
the total considerably for final analysis, to 12 variables in 3 main categories (see Figure 
4.1). The primary reason for eliminating home-school communications categories was low 
frequency of response. As Figure 4.1 indicates, we also retained categories for which 
there were variables representing both teacher's and parent's perspectives of 
communication generated from both sources. 



Figure 4. 1 

Home-School Communications, Variables 



Conferences* 



Parent Interview 



At parent request 
At teacher request 



Teacher Questionnaire 



At teacher request 

At parent request 

Regularly scheduled by school 



Notes** 



Parent sent note 
Parent received note 



Teacher received note 
Teacher sent note 



Telephone Calls ** 



Parent called 
Parent received cal 



Teacher called 
Teacher received cal 



♦Conferences, coded initially by raw frequency (0-20)^ were receded as a simple dicotomy 
(0, I"*") to reduce the impact of outlying values and produce a more normal distribution of 



scores. 



**Notes and calls were also initially coded simply for frequency (0-50). Again, to 
eliminate outlying values the code was collapsed (0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5+)» 
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Frequencies of occurrence proved to be quite low even for the variables Included in 
the final analysis. This meant that the occasional parent or teacher who used u communica- 
tion method heavily had a disproportionate effect upon the mean score for her subgroup 
and therefore distorted that portion of the program -control comparision. As noted in 
Figure 4.1, we recoded the data in such a way as to reduce the impact of those outlying 
Values* 

4.2 RESULTS 

While parent involvement in activities designed to prepare parents for effective communica- 
tion with school personnel was a significant part of the Family Matters program, we recognized 
that other' forces were also at work'in determining whether communication between home 
and school occurred more or less frequently. We recognized that in most instances initiation 
of home-school communication Is made by teacher or parent when there is a feeling that 
something is wrong that the child is in difficulty. So data sources in the interview and 
questionnaire were determined that could be used to identify those children who were 
indicated from 2 or more sources as "not doing well" (see Technical Note 4.2 for criteria 
used to distinguish children). Then using this simple dichotomy we examined mean levels 
of communication for the entire sample.' The results of this comparison are shown in 
Table 4. 1. 

The reader can see in Table 4.1 that in 12 of 13 instances reported communication is 
higher with families where the child Is perceived as struggling than with those involving a 
more "successful" child. Ten of those 12 differences show statistical significance. The 
single variable showing no real difference between group means is the only cne initiated 



The sacnplQ (n = 219) consisted of xill Wave II families except those in which the child 
was identified by the school as in need of special education (6 fcmilies). 
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by the school system rather than the parent or teacher. Clearly communication Is linked 
with the perception that the child is having difficulty in school. 



Table 4.1 

Mean Frequencies of Contact; Overall Sample 
by Child Performance Level 



Doing Well (D.) In Difficulty (D,) 

n=l39 ' n = 80 



Conferences 



Parent requested (P) 
Teacher received request (T) 
Parent received request (P) 
Teacher requested (T) 
School invited (T) 



Notes 



Parent sent note (P) 1. 3 1 

Teacher received note (T) 1.21 

Parent received note (P) .89 

Teacher sent note (T) 1 .40 



Telephone Calls 



Parent called (P) .87 
Teacher received call (T) ,52 
Parent received call (P) .47 
Teacher called (T) 1.06 



(P) = parent interviewj (T) s teacher interview. 

* 1 .05 
** 1 .01 
*** 1 .001 



It is also reassuring to see some face validity In these data. The means Indicate that 
notes ore t.ie most comn.on mode of communication for these parents and teachers, 
follow'sd by teic^.rone calls and then conferences. And conferences attended because of 
teocher or parent request are rarer than those stemming from the school's invitation, 
which also makes sense. 
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.10 .22 

.15 .26* 

.10 .23* 

.20 .43*** 

.83 .81 



1.51* 
1.55 
1.52* 
2.60*** 



1.33** 
.83* 
1.12* 
1.76*** 
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Several other" interesting patterns are discernible from the means. For instance, 
teacliers report receiving roughly the same numbers of notes or requests for conferences 
as parents report sending, but teachers report initiatliO more such communications than 
parents, indicate having received. Two possible explanationsJor this imbalance occur to 
us* Perhaps teachers have a response set based upon a general feeiing that they ought to 
be communicating a little more than they in fact are. Or perhaps they have actually issued 
more invitations or sent more notes than have been received at home; notes get lost and 
messages forgotten, especially when 6-year-old children are the note-carriers and messengers. 
The data for telephone calls seem to support this second hypothesis* There the imbalance 
is bi-directional, with the caller always reporting more calls than the person called reports 
receiving. Anyone who has tried to reach a teacher at school or a parent at home can 
Identify with this pattern. It typically requires several attempts before contact is actually 
established. 

Convinced of the importance of distinguishing children perceived of as in some difficulty 

from those deemed "doing all right," we proceeded to make control-program comparisons 

separately for those 2 groups. Table 4.2 provides an overview of the results for families 

2 

with children in "school difficulty" following the format introduced in Figure 4.1. 
Included in the table ore F values and probability levels associated with the 
program -control comparison for eacK family subgroup,.in those instances where the 
probability v/osAess than .20. A plus sign means a difference in favor of the program 
subgroup, and a minus sign one in favor of the controls. 

The most striking aspect of the results sho.vn in Table 4.2 is that differences in favor 
of the control subgroups outnumber those in favor of the program by 13 to 6. Could it be 
that participation with the Family Matters program hod actually discouraged 

5 Control-program comparisons of the children not reported as having difficulty 
showed no significant differences. 
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Table 4.2 

Contacts Between Home and School 
(Children in Difficulty Only) 



Black White 



Single Married Single Married 



Conferences 




F 


? 


F 


P 


F 


P 


F 


P 


At parent request 
At parent request 
At teacher request 
At teacher request 


(P) 
(T) 
(P) 
(T) 


1.9 


.I7(+) 


3.5 


.06(-) 


3.1 
18.1 


.08(-) 

.oooo(-) 


1.7 
2.7 
5.7 


•'ti 
.10- 

.02(-) 


Telephone Calls 


Parent called 
Teacher received call 
Parent received call 
Teacher called 


(P) 
(T) 
(P) 
(T) 


10.9 
2.2 


.ooi(+) 

.I4(-) 


3.1 
2.0 


.08(-) 
,\6M 


1.9 
2.8 


.I7W 

.io(+) 






Notes 


Parent sent note (P) 
Teacher received note (T) 
Parent received note (P) 
Teacher sent note (T) 


3.1 


.08(-) 


1.7 
2.2 


.I9W 
.I4(-) 


2.4 


.I3(-) 


5.5 
2.3 


.02(-) 
.I3(-) 



home-school communications? The pattern was especially clear for married white 
families in the cose of conferences. We then entertained an alternative hypothesis: [f 
conferences are primarily a function of how the child is perceived as doing in school, then 
perhaps this perception is more negative for control than program children in the 
"difficulty" (D2) category, thus leading to/more conferences for those families. That is, 
maybe porticipation in Family Matters reduced the magnitude of difficulty for those 
children prone to fail, thus reducing the need for conferences. To test this possibility we 
looked at the actual "difficulty" scores in the "difficult" portions of the program and 
control groups. Table 4.3 provides mean scores by subgroup. 
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Table 4.3 



Level of School-Related Difficulty: Parent and Teacher Reports 
Children in "Difficulty" Category Only (n = 80) 



Control 



Progrom 



Single 



9.33 



Black 



Married 



7.33 



5.60 



Single 



7.33 



6.90 



White 



Married 



8.07 



5.88 



Cell means show the average nuinber of places in the schools-related data set 
that children "in difficulty" were flagged as such. 

If control group children identified as in difficulty are Jn greater difficulty than are their 
program counterparts, then the control means should be higher than the program means in 
Table 4.3. This proves to be the case for 3 of the 4 subgroups. The strongest difference 
between control and program is for white, married families (F = 4.4; p =.04), the subgroup 
containing the pattern of porent-teacher conference attendance in favor of the control 
families that we saw earlier in Table 4.2. This conopflcison of children in difficulty also 
shows a difference^in the other direction for black single-parent families (F = 3.4j p = 



It is possible, then, that differences between the control and program groups in the 
amQunt of difficulty encountered by the less successful children in those groups are 
determining the frequencies of parentrteacher conferences that were apparent in Table 
4.2. These differences in dmaunt of difficulty could also be masking effects in favor of 
the program. Such possibilities can be tested by controlling for the "level of difficulty" 
differentials seen in Table 4.3. If "level of difficulty" is included in the analyses as a 
covariate control, then we would expect this adjustment to reduce both the conference 
effects in favor of the control group seen with white, married rnQthers, and those in favor 



.07). 
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of the progrcin group observecffor black, single 'mothers (Toble 4.2). Predictions for 
telephone calls and notes are more difficult, because they are presumably less governed 
by whether the child is perceived of as having difficulty. Table 4.4 shows the findings 
generated by the control-program comparison of families whose children were considered 
in some sort of difficulty, cx)ntrolling for the magnitude of that difficulty. 



Table 4.4 

Contacts Between Home and School 
Children in Difficulty Only* 



Black White 





Single 




Married 




Single 


Married 


Conferences 


F P 


F 


P 


F 


P 


F 


P 


At parent request 
At parent request 
At teacher request 
At teacher request 


(P) 
(T) 
(P) 
(T) 


2.9 
3.5 
3.3 


.09(+) 
.07W 
.08(+) 


3.5 
3.6 


.07(-) 
.06(-) 






Telephone Calls 


Parent called 
Teacher received call 
Parent received call 
Teacher called 


(P) 
(T) 
(P) 
(T) 


8.1 
4.8 
2.8 


.OlW 
.03 + 

.io(+) 


3.5 
2.6 


.07(+) 
.llW 


1.8 
2.5 


.I9(-) 
.I2W 


Notes 


Parent sent note (P) 
Teacher received note (T) 
Parent received note (P) 
Teacher sent note (T) 


5.2 
2.1 
11.7 


.03W 
.001 (+) 


1.8 




5.5 
it. 3 


.02(-) 
.04(-) 



Analysis limited to children in difficulty (n - 80), with the measure of difficulty also entered 
continuously as a further control for differences between control and program subgroups in degree of 
difficulty experienced by the children. 



Addition of the control for degree of difficulty does indeed neutralize the 
program -control differences in conference involvement seen in Table 4.2 for both white 
married and black single mothers. This elimination of apparent effects by adjusting for 
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level of difficulty further underscores the power of the perception that the child is 
performrng below expectations as an impetus to conferences between parent and teacher. 

A second difference between the findings produced with and without the covariate 
control (Table kA vs. Table 4.2) is the emergence of findings supportive of the program in 
the second instance. Whereas control sample subgroups had appeared to be 
communicating more when the comparison had been made without the control for level of 
difficulty (by a ratio of 13:6), with the adjustment included the ratio shifted to 12:6 in 
favor of the program subgroups. Beyond the removal of control group advantages in 
conference activity already mentioned, there is also evidence in Table 4.4 of relative 
increase in the use of conferences by black, married, program parents that had been 
masked in the earlier analysis (Table 4.2). The emergence of a positive "conference 
effect" associated with program involvement is combined, for these black, married 
families, with similar differences in telephone and written communications (Table 4.4). 
Together these findings suggest that this group of parents places especially high value on 
the role of the school in determining the future success of their children. A statistical 
caution is in order, however. The regressions of home-school communications on the 
degree of difficulty the child is experiencing in school are not homogeneous for the 
program groups — i.e., there is an interaction between program and school difficulties. 
Thus we cannot, in a simple way, control in this analysis for school difficulties. 

Equally important are the findings that Tables 4.2 and 4.4 have in common: 
differences between program and control subgroups that were unaffected by the 
adjustment for difficulty level. In particular, these are differences in favor of the control 
group both for white, single fonilies in relation to conferences and for the white, married 
subgroup with notes. An examination of the meaos associated with these differences 
(Technical Note 4.3) indicates that in every-instance the control group mean is highest of 
the 4 family subgroups, while its counterpart in the program is the lowest of the 4. These 
data suggest that something is constraining the white program parents from 
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parent- teacher communications that would otherwise occur at a relatively high frequency 
(high control group means). In the case of the white, single mothers, fewer conferences 
appears to be balanced by relatively more telephone calls. But this is not the case for the 
white, married families, leading us to wonder whether they are in some sense resisting the 
impulse to communicate with the teachers of their children. 

What might account for this resistance, if "resistance" accurately describes the 
phenomenon? One possibility is that this subgroup of program parents faces other 
demands, which somehow interfere with home-school communications. A look at 
background characteristics (Technical Note 2.1) does not support this hypothesis; when 
compared to their control counterparts white, two-parent families in the program show 
higher incomes, equal or higher educational levels, slightly fewer working hours for both 
mothers and fathers, slightly fewer children, and significantly less residential mobility. 
Thus the program families do not appear to be living under more stressful circumstances, 
if anything the contrary is true. 

Having at least tentatively ruled out effects caused by differences in external 
circumstances, it is time to consider the possibility that Involvement with the program 
itself reduced the tendency of these parents to initiate or respond to school -related 
communications. Might the program designers and workers have been sending messages 
that suggested alternatives to increased communications as appropriote responses to signs 
that the child was having some difficulty in school? There was, in fact, a major theme 
running through the Family Matters approach that might have been manifested in reduced 
"reaching out" behavior, at least in situations of only moderate perceived difficulty. We 
constantly trumpeted the importance of parents as teachers, urging parents to appreciate 
their own importance in the development of their children and to spend time in 
face-to-face activities with them. At the same time we encouraged parents to make 
contact with their children's schools, prior to as well as after enrollment. But it is 
reasonable to assume (Sutherland, I983j Seeley, 1981) that parents in differing life 
^ circumstances bring different ideologies to bear on decisions related to education and to 
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scfx>6ls. These differing" ideologies may produce differenr levels of receptivity to the 
various strategies for strengthening family life offered by Family Matters. Perhaps the 
parents in these white, two-parent families, where the mother was relatively unlikely to 
be working outside the home, were especially receptive to a "we can handle this within 
the fonily" message, and so responded to program involvement by making that, rather 
than outreach to the school, their first strategy of response to signs that things weren't 
what they might be for their children at school. 

h,3 HOME-SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS IN RETROSPECT: WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 

One major principle guiding the design of our NIE contract renewal proposal was that 
"the primary aim of the research is scientific discovery rather than the testing of pre- 
conceived hypotheses (Cochran, 1980)." Nowhere has this been more true than in the area 
of home-school communications, where there is a dearth of empirical studies. This 
situation notwithstanding, we worked hard to develop a porent interview and a teacher 
questionnaire that would permit the generation of valid and reliable data about the 
current state of home-school communications at the early elementary level. Fonily 
Matters workers were also provided the means by which to discuss basic school 
communications techniques and issues with the fcmilies they served. The goal, in this 
discussion of findings, is not to provide answers to questions of educational or family 
policy. It is instead to provide some signposts for those who follow: researchers who 
would sharpen our understanding of the dynamics underlying home-school 
communications, and those in local communities committed to improving those communi- 
cations. 

^.3.1 The Power of Negative Thinking 

The most powerful finding to emerge from this exploration of parent-teacher 
communications was the extent to which communications of any kind were contingent 
upon the perception of the child as having school -related difficulty. While the finding 
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itself Is not surprising, we confess to being somewhat discouraged by its pervasiveness, 
and the manifest inability of our own educational program to pry loose its grip on 
behavior. The reward for the 64 percent of our fonilies whose children were "doing fine" 
in school is that they received significantly fewer notes, telephone calls, or conference 
invitations from the teacher. This pattern is confirmed by the reports of both parents and 
teachers, and of course both are parties to it. Teachers are not trained to reach out to 
parents^ except perhaps in response to danger signals in the child. Parents are encouraged 
to "leave schooling to the schools" unless their child shows evidence of difficulty. Our 
data indicate that involvement with the Family Matters program had no influence upon 
the communication patterns of parents whose children were viewed as progressing 
satisfactorily. These parents apparently preferred to leave well enough alone despite our 
attempts to stimulate more active involvement. And because Family Matters was not 
mandated to work directly with teachers, the willingness of icachers to extend their 
communications beyond the parents of children in difficulty was not tested. We will 
return to the question of the schoolfs role in home-school communications later In the 
discussion. 

The Family Matters program had as a conscious purpose the countering of what we 
refer to as the deficit model of support for American family life, and went to some 
lengths to design experiences with families that capitalized on their strengths as they 
perceived them (Cochran and Woolever, 1983). From that vantage point, the evidence 
that home-school communications are generated in large measure by inadequacy on the 
part of the child fits the larger cultural patterns a policy orientation, unquestioned by 
most of the parents themselves, that implies home-school partnerships (or 
home-community, or home-workplace) are oppropriate as long as the fomijy has a 
"problem." Aimed at remediation rather than prevention, even with first-graders, this 
orientation encourages the maintenance of distance rather than closeness between parents 
and teachers, because contact has such clearly negative connotations (see also Lightfoot, 



1978). 
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^•3.2 Altering Ideology; A Systems Approach? 

If, as we propose, this tendency to limit communications (or other kinds of 
"assistance") to primarily negative family situations is true also for other institutions of 
society, then 2 questions arise: Should it be tampered with? And if so, how is change 
most likely to be accomplished? We answer the first question in the affirmative and 
support that position with 2 assertions. The first claim is that children learn more easily 
if teaching incorporates their prior experiences. Parents and other family members have 
information that can make the learning process more effective. Second, there is some 
reason to believe that successful parents are tliose who are good at performing their 
"executive" functions well (Keniston, 1977) — that is, finding necessary resources in 
extended family and community, and making those resources work on their behalf. The 
inclusion of parents as a positive aspect of the school process might both increase their 
capacity and their willingness to "take charge" of other aspects of their lives."^ There is 
also evidence (Epstein, 1983) that parents who are welcomed as regular participants in the 
ongoing life of their child's school are more likely than those left alone to participate with 
the child in school -related educational activities at home. However, much of the 
research needed to prove or disprove our several assertions has not been conducted, as far 
as we are able to ascertain. In the meantime, therefore, we advocate an alternative to 
the prevailing ideology, an approach that would build upon the strengths of parents rather 
than dwelling primarily upon their deficits. 

If current ideology is to be modified, how might that be accomplished? Experience 
with the Family Matters project suggests that working with parents alone is not enough. 
In our interviews with parents about communication with the school, a substantial number 

3 Reginald Clark, in a report to the Spencer Foundation (Clark, 1982), points out that 
teachers are often unable "to clarify or precisely identify their expectations for the 
parents'^ (p. 75). They send ambiguous signals, indicating on the one hand that 
instruction Is best left to professionals, and on the other that parents should be 
engaged In educational activities with their children. 
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of them indicated that their own memories of school were negative. Clearly such 
feelings interfere with any inclination to enter into partnership with the school on behalf 
of the child. Such interference might be overcome, however, by special initiatives on the 
part of the school signaling a genuine interest in parent-teacher partnerships. 
Unfortunately our contract with the National Institute of Education precluded the 
encouragement of such initiatives by Family Matters.^ Since fulfilling our programmatic 
obligations in Syracuse, N.Y. under the NIE contract, however, the Family Matters 
Project has completed and pilot-tested a comprehensive set of educational materials 
related to home-school communications (Dean, 1983), which includes 2 days of in-service 
training for sclx>ol teachers and principals.^ This effort reflects our strong belief that 
the prevailing deficit orientation associated with home-school communications can only 
be altered with an approach that recognizes that parents and teachers are both part of a 
larger ecological system, all components of which must participate fully if change is to 



4.3.3 Differential Effects; Some Possible Causes 

Our close examination of the 80 families whose children were identified as having 
some difficulty did uncover clear indications that program Involvement was associated 
with differences in communication patterns. Specifically, there was a consistent pattern 
of program -related increases for black, married families, and some indication of decrease 
for their white, married counterparts. In commenting earlier upon the apparent decrease 
for white, married families, we suggested the possibility that program involvement might 

? In the original proposal written to NIE, Family Matters did not anticipate the issue of 
working directly with schools on behalf of families. At the time of renewal, NIE 
colleagues expressed the view that such an addition would confound the question of 
what caused any program related change: work with parents or with schools. 

5 With support from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and Extension, U.S.D.A. 
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have reinforced an ideology of self-sufficiency, which led to a desire to "solve the 
problem ourselves" rather than the seeking of assistance from the teacher. Why, then, 
might association with the program nudge black, married parents in the other direction? 

A number of the black married families in our sample were heavily engaged in efforts 
toward upward mobility. Both parents were in the work force, and schooling was viewed 
as a major, or perhaps the primary, route to a permanent escape from poverty. Of our k 
primary subgroups, this was the I with the most to gain or lose from the school 
experience. Might this extra achievement motive have produced a special receptivity 
toward the school -related messages being sent by Family Matters, I of which emphasized 
the potential utility in well-planned interactions with the child's school? 

4.4 CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 
This presentation of findings related to home-school communications began with a 
guiding hypothesis, which can now be reconsidered on the basis of what has been learned 
from our data. The hypothesis maintained that the educational potential of the school is 
enhanced to the extent that linkages are established and maintained between family and 
school both prior to and after school entry. We partitioned the hypothesis further, to 
distinguish the conditions under which "linkages are established and maintained" from the 
issue of whether or not these linkages "enhance the educational potential of the school." 
Based upon the preceeding data analyses, we can now say that perceptions of the child as 
successful or unsuccessful in school had far more influence on establishment of linkages 
than anything Family Matters was able to contribute through its relations with parents. In 
those instances where children were thought of as having difficulty, certain Family 
Matters parents behaved somewhat differently. But that response varied: it was an 
increase in communications for families of one type and a decrease for those of another. 
So we are left to conclude that any policy that sets out to achieve a general increase in 
communications between home and school must come to grips first with the prevailing 
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belief that such communications are a sign of educational deficit. Our findings also raise 
the possibility that, within this general deficit-oriented climate, families will respond 
differently to a stimulus like Family Matters depending upon their positions in the social 
structure. White families intent upon maintaining T eir social position may react to 
stigma in a protective way, by reducing visibility, Blau . parents, striving to change 
position, may be ^yilling to risk their present stctus in order to increase the influence they 
have over the educational experiences of thtlr children. These are testable hypotheses 
arising from hypothesis-generating research. 

The evidence that communications are perceived as related tc children in difficulty 
sheds new light on the other aspect of our home-school communications hypothesis: that 
such linkages enhance the educational potential of the school. Such a proposition seems 
reasonable enough under conditions in which home-school links have at worst neutral 
valence. But conditions of negative valence suggest a far more complex process. Before 
such communication can take place, the child must first be seen as "deficient," and the 
parents must overcome feelings of embarrassment and inadequacy. Thus a situation is 
established in which any true portnership between parent and teacher on behalf of the 
child will come slowly and painfully at best. Under those conditions, one would hardly 
expect dramatic improvement in child outcomes. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 4.1 

Contents of Original Questions Asked about Home-School Communications: 
Teacher Questionnaire and Parent Interview 



Teacher Questionnaire 

1 . How many times have you called the parent on the phone? 

2. How many times has the porent called you? 

3. How many formal conferences have you hod with the parent? 

4. How many conferences at parent's request? 

5. How many conferences at teacher's request? 

6. How many times have you been observed in the classroom by the parent? 

7. How many times have you discussed these observations? 

8. How many times have you sent a note home? 

9. How many times have you received a note from home? 

10. How many school-related meetings has the parent attended? 

1 1. How many times have you talked informally with the parent in school? 

12. How many times have you talked informally with the parent outside school? 

13. Has the parent been in contact with anyone else at school? 

14. How often has the parent made requests for information? 

{5. How many times has the parent attended school -related activities? 

Parent Interview 

1. How many times have you contacted the teacher by phone? 

2. How many times has the teacher called you on the pf)one? 

3. How often have you sent notes to the teacher? 

4. How many times has the teacher sent you a personal note? 

5. How often have you talked informally with the teacher at school? 

6. How many times have you talked informally with the teacher outside of school? 

7. How often have you met with the teacher during a conference period? 

8. How often have you been invited to a conference and not gone? 

9. How often have you had a conference requested by the teacher? 

10. How many times have you had conferences at your own request? 

1 1 . How often have you observed In your child's class? 

12. How often have you been to meetings obout your child's program? 

13. Did you have any personal discussion at that meeting? 

14. Have you ever known about a meeting and chosen not to go? (# times) 

15. How many times have you received a report card? 

16. Did you or anyone respond to that report card? 

17. Type of response (note on card, separate note, telephone call, conference request) 

18. How many times have you worked as volunteer in child's class? 

1 9. How many PTA meetings have you attended? 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 4.2 

Criteria Used to Determine Children in Difficu 
(33 categories from V4I0, V4I2, and V4I3) 



Cognitive Development Problems 

Can do productive work at current reading level 

Level of work in reading - 1st report card 

Level of work in reading - 2nd report card 

Level of work in reodfng - 3rd report cord 

Con read very short stories without help 

Level of work in mathematics - 1st report card 

Level of work in mathematics - 2nd report card 

Level of work in mathematics - 3rd report card 

Vocabulary signifies understanding of order and quantity 

Can tell a simple story about a picture 

Shows auditory skills 

Interested in lots of things 

Average of all marks on report card 

1982 remedial help 

Retained in 1982 

Effects of home activities on child in school 



Behavior and Emotional Problems 



105- TS; Sufficient attention span 

106- TS: Interaction v/ith classmates 
I09-TS: Cooperative - uncooperative 

I lO-TS: Helpful to others - not helpful 

1 1 1 -TS: Good manners - bod monncrs 

1 1 2-TS: Meets demand of general social behavior 

1 18- TS: Behaves well in school - behaves badly in school 

1 1 9- TS: Happy - unhappy 

122- TS: Hardworking - lazy 

123- TS: Responds to requests - disregards requests 

124- TS: Shows confidence 

125- TSt Confident - lacks confidence 
135-PI: How TC feels about going to school 

289- TS: Relationship with teacher 

290- TS: Social maturity 



Attendance Problems 



1 3 1 -P I : Days missed for health reasons 
133-TS: Number of days absent 
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TECHNICAL NOTE A.3 

Mean Frequencies for Children in Difficulty Only 
(n = 80) 

Conference Called at Parent Request: Parent Report 



Control Program 





Single 


.21 


— tr- 


DIUCK 








Married 


.00 


.74 




Single 


A9 


.11 


rf 1 II IC 








Married 


.14 


.22 




Conference Called at Parent Request; Teacher Report 






Single 


Control 


r rogram 




.30 ' 


,n 








Married 


,15 


1.17 




Single 


.19 


.19 


White 








Married 


.36 


.32 




Conference Called at Teacher Request; Parent Report 






Single 


Control 


Program 


RInrk 


,26 


.08 








Married 


.00 


.77 


White 
III 11 1 c 


Single 


.54 


.15 








Married 


.20 


.16 




Conference Called at Teacher Request: Teacher Report 






Single 


Control 


Program 
A9 




.19 


Black 








Married 


.50 


1.17 


White 


Single 


.70 


.42 








Married 


.56 


.43 
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Parent Made Telephone Call: Parent Report 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Single 


v—onTroi 


r royrorn 


Jb 


1.6/ 


Married 


1.57 


3.06 


Single 


.93 


1.67 


Married 


1.77 


1.00 


Teacher Made Telephone Call: Teacher Report 






Control 


1 1 v/vjl \M 1 1 


Single 


1.53 


.83 


Married 


1.63 


5.48 


Single 


1.66 


2.80 


Married 


1.33 


2.42 


Parent Received Telephone Call: Parent Report 






Control 


Proarom 


Single 


.74 


1.17 


Married 


.16 


4.11 


Single 


.39 


IJ7 


Married 


1.26 


.95 


Teacher Received Telephone Call: Teacher Report 




Single 


Control 


Proarom 


.31 


.T^ 


Married 


.50 


4.31 


Single 


.98 


1.06 


Married 


1.24 


1.18 
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Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Black 



White 



Single 
Married 
Single 
Married 



Parent Sent Note: Parent Report 
Control 



Single 
Married 
Single 
Married 



Teacher Sent Note: Teacher Report 
Control 



Parent Received Note: Parent Report 



Single 
Married 
Single 
Married 



Control 



.32 



1.88 
2.01 



Teacher Received Note: Teacher Report 



Single 
Married 
Single 
Married 



Control 
l.5T~ 



1.28 



2.18 
2.16 



Program 



.^5 


i.iy 


I.IO 


5.71 


2A8 


.84 


2.42 


.67 



2.92 


2.00 


2.32 


4.51 


2.72 


2.91 


2.62 


2.05 



Program 



6.44 



1.57 
.71 



Program 



1.58 
1.59 
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CHAPTER 5 

PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS, PARENT-CHILD ACTIVITIES, AND THEIR RELATION 
TO THE CHILD'S PERFORMANCE IN SCHOOL 

Charles R. Henderson, Jr. 

While innproving the child's perfornnance in and adaptation to school were the ultimate 
goals of our progrann intervention, the program focus was as much on the parents as on 
the child: group meetings involved the parents directly and the children as a primary 
topic of discussion; and home visits focused on providing support for the mother and father 
in their role as parents and emphasized positive parent-child activities. 

In this chapter, we consider the question of whether the program caused any changes 
in the mother's perception of her child, herself, or her husband/partner (in two-parent 
families), or any changes in activities carried out jointly between the mother and her 
child. Then, a detailed examination is made of the relation between perceptions and activi- 
ties, and between each of these domains and the child's school performance. 

As in the other chapters of this report, there are numerous anecdotal findings, but 
here as elsewhere in the report we confine our discussion to those that have reasonable 
coherence, demonstrating a consistent pattern across a number of measures for a given 
comparison of groups or showing effects not just at smallest subclass levels for individual 
measures. The results presented in this chapter are for the entire sample without dis- 
tinguishing between public and private schools, or city and suburban school districts. 
These factors appeared not to have great relevance in the relations between school per- 
formance and perceptions or activities. This subject should be further pursued in future 
work, however. In the analyses that link perceptions and activities to measures of school 
performance, the children in special education were excluded, as in Chapters 3 and 4. 

The reader will recall that one of the difficulties in interpretation of program effects 
for school outcomes was the lack of measures of innate ability or Time I school per- 
formance. For activities and perceptions, we do have measures from baseline data collec- 
tion. The instruments were changed too substantially, however, to use these variables 
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with confidence as difference scores or In a repeated-nneasures analysis. We can use the 
Time I variables as covariates, and such models are the basis for some of the results given 
below. 

5.1 VARIABLES 

Both the Stresses and Supports and the Child Caregiver Activities baseline Interviews 
comprised exclusively open-ended questions, which were coded for content and used to 
construct variables, in the interviews used for the follow-up assessment, some of the 
open-ended questions were retained; In addition, a variety of checklist questions was added 
to each Interview. 

In the domain of activities, we concentrate exclusively in thib report on the variables 
derived from checklist questions concerning the mother's report of joint activities with 
the child. These questions allow for a 'i-point response (never; once in awhitej a (ot; 
almost every day) to questions such as, "We do household chores together," "We make up 
stories together." A complete list of the questions can be seen in the copy of the inter- 
view included in the appendix. The 55 original questions were reduced to 13 summary 
Variables, and these In turn were condensed to 5 even more aggregated summary variables. 
It is the smaller group of 5 that is presented In this report. These variables showed 
coherent relations to other variables of interest, so the necessity to refine the activities 
variables further was minimized. Future work will examine the components of these summary 
variables as well as variables derived from the content coding of the open-ended questions. 
We will also look at fathers' reports of their activities with the child. 

The 5 joint activities variables included In the report are as follows: 
talk 

creativity 
tasks 

companionship 
total activities. 



In Stresses and Supports, we analyzed both checklist and content variables. Both sets 
^ concern the mother's perceptions of self, child, and spouse. The checklist variables are 
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derived from responses to questions on a 5-point scale, in the case of the child, and on a 
7-point scale in the case of perception of self. The points on the scale are unlabeled for 
child evaluation; the end points are labeled "not very well" and "very well" for self evalua- 
tion. "Unhappy/happy," "pays attention/does not pay attention," "takes responsibility/does 
not take responsibility," and "gets along well with other children/doesn't get along well 
with other children," are examples of questions about the child. Questions asked about 
the respondent include, "teaching my child the difference between right and wrong," "spend- 
ing enough time with my child," and "teaching my child the skills and knowledge not taught 
in school." The full set of questions is in the interview included in the appendix. As can 
be seen from the questions regarding the respondent and the spouse, the focus is on the 
parenting role, and variables derived from these checklists are labeled generically as "self 
as parent" variables. To distinguish the checklist variable from content variables, we 
have given the name "perception of parenting" to the former. 

In addition to the modifications made to the open-ended sections of the interview 
from baseline to follow-up, the content coding scheme was completely revised, eliminating 
a number of confusions that existed in the original code, adding features to capture change 
over time and aspects of older, school-aged children, and allowing for a much more accurate 
and detailed coding of units in which the source of stress or support is a person. We were 
also able to have the coding done by a small group of highly skilled coders, ensuring 
quality and comparability of coding for all interviews. The content coding category 
reliabilities for follow-up range from 64 to 85%, depending on the number of distinct 
aspects of the unit for which agreement is required. Given the complexity of the coding 
scheme and the open-ended nature of the responses, these reliabilities are excellent (and 
considerably higher than those obtained at baseline). The range of scores for summary 
(domain) variables is also much larger than at baseline: whereas at Time I the range was 
often (0, 4), with the mode 0 or I, at Time 2 ranges are typically (0, 20), with a uniform or 
a bell-shaped distribution over the entire range. There is considerable correspondence 
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results for the variables constructed from the content coding and those derived from the 

checklists. This adds to the validity of both types of measures. 

In the coding of content, positive and negative perceptions are distinguished. Thus, 

we constructed variables that maintain this distinction. The following is a list of stresses 

and supports variables: 

V360 perception of the child checklist 

V358 perception of the child's responsiveness to learning " 

V357 perception of parenting " 

V594 negative perceptions of the child: total content 

V595 negative perceptions of the child: cognitive " 

V596 negative perceptions of the child: disposition " 

V597 negative perceptions of self: total " 

V598 negative perceptions of self: as parent " 

V599 negative perceptions of spouse: total " 

V600 negative perceptions of spouse: as parent " 

V609 positive perceptions of the child: total " 

V6I0 positive perceptions of the child: cognitive " 

V6I I positive perceptions of the child: disposition " 

V6I2 positive perceptions of self: total " 
V6 1 3 positive perceptions of self: as parent 

V6I4 positive perceptions of spouse: total " 

V61 5 positive perceptions of spouse: as parent " 



5.2 PROGRAM EFFECTS ON FAMILY PERCEPTIONS 
The models used for analysis of perceptions were based on our experience with baseline 
analysis of those outcomes and on the work with school outcomes reported in Chapter 3. 
The core model includes programs (T), race (R), marital status (P), and maternal education 
(M), as discussed in Chapters 2 and 3. Models that look in greater detail at the 
two-parent white sample and that were productive in baseline analyses (e.g., examination 
of 3 levels of maternal work status) are not considered in this report. 

We carried out several types of analyses to examine whether there exist any differences 
by program for the mother's perceptions of herself, her cfiild, and (if married) her husband. 
The Time 2 outcomes were analyzed alone, and then Time 2 outcomes were analyzed with 
the most nearly comparable variables from Time I included as a covariate. While there 
are no exact counterparts at the 2 time points (same scale, same variances, etc.), we also 
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carried out a repeated-measures analysis for each variable. This is reasonably appropriate 
for the variables from the content coding, less so for the checklist variables. The results 
reported are those that held up consistently under this sequence of runs. There are rela- 
tively few program effects. 

There is a strong tendency for whites to be more voluble than blacks over most domains, 
including positive and negative perceptions of self, child, and spouse , and this race differ- 
ence increased from Time I to Time 2. This result could be due to the interview, the 
interviewers, the coders, the respondents, or some combination or interaction of these. 
We do not pursue this issue here. There are also consistent trends of more comments 
having been made by mothers with more education in comparison to those with less, and 
by married in contrast to single women. 

In perceptions measured from the content coding, there is a somewhat consistent 
pattern of stronger feelings (both positive and negative) expressed by progran than control 
mothers ~ for both Time 2 scores and amount of change ~ over a range of types of percep- 
tions and subgroups: whites, especially single-parent or higher educated; and married 
blacks with more than high school education. An exception to the pattern of more positive 
perceptions by program mothers occurs in the mother's positive perceptions of the child's 
cognitive and school -related characteristics, where (for some of the same groups listed 
obove) the change in perceptions is less for program than control. The interpretation of 
this result is not clear, but we must keep in mind that the mother's perception and the 
child's actual performance are not the some thing: the program could have aroused 
heightened concern about school -related topics, even while fostering better performance 
in school} the concern can serve a positive purpose in the help the parent gives to the 
child. 

A second exception to the above pattern is that perceptions are less negative for self 
as parent (V598) for program whites than control whites. 

The only checklist variable to show differences by program is perception of parenting 
(V357), which can only be examined as a Time 2 score. Perceptions are more positive for 
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program white mothers than control whites, owing especially to unmarried mothers, and 
for all program single mothers in comparison to control single mothers, excepting blacks 
in the tower educational group. Married program blacks have less positive self-perception 
than their control-group counterparts. The results for perception of parenting are shown 
in Table 5.1. 

Table 5.1 

Mothers Perception Of Self As A Parent 







Control 


Program 


Diff 




Single 


144.08 


149.14 


5.06 (.49) 


Black 


Married 


160.30 


148.40 


-11.90 (.09) 




Single 


130.65 


146.90 


16.25 (.01) 


White 


Married 


141.89 


142.75 


0.86 (.77) 



Table entries ore means with probabilities in parentheses 
5.3 PROGRAM EFFECTS ON REPORTED JOINT ACTIVITIES 



The same analyses as for perceptions were carried out for the mothers* reports of 
joint activities. There is no real equivalence between the checklist variables and Time I 
content variables. Nevertheless, a repeated-measures design was used In a secondary 
analysis to assist in interpretation of other analyses; an attempt was made to convert the 
scales to a somewhat equivalent basis. 

The strongest pattern of results was for more activities to be reported for all 
variables -- talk, creativity, tasks, and companionship — by mothers with more schooling 
in comparison to those with less. This result is due more to single than married women. 
Blacks report fewer talk and companionship activities than do whites, but to the extent 
that change over time can be determined with any accuracy, the gap is decreasing for all 
variables. 

There are essentially no program effects as measured by the Time 2 report. 
Attempting to look at change produced no coherent or interpretable patterns. 
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5.4 RELATIONS AMONG DOMAINS 
In the remainder of this chapter, we examine the Interrelations among mothers' percep- 
tions of self and child, reports of joint activities with the child, and school outcomes. We 
consider the same set of school variables as In Chapter 3, the 4 activities variables, folk, 
creativity, tasks, and companionship , and a set of 5 perception variables — perception of 
parentlnq (V357), positive and negative perceptions of self as parent (V61 3 and V598), and 
positive and negative perceptions of the child (V609 and V594). 

To examine the relationship between a pair of variables, we hypothesize a direction 
of causality. As can be seen in our conceptual schema (Figure 2.1), parent-child activities 
are hypothesized to be Influenced by parental perceptions, and school outcomes are 
hypothesized potentially to be affected by perceptions and by activities. The influenced 
variable (e.g., school performance) is the dependent variable in the model for analysis, and 
the causal variable (e.g., parent-child activities) is Included as a covariate, with 
regressions specified separately by smallest subclasses defined by the classification 
factors under study. In analyses using the total sample, the classification factors were 
programs (2 levels), race, and family structure. 

We also looked in detail at the married white sample, with program (T), mother's 
educational level (M), and sex of the target child (S) as the classification factors, since 
this is the group that is sufficiently large to make further divisions such as by education 
and sex. This model proved to be productive, particularly for the activities-school 
analysis. Education was not included categorically in the TRP model; it was examined as 
a covariate in representative runs to ensure correct interpretation of results. 

The focus in these models is on whether regressions of the dependent variable on the 
covariate are the same cr different (homogeneous or nonhomogeneous) for model subgroups, 
and particularly on whether there are uifferences by program. The results are presented 
In terms of tests of equality of regression coefficients, and some of these regressions are 
shown in graphical form. Greater detail on this method of analysis is given in Chapter 2 
(see Technical Note 2.3 in particular), 
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5AI The Influence of Perceptions on Joint Activities 

That amother's sense of herself as a parent or her view of her child might affect the 
type or oniiount of activities she and the child are jointly involved in seems obvious. The 
questions we consider are whether there is such a relation and whether it holds for 
families irrespective of program involvement or is the result of program involvement. A 
positive, significant regression for a given group indicates that more positive perceptions 
lead to more joint activities. 

We consider first mother's self-perceptions. For perception of parenting , there is a 
strong and consistent finding of positive regressions for program whites (both single and 
married) for all types of mother-child activities. Table 5.2 shows for the 4 activities 
variables the regressions and probabilities for the 4 program -by-race groups and for the 
total program and control groups; it also shows the tests of equality of regressions by 
program, and the TR interaction. 

Table 5.2 

Mother's Perception of Parenting = f(Activities) 

Control Program Diff 

Talk Black .059 (.64) -.048 (.51) -.107 (.46) 

White .019 (.69) .148 (.00) .129 (.05) 

Total .039 (.56) .050 (.24) .0 1 1 (.88) 



Creativity Black .067 (.29) .037 (.32) -.030 (.68) 

White .023 (.34) .084 (.00) .061 (.07) 

Total .045 (.18) .060 (.01) .015 (.70) 

Tasks Black .137 (.19) .035 (.56) -.102 (.40) 

White .054 (.17) .157 (.00) .103 (.06) 

Total .096 (.09) .096 (.01) .000(1.00) 

Companionship Black .180 (.13) -.069 (.32) -.248 (.07) 

White .049 (.27) .194 (>00) .145 (.02) 

Total .114 (.07) .063 (.12) -.051 (.49) 

Table entries are estimated regression coetticients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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Figure 5. 1 shows for talk the 4 race-by-progrom estimated regression lines; Figure 
5.2 shows for whites the data points and the 2 estimated regression lines for control and 
progrom. In interpreting the graphs, it must be kept in mind that the slope is not the 
whole story: the variance of the regression estimate (or of the difference between 2 
regressions) is central to the comparison of estimated coefficients. Thus the tables give 
the most accurate sense of how program and control regressions compare. 

From the table and figures for perception of parenting we can see that for white 
fonilies the'e is an interaction between the program and.'mother's self-perception: for 
controls, there is no relation between perceptions and activities, but, for those in the 
progrorn,. more positive perception is strongly associated witKmore joint activities. The 
apparent interpretation would be that for those mothers with higher self-perceptions, the 
progran channeled this attitude, in part, toward involvetnent in activities with the child. 
Of course, a related issue is the progrom's effect on perceptions themselves, and it is the 
whites for whom,there is an apparent program effect of higher self-perceptions. It is 
possible that the primary effect of the program is in increasing self-perceptions, and that 
the effect on activities follows as a consequence. Or, the program.may in fact have af- 
fected the relation between the 2 domains. 

An obvious question at this point is the relation of the preceding results to mean 
differences in activities, which we noted above showed no consistent differences by 
program. For a relationship of the form shown in Figure 5.3, which has different 
regressions of yon x for groups I and 2, there Is som^ covariate value, Xq, beyond which 
the group differences for y (i.e., y^-y^) differ significantly. For the variables that we 
have been discussing, the point Xq is near the upper end of the range of values for the 
covariate, giving only a small range with significantly positive program differences and 
therefore no general finding of program effect on activities. The point Xq will be farther 
to the left for some other plots to be seen later. 
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FIGUi?E 5.1 

TALK - F (PERCEPTION OF PARENTING) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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FIGURE 5.2 

TALK - F(PERCFPTION OF PARENTING) 
REGRESS lOrio BY TREATMENT 
WHITE MOTHERS 
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FIGURE 5.3 

MEAN DIFFERENCES AS A FUNCTION OF THE COVARIATE VALUE 




155 

The interaction among program, race, and perceptions (i.e., regressions on 
perceptions nonhomogeneous for the TR interaction) captures the primary pattern in the 
perceptions- activities data. There are other significant regression differences, but they 
con be explained by the pattern already discussed. For example, there is a strong positive 
regression for single mothers, but it is dominated by the white singles. Also, whites have 
significant positive regressions, but this is due primarily to program families, and, except 
for talk, the regression"for the total sample is significant, reflecting the strong effect for 
the white program group but also indicating a general positive trend for other groups. 

The content measure of positive perceptions of self as parent (V6I3) shows similar, if 
slightly weaker, positive regressions for activities variables for white wonnen in the 
prograrn (see Table 5.3). It also shows positive regressions for program blacks (with the 



Table 5.3 

Mother's Positive Perception of Self as a Parent 
= f(Activities) 







Control 


Program 


Diff 


Talk 


Black 
White 


-.342 (.34) 
-.157 (.57) 


.414 (.24) 
.307 (.11) 


.756 (.13) 
.464 (.17) 




Total 


-.249 (.27) 


.360 (.07) 


.609 (.04) 


Creativity 


Black 
White 


.020 (.91) 
-.104 (.45) 


.553 (.00) 
.335 (.00) 


.533 (.03) 
.439 (.01) 




Total 


-.042 (.71) 


.444 (.00) 


.486 (.00) 


Tasks 


Black 
White 


-.265 (.39) 
-.290 (.22) 


.306 (.31) 
.213 (.19) 


.571 (.19) 
.503 (.08) 




Total 


-.277 (.15) 


.260 (.13) 


.537 (.04) 


Companionship 


Black 
White 


-.151 (.66) 
-.181 (.49) 


.686 (.04) 
.459 (.01) 


.837 (.08) 
.640 (.05) 




Total 


-.166 (.45) 


.572 (.00) 


.738 (.01) 



e entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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single-parent Blacks positive but nonsignificant). Except for married whites, the control 
women show negative (but nonsignificant) regressions. The result is a program main 
effect for the difference in regressions. Figures 5A and 5.5 show for creativity the 
race-by-progrom estimated regressions and the overall control and program regressions 

There is also a positive relation for program mothers, especially married blacks, 
between creativity and companionship and negative perceptions of self as pareni (V598). 
Note that positive and negative perceptions from the content coding are not necessarily 2 
ends of a continuum, but potentially 2 distinct frames of reference. Thus it is quite 
possible that the program can affect the relation of activities to both positive and 
negative perceptions in the same way. An increase in both positive and negative 
perceptions of self could be interpreted as a general increase in awareness of the 
importance of the parenting role. 

The mother's positive perceptions of the child (V609) show a similar pattern to her 
perceptions of self, as seen in Table 5.4. Figure 5.6 shows the plot for comRanionship 
activities. 

Table 5.4 

Mother's Positive Perception of Child = f(Activities) 

Control Program Diff 



ERLC 



Talk 


Black 
White 


-.060 (.88) 
.072 (.66) 


.238 (.44) 
.397 (.00) 


.298 (.56) 
.325 (.12) 




Total 


.006 (.98) 


.318 (.06) 


.3 12 (.25) 


Creativity 


Black 
White 


.024 (.91) 
-.015 (.86) 


.298 (.06) 
.222 (.00) 


.274 (.29) 
.237 (.03) 




Total 


.005 (.97) 


.260 (.00) 


.255 (.07) 


Tasks 


Black 
White 


.180 (.61) 
.035 (.81) 


.310 (.25) 
.246 (.02) 


.130 (.77) 
.211 (.24) 




Total 


.108 (.57) 


.278 (.05) 


.170 (.47) 


Companionship 


Black 
White 


-.070 (.86) 
-.088 (.59) 


.282 (.35) 
.389 (.00) 


.352 (.48) 
.477 (.02) 




Total 


-.079 (.71) 


.335 (.04) 


.414 (.12) 
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FIGURE 5.4 

CREATIVITY - F (POSITIVE PERCEPTION OF SELF) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 




FIGURE 5.6 

CREATIVITY - F (POSITIVE PERCEPTION OF SELF) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT 




FIGURE 5.6 

COMPANIONSHIP - F (POSITIVE PERCEPTION OF CHILD) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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5.4.2 The Influence of Perceptions on the Child's Performance in School 

The causal effect of perceptions on activities can be assumed to be fairly direct, in 
that the parent can initiate many if not most of the activities as a direct result of her 
perceptions. The relation between perceptions and the child's performance in school 
should be niore tenuous, since some aspect of perceptions must first have an effect on the 
child (perhaps through activities) and then through the child result in altered school 
outconfjes,-- a rnore indirect process. This reasoning is borne out empirjcally: the results 
in this subsection are more spotty than the other regression results discussed in this 
chapter. 

f^or perception of parenting and for positive perceptions of self as parent , there is a 
consistent result across a variety of cognitive and interpersonal school outcomes: positive 
regressions for single-parent families in the control group, especially whites, and flat (or 
less positive) regressions for program .families. The difference between regressions (TP|) 
is frequently significant. Since the program cannot cause the positive regression in the 
control group, the difference may be the result of sampling artifact or, alternatively, 
perhaps the positive relation is the normal state for this group, and the program caused a 
change to nonsignificance. 

f^or negative per ceptions of self as parent , there is one clear difference by program: 
there are consistent negative regressions (fewer negative comments associated with 
better school performance) for white program families (especially single mothers) and 
sometimes black families, resulting in a significant difference in regressions between 
program, and control overall. This pattern holds for the set of cognitive report card 
variables, the cognitive motivation scale (V282), the interporsonal relction s scale (V283), 
and assorted other variables. It should be kept in mind that since these are negative 
perceptions, a negative relation between them and school outcomes means that better 
performance in school by the child is associated with a less negative view of herself as a 
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parent by the 'mother. The cognitive difficulties scale (V4I0), for which a higher value 
means greater difficulty in school, has positive regressions for program whites, consistent 
with the other variables. Table 5.5 shows the TR regressions for selected school 
variables, and Figures 5.7-5.8 show corresponding plots for the average report card score 
(V ! 34) and the cognitive difficulties scale (V4 1 0). 



Table 5.5 

School Outcomes = f (Negative Perception of Self) 







Control 


Program 


Diff 


Report Card Average 
(V234) 


Black 
White 


.207 (.32) 
-.008 (.93) 


.056 (.80) 
-.326 (.00) 


-.151 (.62) 
-.318 (.03) 




Total 


.099 (.38) 


-.135 (.27) 


-.234 (.16) 


Cognitive Development 
Problems (V4I0) 


Black 
V/hite 


-.836 (.01) 
.041 (.75) 


-.066 (.83) 
.310 (.05) 


.770 (.07) 
.351 (.09) 




Total 


-.438 (.01) 


.122 (.48) 


.560 (.02) 



Table entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 



Increased positive perceptions of the child are associated with better school perform- 
ance and adaptation for white program families (e.g., the cognitive variables, V282, V284, 
and V289). There is also a fairly strong trend in the sam^ direction for control whites. 
Thus, the program contrast for whites is typically not significant, although there is 
marginal significance for som^ school variables and two-parent whites do show a 
significant program difference. Regressions are positive in general (control as well as 
program), especially for white. Figure 5.9 shows the TR regressions for report card core 
subjects (VI 77). 

Negative comments about the child are associated with less successful school 
^ perforniance,'for all whites (program gnd control). 
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FIGURE 5.7 

REPORT CARD AVERAGE - F (NEGATIVE PERCEPTION OF SELF) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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FIGURE 5.8 

COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS = F (NEGATIVE PERCEPTION OF SELF) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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FIGURE 5.9 

READING. MATH. ENGLISH MARKS = F (POSITIVE PERCEPTION OF CHILD) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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^•^••^ Joint Activit ies and Performance in School 

The attempt to improve the child's school performance through program -encouraged 
parent-child activities was one of the original primary purposes of the program. In 
Chapter 3, we presented some apparent program effects for school outcomes. This 
section examines the question of whether any of these program differences can be 
explained by joint activities. We demonstrate at least partial success in making a 
tentative link between these domains. 

The question is examined in the TRP (program, race, family structure) model for the 
total-sample. Mother's education also turns out to be of considerable importance in the 
analysis, but the married white sample is the only one large enough in which to make thi 
split, with regressions on activities separately by education and the other factors. Th 
TMS (program, mother's education, sex of child) model for this subgroup is the basis for 
analysis. Again, we consider activity measures of talk, creativity, tasks, and companion- 
shig, and the usual set of school variables. 

The primary result is positive regressions across a broad range of school outcomes for 
two-parent white program families in which the mother has more than 12 years of 
education, for al! 4 types of activities (but less strongly for tasks). These results are 
presented in detail below, but first we look at any results found to hold across additional 
family types. 

lolk and creativity show few significant regressions for groups other than married 
whites in the program. Regressions for all program whites are positive for talk, but this is 
still dominated by the two-parent families. Creativity shows positive regressions for all 
whites for cognitive school variables. 

Igsks shows overall program. differences in regressions for the noncognitive areas, 
with positive slopes for program and flat or negative, for controls; these regressions arl 
not highly significant, but the differences between them are, especially for blacks. Table 
5,6 and Figures 5.10 and 5J I show these regressions for representative variables. 
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Table 5.6 
School Outcomes = f (Tasks) 







Control 


Program 


Diff 


interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Black 
White 


-.285 (.25) 
-.005 (.98) 


.415 (.16) 
.020 (.89) 


.700 (.07) 
.025 (.92) 




Total 


-.145 (.38) 


.217 (.19) 


.362 (.12) 


Personal Adjustment 
(V284) 


Black 
White 


-.392 (.24) 
-.098 (.74) 


.607 (.13) 
.125 (.52) 


.999 (.06) 
.223 (.52) 




Total 


-.245 (.27) 


.366 (.10) 


.61 1 (.05) 


Social Maturity 
(V390) 


Black 
White 


-.105 (.37) 
-.052 (.61) 


.209 (.13) 
.016 (.81) 


.3 14 (.08) 
.068 (.57) 




Total 


-.026 (.31) 


.113 (.12) 


.139 (.08) 


Cognitive Motivation 
(VI 80) 


Black 
White 


-.312 (.06) 
.045 (.75) 


.186 (.34) 
.114 (.23) 


.498 (.05) 
.069 (.69) 




Total 


-.133 (.22) 


.150 (.17) 


.283 (.07) 


Time on Task 
(V!79) 


Black 
White 


-.420 (.03) 
.094 (.56) 


.146 (.51) 
.034 (.75) 


.566 (.05) 
-.060 (.76) 




Total 


-.163 (.19) 


.090 (.47) 


.253 (.15) 



Table entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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FIGURE 5.10 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT = F (TASKS) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 




FIGURE 5.11 

SOCIAL MATURITY-F (TASKS) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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Companionship activities also show overall positive regressions for program families, 
ond 0 negative trend for controls, but with a greater emphasis on cognitive outcomes than 
In the case of tasks. The largest differences are for single mothers (and the marcied 
whites with high education). Table 5.7 and Figures 5.12 and 5.13 show these regressions. 

Table 5.7 

School Outcomes = f(Companionship) 







Control 


ProqrcBTi 


Diff 


Cognitive Motivation 

(viao) 


Black 
White 


-.125 (.35) 
.057 (.62) 


.162 (.24) 
.176 (.04) 


.287 (.14) 
.119 (.41) 




Total 


-.034 (.70) 


.169 (.04) 


.203 (.09) 


interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Black 
White 


.056 (.78) 
.010 (.95) 


.310 (.14) 
.189 (.14) 


.254 (.38) 
.179 (.41) 




Total 


.033 (.80) 


.249 (.04) 


.216 (.23) 


Personal Adjustment 
(V284) 


Black 
White 


-.01 9 (.94) 
.005 (.98) 


.472 (.09) 
.266 (.13) 


.491 (.21) 
.261 (.37) 




Total 


-.007 (.97) 


.369 (.03) 


.376 (.12) 



I able entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 



We now focus on the progrcm-by-education groups within the married white sample. 
The high-education program mothers have a significant positive relation between school 
outcomes d number of activities. We can speculate about whether, if there were 
sufficient cases in other race and marital-status groups to compare educational levels, 
there would be similar findings. In the married white group, there are a few differences 
by sex of the child, but these do not alter the basic TM regression pattern. 
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FIGURE 5.12 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT - F (COMPANIONSHIP) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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FIGURE 5.13 
COGNITIVE MOTIVATION - F (COMPANIONSHIP) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND RACE 
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Tables 5.8-5.1 1 show the estimated regressions for each ot the 4 major activity 
types. Figures 5.14-5.16 show plots for selected variables. (The third plot, personal 
adjustment as a function of creativity, is shown averaged over levels of education, since it 
is significant as a nnairi effect — for two-parent whites.) 

5.5 DISCUSSION 

The existence of a positive association between the child's activities with the parent 
and performance in school makes good sense and was one of the premises on which the 
project was founded. That this association holds more strongly for program than control 
famiires (in certain subgroups) gives support to one of our original hypotheses. Even with- 
out affecting the number of activities, it appears that the program has altered the impact 
these activities have on school outcomes. In addition, there are some indications that the 
type of activities makes a difference for which outcomes are altered. For example, task 
activities (for the total sample) have less effect on cognitive outcomes ihan on work 
habits and interpersonal relations, a result that has some. degree of coherence. 

The regressions have the general form, tyjjif led by Figure 5.16. We cannot say with 
any certainty what these regressions would bok like in the absence of the progron . 
intervention. They could look like any of the forms 5hown in Figure 5.17, even the fourth 
one, but it seems likely that the range of activity values for which there exist mean 
differences on school outcomes (see the discussion of Figure 5.3) would be smaller without 
the intervention, and thus at least part of the program difference in school performance 
may be due to activities within the home. The regression differences do not always 
correspond exactly to the groups for which there are.mftan differences, but there is 
enough overlap to give some support to the hypothesis. 
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Table 5.8 

Scfxx)! Outcomes = f(Tall<) 
Two-Parent White Mothers 







Control 


Program 


Diff 


Report Card Average 
(VI 34) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.013 (.83) 
.064 (.60) 
.038 (.57) 


-.056 (.41) 
.158 (.01) 
.051 (.26) 


-.069 (.45) 
.094 (.49) 
.013 (.87) 


Average Core Marks 
(VI 73) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.019 (.76) 
.097 (.44) 
.039 (.57) 


-.100 (.15) 
.174 (.01) 
.037 (.43) 


-.081 (.38) 
.077 (.58) 
-.002 (.98) 


Readmg, Math, English 
Marks (VI 77) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.118 (.54) 
.277 (.49) 
.080 (.72) 


-.147 (.50) 
.472 (.02) 
.162 (.27) 


-.029 (.92) 
.195 (.66) 
.082 (.76) 


Vocabulary 
(V39I) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.01 2 (.67) 
.028 (.58) 
.020 (.49) 


.011 (.71) 
.01 4 (.07) 
.028 (.15) 


-.001 (.97) 
.017 (.77) 
.008 (.83) 


Interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Low Ed. 
High ed. 
Total 


-.048 (.81) 
.247 (.50) 
.099 (.63) 


-.008 (.97) 
.617 (.00) 
.305 (.03) 


.040 (.89) 
.370 (.36) 
.206 (.41) 


Personal Adjustments 
(V284) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.039 (.89) 
-.008 (.99) 
-.024 (.93) 


.038 (.89) 
.788 (.00) 
.413 (.03) 


.077 (.85) 
.796 (.16) 
.437 (.21) 


Social Maturity 
(V390) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.Oil (.91) 
.123 (.50) 
.067 (.59) 


.081 (.42) 
.179 (.05) 
.130 (.06) 


.070 (.51) 
.056 (.78) 
.063 (.55) 


Cognitive Motivation 
(VI 80) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.049 (.72) 
.243 (.33) 
.146 (.31) 


-.050 (.72) 
.395 (.00) 
.172 (.07) 


-.099 (.61) 
.152 (.59) 
.026 (.88) 


Time on Task 
(VI 79) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.009 (.95) 
.114 (.69) 
.062 (.70) 


-.022 (.89) 
.396 (.01) 
.187 (.08) 


-.031 (.89) 
.282 (.37) 
.125 (.51) 


Work & Study Skills 
(VI 75) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.048 (.52) 
.057 (.71) 
.052 (.54) 


-.064 (.45) 
.176 (.02) 
.056 (.32) 


-.112 (.32) 
.119 (.48) 
.004 (.97) 



Table entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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Table 5.9 

School Outcomes = f(Creativity) 
Two-Parent White Mothers 







Control 


Program 


Diff 


Report Card Average 
(VI 34) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.234 (.13) 
-.040 (.79) 
.097 (.36) 


.120 (.33) 
.419 (.02) 
.270 (.01) 


-.114 (.56) 
.459 (.05) 
.173 (.25) 


Average Core Marks 
(VI 73) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.115 (.47) 
-.067 (.67) 
.024 (.83) 


.III (.39) 
.466 (.01) 
.289 (.01) 


-.004 (.98) 
.533 (.03) 
.265 (.10) 


Readmg, Math, English 
Marks (VI 77) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.300 (.55) 
.050 (.92) 
.175 (.62) 


.241 (.55) 
1.348 (.02) 
.794 (.02) 


-.059 (.93) 
1.298 (.08) 
.619 (.21) 


Vocabulary 
(V39I) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.001 (.99) 
.058 (.34) 
.029 (.50) 


.037 (.46) 
.097 (.17) 
.067 (.12) 


.036 (.65) 
.039 (.67) 
.038 (.54) 


Interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.2 19 (.63) 
-.284 (.53) 
-.033 (.92) 


.645 (.08) 
.823 (.12) 
.734 (.02) 


.426 (.47) 
1.107 (.11) 
.767 (.09) 


Personal Adjustments 
(V284) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.087 (.89) 
-.338 (.58) 
-.212 (.63) 


.815 (.11) 
1.202 (.10) 
1 .009 (.02) 


.902 (.27) 
1.540 (.11) 
1.221 (.05) 


Social Maturity 
(V390) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.001 (.99) 
.058 (.34) 
. 1 97 (.37) 


.037 (.46) 
.097 (.17) 
.477 (.03) 


.036 (.65) 
.039 (.67) 
.280 (.37) 


Cognitive Motivation 
(VI 80) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 

1 Oral 


.365 (.25) 
.029 (.92) 

1 Q7 / 
.17/ UO/ 


.389 (.13) 
.564 (.12) 


.024 (.95) 
.535 (.26) 
.280 (.37) 


Time ojn Task 
(VI 79) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.021 (.95) 
.232 (.51) 
.127 (.61) 


.389 (.13) 
.442 (.28) 
.348 (.16) 


,233 (.61) 
.210 (.70) 
.221 (.53) 


Work & Study Skills 
(VI 75) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.402 (.03) 
-.188 (.30) 
.107 (.41) 


.123 (.41) 
.420 (.05) 
.272 (.04) 


-.279 (.24) 
.608 (.03) 
.165 (.37) 



Table entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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Table 5.10 

School Outcomes = f(Tasks) 
Two-Parent White Mothers 



Report Card Average 
(VI 3 A) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


v-oniroi 

.024 (.75) 
.168 (.28) 
.096 (.27) 


rrogram 

-.001 (.99) 
.129 (.09) 
.064 (.19) 


Diff 

-.025 (.80) 
-.039 (.82) 
-.032 (.75) 


Average Core Marks 
(VI 73) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.073 (.38) 
.045 (,79) 
.059 (.52) 


-.028 (.68) 
.II7(.I5) 
.045 (.39) 


-.101 (.34) 
.072 (.69) 
-.014 (.89) 


Readmg, Math, English 
Marks (VI 77) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.077 (.77) 
.357 (.48) 
.217 (.45) 


.005 (.98) 
.310 (.22) 
.157 (.33) 


- 072 ( 83) 
-.047 (.93) 
-.060 (.86) 


Vocabulary 
(V39I) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.024 (.46) 
.086 (.18) 
.055 (.12) 


.010 (.69) 
.028 (,36) 
.019 (.34) 


-.014 (.73) 
-.058 (.41) 
-.036 (.38) 


Interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.046 (.85) 
.141 (.76) 
.047 (.86) 


.129 (.49) 
.516 (.03) 
.322 (.03) 


.175 (.56) 
.375 (.47) 
.275 (.36) 


Personal Adjustments 
(V284) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.186 (.57) 
.153 (.81) 
-.016 (.96) 


.161 (.53) 
.658 (.03) 
.409 (.04) 


.347 (.40) 
.505 (.48) 
.425 (.30) 


Social Maturity 
(V390) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.006 (.96) 
-.027 (.91) 
-.017 (.90) 


.089 (.33) 
.098 (.39) 
.094 (.20) 


095 { S3) 
.125 (.63) 
.III (.46) 


Cognitive Motivation 

A/ 1 on\ 

(V 1 80) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.025 (.88) 
.552 (.08) 
.288 (.iO) 


.075 (.54) 
.362 (.02) 
.219 (.03) 


.050 (.80) 
-.190 (.58) 
-.069 (.73) 


Time on Task 
(VI 79) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.140 (.44) 
.336 (.34) 
.098 (.62) 


-.005 (.97) 
.275 (.12) 
.135 (.23) 


.135 (.56) 
-.061 (.88) 
.037 (.87) 


Work & Study Skills 
(VI 75) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.045 (.64) 
.145 (.45) 
.095 (.37) 


-.004 (.95) 
.164 (.08) 
.080 (.19) 


-.049 (.69) 
.019 (.93) 
-.015 (.90) 



Table entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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Toble 5* 1 1 

School Outcomes = f(Companionship) 
Two-Parent White Mothers 







Control 


Proai am 


Diff 


Report Card Average 
(VI34) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.098 (.27) 
.197 (.12) 
.147 (.06) 


-.043 (.41) 
.215 (.01) 

036 ( 09) 


-.141 (.17) 
.018 (.90) 

-.UO 1 \mD\J) 


Average Core Marks 
(VI 73) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.121 (.21) 
.102 (.44) 
.1 12 (.18) 


-.038 (.50) 
.205 (.03) 
.084 ( 1 2) 


-.159 (.16) 
.103 (.52) 


Readmg, Math, English 
Mar1<s (VI 77) 


Low Ed. 
High £d. 
Total 


.309 (.30) 
.502 (.23) 
.406 (.11) 


-.150 (.39) 
.612 (.03) 

231 ( 16) 


-.459 (.19) 
.110 (.83) 

-.1/0 ) 


Vocabulary 
(V39I) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.039 (.30) 
.057 (.28) 
.048 ( 14) 


.004 (.85) 
.035 (.32) 
n 19 ^ 


-.035 (.42) 
-.022 (.73) 
-.JZ7 Uho; 


Interpersonal Relations 
(V283) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.042 (.87) 
.776 (.04) 
.409 (.07) 


.142 (.36) 
.609 (.02) 
.375 (.01) 

• w • w \*w 1 / 


.100 (.75) 
-.167 (.71) 
- ni4 ( 90) 


Personal Adjustnaents 
(V284) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.000(1.00) 
.754 (.15) 
.377 (.24) 


.161 (.46) 
.713 (.04) 
.437 ( 04) 


.161 (.71) 
-.041 (.95) 

•uou Uoo^ 


Social Maturity 
(V390) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.055 (.68) 
.242 (.20) 
.149 (.20) 


.010 (.90) 
.152 (.23) 

081 ( 78) 


-.045 (.77) 
-.090 (.69) 

-.Uoo UoJ^ 


Cognitive Motivation 
(VI 80) 


Low Ed. 
High Ed. 
Total 


.117 (.53) 
.614 (.02) 
.365 (.02) 


.071 (.51) 
.367 (.04) 
.219 (.03) 

• ^ 1 ^ \*ww/ 


-.046 (.83) 
-.247 (.42) 

- \kA ( kbS 

-. 1 Ho \»HHJ 


Time o^n Task 
(VI 79) 


Low Ed, 
High Ed. 
Total 


-.140 (.44) 
.471 (.11) 
.216 (.24) 


-.005 (.97) 
.305 (.13) 
.154 (.19) 


.135 (.56) 
-.166 (.64) 
-.062 (.78) 


Work & Study Skills 
(VI 75) 


Low Ed. 
High Ea. 
Total 


.132 (.23) 
.209 (.18) 
.170 (.07) 


-.059 (.36) 
.265 (.01) 
.103 (.10) 


-.191 (.14) 
.056 (.76) 
-.067 US) 





entries are estimated regression coefficients with probabilities in parentheses. 
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FIGURE 5.14 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT - F (TALK) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND EDUCATION 
TWO PARENT WHITE MOTHERS 




FIGURE 5.15 
AVERAGE CORE MARKS - F (CREATIVITY) 
REGRESSIONS BY TREATMENT AND EDUCATION 
TWO PARENT WHITE MOTH»iRS 
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FIGURE 5.16 

PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT - F (CREATIVITY) 
BY TREATMENT 
TWO PARENT WHITE MOTHERS 
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The fact that no progrcin effects are seen' in mean quantity of activities precludes 
total consistency of the results, but there may be differences in the quality of activities 
engaged in by the program families at least in having.mve of a focus on skills needed 
In school — and this could produce the positive relation between activities and school, 
and, in turn, an effect on school outcomes. A qualitative analysis of the types of activi- 
ties reported by program, and control families is beyond the scope of thir, report, but it is 
something that should be pursued in an attempt to understand this process. 

FIGURE 5.17 

ALTERNATIVE RELATIONSHIPS IN THE ABSENCE OF INTERVENTION 




Other future efforts should include a detailed look at other variables in these models, 
such as public and private schools and mother's work status. The activities variables need 
to be further refined, with soniie Ipok taken in these models at the individual components 
and then alternative combinations of the coinponents. This should also provide 
information relating to the quality-of-activities issue. The variables to be constructed 
from the content coding of activities may also be informative. The fathers' reports of 
activities will also be interesting to examine, since two-parent families seem tQ show the 
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greatest results. Further attempts should also be made to control for Time f level of 
activities, even though we are handicapped by noncomparable measures across time. 

A major topic for future exploration is to look jointly at variables from 3 (or mare) 
doraairis ~- in the immediate case, school performance, activities, and perceptions. 
Future work will make use of simultaneous equations analysis of these domains, in models 
of the general form 

school = f (activities, perceptions, sociodemographic variables, T) 
activities = f ( perceptions, sociodehnQgraphic variables, T). 

We will also look at niodels including crossproduct terms between activities and 
perceptions, with school measures as the dependent variables. 

As an initial step, we have identified the families that are high on both perceptions 
and activities and those that are high on both activities and school outcomes (and 
similarly for the 2 combiaations of low scores). These oru the dominant cases in 
producing the positive regressions. There is considerable overlap in the upper-right 
quadrants and in the lower-left quadrant, for the 2 types of relations. This indicates that 
there are potentially interesting things to be learned from the simultaneous analysis of 
these 3 domains. 
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CHAPTER 6 

PROGRAM INVOLVEMENT AND SYSTEMS OF INFORMAL SOCIAL SUPPORT 

Mohcrieff Cochran 

Hypothesis III; The effectiveness of the fomily as a childrearing system is enhanced 
by the existence of a supportive social network naade up of relatives, friends, 
neighbors, and other persons outside the immediate family (NIE Proposal, Cochran, 
1 980) 

The conceptual model guiding the planning, implementation, and now evaluation of 
this educational intervention includes the expectation that children in families involved in 
the program will perform better at school than those without access to program activities. 
The direct links between program assignment and various school outcomes were examined 
in Chapter 3. Equally of interest, from our ecological perspective, are any links that 
might be found between prograin involvement and the psychological and social environs of 
family merhbers, especially as the more proximate focus might in turn be linked to school 
outcohries. Several of the most immediate of those dimensions were examined in Chapter 
5: parental perceptions of self and child, and parent-child activities. Here in Chapter 6 
the focus is on yet another aspect of the parental life space: the personal social network. 
The chapter begins with a conceptual orientation, brief comments regarding data preparation 
and variable selection, and reference to how baseline findings have influenced current 
analysis strategies. Then program-control differences in network change are presented, 
beginning at the total network level and proceeding through functional to primary relations. 
The chapter ends with a summary of findings and a number of concluding thoughts. 

The social networks concept, as expressed above in our third general hypothesis, is of 
interest to us in program, evaluation to the extent that an analogy can be drawn between 
it and informal support systems. At the level of metaphor, there appear to be similarities 
between the 2 ideas. Both involve sets of exchange relationships that are social in charac- 
ter. There is precedent for assuming that they are to some extent analogous (Stack, I97ffj 
Gottlieb, 1981), and this assumption brings with it substantial scientific advantage. The 
social networks concept has been carried well beyond metaphor by scholars from both 
sociology (Fischer et al., 1977; Fischer, 1982; Wellmon and Leighton, 1979) and anthropology 
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(Barnes, 1954; Bott, 1957; Boissevain and Mitchell, 1973), and is beginning to be utilized 
by others in psychology (Abernethy, 1973; Crockenberg, 1981) and family studies (Cochran 
and Brassard, 1979; Belle, 1982; Tietjen, I982)» Specific elem^ts of social networks have 
been identified and operationalized by these scientists, buttressed by both theory one 
empirical research. We carry these concepts into our investigation of informal support 
systems. In so doing, however, we acknowledge the caution offered by Wellman (1981) in 
his paper titled "Applying network analysis to the study of support," that to assume all 
network ties are supportive is "to oversimplify the nature of ties and networks" (p. 3). 

We also recognize, with Mitchell (1969), that there are differences within the "field" 
even in the terminology used and ernphasis given in describing the key elements of the 
social network. Because it is difficult, if not impossible, to.'map all of the relational 
bonds existing among a set of individuals, virtually all of what researchers refer to as 
social networks turn out to be partial rather than complete. What is included in a given 
empirical study of social networks depends upon the nature of the research questions. 

The networks-related question of interest for this evaluation is, "Has participation in 
the FcKTiily Matters program altered the social supports available to mothers in ways that 
have significance for their attitudes toward and activities with their children and. for 
those children's performance in school?" This larger question is better subdivided into 2 
smaller ones: "Has participation in the program altered social supports?" and, if so, "Are 
these changes reflected in parents' attitudes, parent-child activities, or child performaace 
in school?" There is a small but growing body of evidence to support the ossertion that 
certain network characteristics are related to parent and child outcomes (Abernethy, 
1973; Crockenberg, 1981; Belle, 1982; Zelkowitz, 1981; Tietjen, 1979; Homel and Burns, 
1981; Bee et al., 1982). We know of no instances, however, in which changes in network 
structure or functioning have been linked directly to program intervention, or where 
parent and child outcomes Jiove been linked to these changes. This chapter will be 
concerned only with alterations in social supports attributable directly to the program.. 
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Program-related links between social supports and child outcomes will be considered in 
Chapter 7. 

In our last major report to the National Institute of Education (Cochran, Bronfenbrenner, 
Cross, Henderson, Weiss and Campbell, 1981), 5 major concepts were identified that seemed 
to have theoretical bearing upon both the intervention and the childrearing process. These 
were linked conceptually to c set of empirically grounded constructs. The details of that 
discussion are to be found in the earlier report (pp. 7.5-.7.20). The 5 conceptual themes, 
documented there continue to underlie our orientation. One, called social participation. 
refers to social connectedness as the foundation for the development of a well-integrated 
sense ofself in relation to others, a commitment to other-oriented social values, and a 
concept ofcommunity. The second, social role relations, is especially concerned with the 
:.tudy of kinship systems and with the distinction between kin and nonkin. Emotional support 
refers to one aspect of the content of each relationship, and has been identified in recent 
studiei (Belle, 1982; McAdoo, 1981) as especially important in relieving stress. Historica l 
degth involves the maintenance of shorter- or longer-term-rejationships. There is a litera- 
ture that addresses both the stabilizing and the constraining influences provided by long-term . 
relationships with kin and nonkin (Allan, 1 979; Salzinger, 1983). Finally, exchange 
specialization is concerned with how particularized or tnultipurpose the relationships of 
parents are with those to whom they turn in their social circles (Granovetter, 1973). Here 
the issue is whether the particular kind of assistance provided is important, or whether it 
is the feeling of knowing that one or more people can be counted on regardless of the 
nature of the need. Out of these themes we drew a number of specific constructs, 4 of 
which have been operationalized and examined with data in this evaluation. Those 4 
constructs are listed in column I of Figure 6A, In column 2 of the figure is a brief 
definition of each construct, and the variables defining that construct for the purpose this 
evaluation are provided in column 3. 
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Figure 6 A 
Network Constructs and Variables 



Construct 



Definition 



Variable names* 



Centeredness The degree that a parent's network is 

dominated by individuals in a particular 
role (kin-nonkin; neighbors, workmates, 
other friends) 

Resource Strength The use made by parents of network 
numbers for the exchange of social 
and naaterial resources 



Intensity 



The affective depth of network ties 



Supportiveness** The degree to which the network is 
composed of membecs viewed by the 
parent as 'Vnaking things easier for 
rne"^ 



Number of kin 
Number of nonkin 



Function network size 
Amount of emotional support 
childrearing advice 
baby-sitting support 
financial support 
No. of rruenibers you borrow things 
from 

No. of members with whom you 
discuss work 

Primary network size 

No. of "difficult" mennbers 



* These variables are used to measure changes in social support between baseline and 
follow-upj comparison is mode of means created by subtracting T| scores from J2 
scores. See also Technical Note 6.1. 

** For reasons of time, this construct was not used in this assessment of the Family 
Matters progrom. The data are available and will be included in analysis to be 
submitted for publication in the near future. 



Further elaboration of the.meaning of the 4 constructs shown In Figure 6.1 can be found in 
our 1981 report to NIE. Descriptions of the variables listed in the figure are found in 
Technical Note 6.1. 
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6.1 DATA PREPARATION 
Preparation of the social networks data"for analysis involved 2 major steps — variable 
creatfon and variable selection. 

6.1.1 Variable Creatio n 

The variable creation process required that raw data gathered at the level of the 
individual network member be summarized at the parent or respondent level. For instance, 
if a parent Identified 7 members of her network as "primary," that designation was included 
as Q part of the informaf ion stored separately'for each network.member In the raw data 
file. Variable creation began with the process of aggregating these separate data for each 
parent — in this instance producing a count of 7'in the variable category labeled "size of 
primary network." Variables created directly with this aggregation procedure we termed, 
"first order derived"; that is, they required no further manipulation prior to analysis. 
These variables consisted of simple counts (network size, amount of exchange content, 
number of difficult contacts, etc.), which were, in many instances, sufficient for the 
purposes of baseline analysis. However, further manipulation was required to produce the 
change and proportion variables used in this evaluation. Second- order derived variables 
were created to represent relations among aggregated (first-order) variables. Examples 
in this report include change scores created when aggregated baseline counts are subtracted 
from equivalent counts generated at folbw-up, and proportions created when "new" primary 
membership is divided by all membership at the primary level. (See Technical Note 6.1.) 

6.1.2 Variable Selection 

Three strategies for selectin- the variables to be used In final analyses were tested at 
baseline and carried over to the pre-post comparison. The first involved examination of 
the percentage of respondents in each subclass showing nonzero values for any given derived 
variable. Subclasses were defined by the intersection of design factors such as race, fanlly 
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structure, fan Uy income, and mo'ther's education. The criterion of acceptability for con- 
tinued use of the variable required that at least half of the respondents in a given subclass 
show a nonzero value on the variable. Use of this criterion reduced significantly the 
number of variables carried further into the analysis process, 

Exooiioation of the patterns of correlation oraojig the remaining derived variables, 
and between those variables and key demogcaphic characteristics of parents (family income, 
parents' education,.mather*s age, number of children), was the second strategy employed 
in variable selection. This process served a very useful construct-validating purpose to 
the extent that the patterns identified could be compared with the findings of others to 
provide cn indication of whether we were identifying the same phenoniena reported in the 
literature. It also perrnijted us to recnove'from further onalyses those variables that bore 
little relation to anything else. 

The third strategy used in variable selection was rarely applied; occasionally a 
variable was retained for its conceptual significance even though. its frequency of occurrence 
might have been rather low, or its relationship to other variables somewhat unclear. 

With data gathered after completion of the Family Matters program,^several other 
strategies ccme i/ito play. It was important to reexamine the purposes of the parental 
empowerment program £xnd what we knew about its implementation, in order to ensure the 
inclusion of variables with some likelihood of having been affected by such processes. 
And it made sense, where conceptually justifiable, to select variables that had proved 
productive in final baseline analyses. With the value of the baseline experience in mind, 
we turn now to a brief overview of relevant findings from that phase of the study and a 
discussion of their implipations for this evaluation. 

6.2 SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS OF BASIfLINE FINDINGS 
One hundred and seventy-five pages of our baseline report to the National Institute 
of Education (Cochran et al., !981) were invested in examining the social networks of the 
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mothers in our sohnple. In addition to providing considerable evidence of construct validity 
for our network K;easures, those analyses also uncovered substantive findings that have 
implications for the ways that involvement with a progrom like Family Matters might 
influence tha structure and functioning of mothers' networks. Those findings can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Single and married mothers were found to be living in different social worlds. 
Kinfolk dominated the networks of married wom^n, while for single mothers 
there was a predominance of unrelated friends. 

2. Differential access to network resources seemed to make more of a difference 
to single than married tnothers, with "make a difference" defined cs satisfaction 
with the network and positive perceptions of self and child. 

3. Black mothers reported fewer ties with nonrelatives than did whites, perhaps 
because Syracuse is a predominantly white community. 

^. There is much to be gained by distinguishing the primary network ("most important" 
contacts) from the more encompassing functional and total networks. The primary 
subset, while containing less size and content variation by socioeconomic level, 
family structure, or race, displayed more predictive power when examined in 
relation to perceptions of self, child, and network. 

5. Both family income and level of mother's education affect network relations 

independent of race and family structure, a finding corroborated by other network 
researchers (Fischer, 1982; Allan, 1979). 

The knowledge gained from these findings permits us to make specific predictions about 
* relationships of program involvement both with network maintenance and change 
(Hypothesis III) ond with variation by type of family (Hypothesis VI). Based upon these 
earlier findings it is reasonable, flr^t, to expect any program-related changes in networks 
to be most salient for family functioning if they occur within the most intimate circle 
that we call the primary network. This expectation stems not only from our own baseline 
data but also from the findings of others (Belle, 1982} Colletta, 1981; Crockenberg, 1981), 
which demonstrate the salience of a relatively few close relationships with others outside 
the immediate family. A second expectation is that program effects ore most likely to 
occur for single mothers, because they are most reliant upon nonkin, that port of the net- 
work presumed to be mctst accessible to change (least obligatory). It is also possible, 
based upon the findings of Cross (1982), that white single mothers will be a little more 
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advantaged then their black counterparts In this regard. If the networks of married mothers 
are to be affected by involvement in the program, then it makes sense to expect that 
effect to be found in relotions with kinfolk, who dominate those networks and proved most 
central to them at baseline, 

Boseline findings also remind us of the importance of income and educational level 
for network relations. An effort was mode to hold those socioeconomic factors constant 
for program and control comparisons through the sample selection process, but data presented 
in Chapter 2'indicate that this goal was only partially achieved. Therefore, some statis- 
tical control for SES must be included in any tests of differences conducted with these 
network data. Two/models were onal/zed for this report: mother's education included as 
a fourth c'^^ssification factor ( <^ 12 years vs. > 12 years); end education included 
continously, with regressions specified separately'for the program-race-focnijy- structure 
subclasses. The results of the 2 models corresponded closely to each other. 

The reader will have recognized, from the descriptions of the home-visiting and 
cluster-building aspects of the Family Matters program provided in Chapter I, that direct 
involvement with network-related processes (exchanges of information, services, 
attitudes between families) was a primary goal of clustering and was given lower priority 
by home visitors. Thus it is tempting to predict that changes in networks as a function of 
program involvement would be more likely to occur among mothers involved with clusters 
than with those receiving only home visits. Such a prediction would, however, fail to 
recognize one major implication of our baseline findings: the network resources used by 
mothers are a function both of opportunity (provided by income, education, the workplace, 
marriage) and motivation (provided by father absence, self-confidence, ideology, stress 
level). It is possible that an effective home visitor will, through the building of 
confidence and modeling, stimulate an increase in positive relationships with others to a 
greater extent than might result simply from the greater opportunity provided by the 
cluster-building experience. It is also possible that different kinds of progranming will 
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appeal to different kinds of families, depending upon the nature of other demands upon 
therr time and energy. Thus the Issues of whether ond for whom clustering or home visiting 
would have more impact were left as open questions rather than expressed as predictions. 

Despite certain reservations about the demographic comparability of the families 
assigned to Programs. I and II (see Chapter II), we analyzed changes in network relations in 
a model that distinguished the 2 programs (control,.!, II) as well as in the more conserva- 
tive model with the simple control vs. program distinction. Where the Program ! vs. Program 
II distinction seemedjo add to our understanding of the data, it is included in this 
presentation with appropriate cautions. 



6.3 CHANGES IN SIZE OF THE TOTAL NETWORK 
Tobies showing the size of the tnothers' overall networks at both baseline and foilow-up 
are provided in Technical Note 6.2. These tables contain mean scores for subgroups defined 
by race and marital status. In general, the data contained in the tables indicate that the 
overall networks are larger for white than black mothers, especially if marded, and that 
married mothers' networks tend to be larger than those of single mo.thers, especially if 
Caucasian. These findings were reported in our previous report to the National Institute 
of Education (Cochran, Bronfenbrenner, Cross, Henderson, Weiss, & Campbell, 1981), 
where we also pointed out that much of these differences can be attributed to corresponding 
differences in family income and anount of education. Cross (1982) also suggests that the 
networks of Afro-Anierican mothers are smaller than those of their white counterparts 
because friendship circles are highly segregated, and the pool from which to draw black 
friends in a city the size of Syracuse, New York, is quite small. Further breakdowns by 
kin and nonkin are also provided in the technical note. 

The data in Technical Note 6.2 also show considerable variation by program assignment 
within the subgroups defined by race and marital status. These differences are opparent 
at baseline as well as after the program was completed. They are caused in part by other 
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factors not completely controIlecTfor through the program assignment process (motive 's 
education, family income), but more typically by natural variation in subgroups containing 
relatively few mothers. We needed a strategy for examining the impact of the program 
upon our 4 types of families (defined by marital status and race) that would be relatively 
free of preexisting differences among the groups, and 50 decided to use primarily difference 
scores created by subtracting network membership at baseline from membership at follow-up. 

The change scores associated with size of the total network are provided in Table 6.1, 
Where effects are associated primarily with one, but not the other, of the program 
approaches (hohie visiting or clustering), this will be noted in the text. Al! data in this 
and subsequent tables are expressed as mean numbers of individuals added to or removed 
from the networks of given subgroups. The sdmple size for these analyses was 222. There 
were 3 cases from the total Time 2 sample as given in Chapter 2 that did not have network 
data from Time I. 

One fact immediately obvious from the table is that the size of the overall nelwork 
has not necessarily increased with time. Three of the 4 changes in the control group are 
in the direction of smaller networks, although only marginally so when compared with the 
overall mean sizes shown in Technical Note 6.2. 

White, single mothers in the program showed a relative increase over time in size of 
the overall network that differed from the appropriate control group at a significance 
level of .07 in an analysis of covariance adjusting for mother's education. Mothers in the 
cluster-building program J[Program II) contributed most to this difference. A program- 
related difference did not appear with single, Afro -American mothers, nor was it present 
for either of the married groups. 

1 We^ recognize the possibility of differential potential for change caused by ceiling 
effects and other constraints imposed by the demands inherent in maintaining network 
ties. These forces would presumably be most likely to effect mothers with larger 
networks at baseline, and will be kept In mind as findings are interpreted. 
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Table 6 A 



Change in Size of Total Network: 
All Members 



Control 



Program 



Single 



-.53 



Black 



Married 



-,50 



.08 



Single 



-.94 



2.48 



White 



Married 



2.46 



1.13 



Breaking the overall network down further, we would expect changes in single mothers* 
networks to be manifested more with nonkin ihon with relatives. The kin/nonkin 
comj- "-'son is shown in Table 6.2, and corifinns that expectation. Jnterestingly, for these 
white, single mothers an increase in nonkin was accompanied by a decrease in number of 
kin over time. This decrease in kin is not seen for any of the other subgroups. Our 
control -program comparison of nonkin shows a difference with p = .07. This difference 
cut across both program types. The effect wos not seen in the black sample with single 
mothers, nor were any differences approaching significance found for nruircied mothers of 
e-ther race. 

Two decisions are mad« by mothers that contribute to the size of the total network 
at follow-up: they add nieml^ers who have becomet valued acquaintances in the interim, 
and they drop those included at baseline who are no longer viewed 3 years later as 
•Vnaking a difference." It is of interest from a family supports perspective to know 
whether the program has affected network size by stimulating the addition of new 
members, or simply by slowing the removal of old ones. To address that question we 
look in Table 6.3 at the number of new members added to mothers* networks during the 
period when the program was under way. These data are presented for both kin and nonkin. 
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Table 6.2 

Change in Size of Total Network: 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 



Kin 



Nonkin 



Black 



White 





Control 


Program 


Control 


Program 


Single 


,16 


.00 


-.68 


-.11 


Married 


.10 


,62 


-.60 


-.54 


Single 


-,69 


',56 


-.25 


3.04 


Married 


.28 


,06 


2.18 


1.09 



Table 63 

Numbec of New Members in Total Network:* 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 



Kin 



Nonkin 



Black 



White 





Control 


Program 


Control 


Program 


Single 


.53 


.33 


2.95 


3.17 


Married 


.20 


1.46 


2.90 


3.54 


Single 


.69 


.91 


3.88 


8.39 


Married 


1.09 


1.06 


5.94 


5.19 



♦ New members are those individuals who were included at follow-up but not at 
baseline. 
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The data In Table 6.3 need to be considered In relation to those In the previous table. 
The nuhnbers of new kin added to the networks are rather small for all 4 subgroups, and 
all of the subgroups In Table 6.3 show a substantial number of new nonkin members at 
follow-up, 3 years after baseline data collection. However, the data in Table 6.2 showed 
little overall change In network size over time for all but white, single parents, Indicating 
that mothers in the other subgroups gave up roughly as many network members as they 
acquired during that period. The relative Increase In newly acquired nonrelatives by the 
unmarried white mothers in the program showed a highly significant difference (p < .001) 
when compared with the change that occurred for the control subgroup. It Is reasonable 
to conclude, based upon this evidence, that program participation had its effect on these 
single mothers primarily by increasing the acquisition of new membership rather than 
reducing the loss of network members over time. 

6.4 CHANGES IN THE FUNCTIONAL NETWORK 
The reader will remember that the functional network Is that subset of the total 
network made up of people identified by the mother as providing support in at least I of 
the 7 possible content areas (see Figure 6.1). Based as it Is upon the identification of 
exchange content, the functional network Is inclined to be somewhat smaller than the 
network as a whole. Subgroup means for size of the functional network are provided In 
Technical Note 6.2 for both baseline and follow-up. The baseline data parallel those for 
the fotal network quite closely in terms of their general patterns, with white networks 
larger than those of black mothers and the networks of married mothers generally larger 
than those reported by single women. However, for single mothers the picture is altered 
somewhat by the program. These comparisons are shown as change scores In Table 6.4. 
Two patterns deserve recognition In these data, although neither of them Is more than a 
statistical trend when compared with controls. Black single mothers show a noticeable 
increase in network m^bership reported as engaged in supportive exchanges (p = .07). 
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Table 6.4 

Change in Size of Functional Network: 
All Members 

Control Program 

,89 2*83 

I AO .85 

"IJ9 .91 
,83 -M9 

White married mothers in the program show a decrease in number of functional members, 
which approaches statistical significance if compared with the appropriate controls (p = 
J2), 

Again it is instructive to distinguish relatives from nonkin. Those data are shown in 
Table 6,5, The first striking. feature of this table is the number of negative signs 
appearing for the kin means. Closer inspection of the data for relatives reveals that the 
means for all 4 white subgroups have grown smaller with time, while this is true in 
none of the 4 black groups. This is reflected in a statistically significant difference (p 
± .05) betweeen the overall black and white means (B = +0,5} W = -LO), controlling. for 
mothers* education. In general, then, it appears that black mothers become somewhat 
more involved with kinfolk over time during this phase of their lives, while white mothers 
cut back on that involvement to some degree. 

From the programmatip standpoint, no kin-based comparisons with control subgroups 
show differences that approach statistical significance. In the case of nonrelatives, 
however, both black and white single mothers showed an increase greater than that which 
occurred in the control group (p ^ .08 for each subgroup). Program I appeared to be more 
effective for the black mothers, whereas with the white mothers. Program II was. 



Single 

Black 

Married 
Single 

White 

Married 
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Table 6.5 

Change In Size of Functional Network: 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 



Kin 



Nonkin 



Block 



White 





Control 


Progronn 


Control 


Program 


Single 


.05 


.83 


.84 


2.00 


Married 


.70 


.85 


.70 


.00 


Single 


-.62 


-1.56 


-.56 


2.48 


Married 


-.48 


-1.13 


1.31 


-.04 



Following upon the reduction in size of the overall functional network that seemed 
to accompany program involvement for white mbrded mothers, the data in Table 6.5 
suggest that this program effect is occurring primarily with respect to nonrelatives. 
Statistical comparison with the appropriate control group showed d trend toward 
significance (p = .14). 



6.4.1 The Content of Exchanges 

Six categories of network exchange content were examined for each respondent: 
chiidrearing advice, babysitting, borrowing, financial assistance, job-related exchange, 
and emotional support. From the standpoint of program impact, the interest is in change 
over time in the number of network members available to the mother for each content 
category. Considering the 6 content areas irrespective of progrcm involvement, several 
can be expected to have become less salient for mothers as their children grew older, 
while the passage of time may have increased the salience of others. For instance, baby- 
sitting and chiidrearing advice may have declined somewhat in importance for parents 
with schooi-aged children, but older children and a deepening recession may have brought 
added significance to the workplace and finances. The program itself, with such an 
emphasis on duster-building at the neighborhood level, would be expected to have had 
particular impact on patterns of borrowing crnong nonkin. 
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The data pertaining to changes in the number of network mennbers providing each 
type of support are presented as subgroup nneans in Tables 6.6 (kin) and 6.7 (nonkin). In 
interpreting these data, we begin with single mo.thers, where indications of a program 
effect have already been reported for number of nonkin at the total and functional network 
levels* White, single mothers included in the program reported more nonrelatives (Table 
6.7) with whom they engaged in borrowing (p = .07) and enaotlonal support (p = .08). There 
is also some sign in both tables that financial support was eroded somewhat less for white, 
single mothers in the program than for their control-group equivalents (p^in ^ -16; Pnonkin 
= •17). And in the case of those working outside the home, there was an increase in 
work-related support from nonkin in favor of the program that reached statistical signifi- 
cance (p 1*05). 

The pattern for black, single mothers is similar to that for whites, although not quite 
as consistent. Effects in favor of the program are seen in Table 6.7 for borrowing 
^Pnonkin 1-05) and as a trend for emotional support (pnonkin = ^l^)* In the case of work- 
related support, however, it is the control -group mothers who report a substantial increase 
from kin, while the program mothers report no appreciable change (pj^jp = ,01 in favor of 
controls). 

There was some indication, reported earlier, that participation In the Family Matters 
program might have been associated with limits to the increase in size of functional networks 
for married mothers, and especially white, married mothers. For these mothers, the same 
pattern appears with reports of borrowing activities: those in the control group report an 
increase in borrowing from relatives (Table 6,6), while program mothers indicate no real 
change (p|<in = .09 in favor of controls). A somewhat similar pattern can be seen for 
black, married mothers with respect to advice, but involving primarily nonrelatives 
(Pnonkin = 'OS; p}<in = .17, both in favor of controls). 

We had also noted earlier a general tendency on the part of white mothers, irrespective 
of program, to reduce the number of kinfolk in the network over time, a pattern not reported 
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by black mothers. This same pattern is especially evident here" for single mothers in rela- 
tion to financial support, where black single mothers show a mean increase of 1.3 
relatives while their white counterparts report a decrease of I.I. This difference proves 
highly significant as a race-by-family-structure interaction (p ± .001). The relevance of 
this finding is enhanced by the fact that the U.S. economy was experiencing a sharp 
recession during the time period between our data collection points. 

6.5 THE PRIMARY NETWORK 

The primary network is made up of those people from the total membership whom the 
mother identifies as "most important" to her (Technical Note 6.1). Reference was made 
earlier to the fact that many students of social support have confined their investigations 
to these very intense ties and attest to their importance (Belle, 1982). The mean sizes of 
various primary networks in our 12 subgroups are shown for both baseline and follow-up in 
Technical Note 6.2. Changes over time are captured at difference scores in Table 6.8. 

A^st apparent when comparing these findings with overall changes at the functional 
level is the absence of negative values; there has been an increase in the size of the 
primary network over time even for mothers in the control group. These data suggest 
that in general mothers expand their involvement with intimate relationships outside the 
immediate family as they proceed through this stage in the famijy life cycle2. As many 
as 3 explanations for this change are possible, and they could occur singly or in 
combination. Perhaps the increase between baseline and folbw-up consists of new 
acquaintances met in the interim, who have become close friends and been added to an 
otherwise stable core of intimates. Or maybe the change is more dramctic, with past 
friends removed from the primary circle and replaced by a larger number of newcomers. 
Or it could be that there is no change jn the membership of the overall network at all, 

5 V/e must be careful not to overgeneralize. Perhaps these increases are historically 
bounded a function of the deviation in the economy that occurred during this 
period and the Increased stress accompanying it. 
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Table 6.7 

The Content of Exchanges: Change in 
Number of Nonkin by Content Category 

Black White 





Control 


Single 

Program 


Married 
Control Progrcxn 


SIngI 
Control 


e 

Program 


Married 
Control Program 


Rearing Advice 


1.53 


Ml 


1.70 


-1.62 


-.75 


.09 


.63 


-.04 


Babysitting 


.10 


-.44 


-.20 


-.31 


-.56 


1.13 


.18 


.13 


Borrowing 


.21 


2.61 


1.00 


,62 


-.69 


2.56 


1.24 


.43 


Financial Assistance 


.37 


1.00 


-.30 


.31 


-.75 


.09 


-.13 


-.16 


Job Related* 


1.00 


2.20 


-.33 


.75 


-2.38 


2.28 


.85 


2.33 


Emotional 


-.05 


1.17 


-.10 


.54 


.00 


1.43 


.63 


.52 



^Calculated only for those mothers employed outside home at follow-up (n = 68K 
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Table 6.6 

The Content of Exchanges: Change in 
Number of Relatives by Content Category 



Single 
Control P 



Black 



rogram 



Married 
Control Program 



White 

Single Married 
Control Program Control Program 



Rearing Advice 


1.32 


.22 


2.00 


-.77 


-.12 


-.48 


.48 


.67 


Babysitting 


Jk 


.28 


1.30 


-.31 


.12 


-.56 


.48 


.48 


Borrowing 


.21 


,56 


1.00 


.31 


-1.06 


.22 


.81 


-.36 


Financial Assistance 


1.74 


.94 


.30 


.62 


-1.50 


-.70 


.09 


-.20 


Job Related* 


5.00 


-.40 


.00 


-.25 


-.25 


-.28 


.46 


.44 


Emotional 


1.21 


.50 


.90 


.31 


.00 


-.78 


.04 


.10 




^Calculated 


only for thoc 


e mothers 


employed outside 


home at fol 


low-up (n = 68). 
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Black 



White 



Table 6.8 

Change in Size of Primary Network: 
All Members 





Control 


Program 


Single 


^.10 


3.89 


Married 


2.90 


3.62 


Single 


2.4^ 


5.35 


Married 


J.83 


4.65 



but simply a greater appreciation of those already there at the less intimate level and 
therefore inclusion of more of them as primary the second time around. These several 
possibilities will be examined with data later in the chapter. 

Whatever the explanation for the general growth of the primary network over time, it 
seems to have been further stimulated in some instances by involvement with the Family 
Matters program. These effects were soniewhat apparent in certain cells of Table 6.Qj 
but can be understood most clearly via the kin/nonkin distinction, which is provided in 
Table 6.9. 

Table 6.9 

Change in Size of Primary Network: 
Kin/Nonkin Comparison 



Kin Nonkin 
Control Program Control Program 

2-79 I -28 1-32 2.61 

L30 231 Ug LSI 

•81 I -6 1 1.62 3-74 

1 ,07 2,84 2.76 1.81 



Single 

Black 

Married 
Single 

White 

Married 
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Here we find a pattern that Is becoming" fomillar: program effects for single mothers 
expressed via unrelated friends. This effect for single parents as a whole appears as a 
progrom-by-farnily-structure Interaction, and Is highly significant (pnonkin 1 •OD* It 
also appears for each subgroup (white Pnkin = .05} black pnkin = -08) and Is manifested 
most strongly for Program I In comparison with controls. More of a surprise, because it 
had not been apparent at other levels of the network, is a positive program effect seen 
with kinfolk for white, married mothers (pkinl '05), which was somewhat stronger for 
Program II than Program I. The pattern of kin means for married black mothers Is similar 
to that for whites, although the comparison does not approach significance due In part to 
much smaller cell sizes. 

These program effects seen at the primary level of the network are more pervasive 
than any Identified In the functional or total networks. A better understanding of the 
mechanisms at work can be provided by pursuing a set of distinctions made several para- 
graphs earlier. Are these Increases in numbers of 'Vnost important" relationships simply 
greater appreciation for people already in the network at baseline (change In perception), 
or do they represent actual additions to the networks occurring during the time when the 
program was under way? We con shed light on these 2 possibilities by examining the mean 
numbers of primary network members present at follow-up who were not included at all in 
the networks 3 years earlier. Those data are shown as means in Table 6.10. 
As usual, changes can only be understood by doing separate comparisons for kin and 
nonkin. An effect favoring the program, seen earlier at the overall primary level for 
kinfolk, appears more strongly here with "new" primary kin. This difference reached 
significance for black married mothers (p^jp 1.05). The effect appears to be associated 
primarily with less educated mothers and with Program 11.3 

3 In Chapter 2 we alerted the reader to an olicrnative strategy for controlling the 
separate effects of mother's education on network change, to be used in those 
mstances where use of education as a continuous covariate produced nonhomogeneous 
regressions. That alternative, to include in the analysis a factor representing 
different levels of mother's education, was applied here end explains why effects are 
reported in terms of mothers with different educational levels. 
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Table 6.10 

Number of New Members In Primary Network* 

Kin IMonkin 



Black 



White 





Control 


Program 


Control 


Pro o ram 


Single 


.21 


.28 


1.00 


2.06 


Married 


.10 


2.31 


1.00 


1.00 


Single 


.62 


.61 


1.69 


4.00 


Married 


.41 


.64 


1.54 


1.39 



*New members are those who were present at fbl low-up but not at baseline 

As might expected, the strongest effects for single mothers appear with nonkln. They 
were positive and significant for better-educated, single, program mothers of both races 
(both probabilities less than .01), and approached significance for i.jss educated white, 
single women. Program i seemed to contribute most to this more rapid development of 
intimate friendships. 

The data In Table 6.10 leave little doubt that the changes in size of the primary net- 
work over time Included the addition of some individuals who were nowhere to be found in 
the networks at baseline, and that for some types of mothers these additions were more 
plentiful with program participation than without. It can also be seen, comparing Table 
6.10 with Table 6.9, that in most instances the overall change between baseline and follow-up 
was greater than that accounted for by the addition of new members, leaving us to conclude 
that a certain amount of the growth over time is due also to changed perception of member- 
ship included at both time points. It is interesting to note an apparent difference in the 
effect of the progrom on the primary network ties of black and white married mothers 
with kin. Black mothers in the program report new membership In the primary network, 
which largely accounts for their ov-rall Increase in membership at that level. However, 
white married mothers show the program -related Increase in primary network size, but 
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not new membership, suggesting that for them the program has primarily altered their 
perceptions of kin membership al reody present at baseline (but not at the primary level) 
rather than leddlr.g to the inclusion of kin not previously included in the network, 

6.6 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The research question guiding the organization of this chapter was, "Has participation 
In the Family Matters program altered social supports?" An affirmative response can be 
given with some confidence based upon consideration of Arhat we believe are reliable and 
valid data. But the findings are not that simple* Mothers in some circumstances were 
affected more than those in others, and those circumstances also influenced the aspects 
of network structure manifesting change. The summary that follows is organized to high- 
iight those factors that influenced both the magnitude and the nature of chanuef associated 
with participation in the program. 

6.6 A White, Unmarried Mothers 

Our data indicate that single mothers were especially responsive in network terms to 
program involvement, and that this responsivity was more evident with unmarried Caucasian 
women than with their Afro-American counterparts. White, unmarried mothers in the 
program reported cnore nonrelatives In their networks, overall and at the functional and 
primary levels, than did their controls. A closer look at the content of exchanges revealed 
invt^lvement with larger numbers of people around borrowing, work-related and emofional 
support, always with nonkin. At the primary level, change mostly consisted of the addition 
of nonrelatives nowhere present in the network 3 years earlier (baseline). Overall these 
women reported contact with somewhat fewer relatives at follow-up than had been the 
case at baseline. 
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6.6.2 BlQckf Unmarried Mothers 

The women from this subgroup who participated in the program also added a significant 
omount of new nonkin membership to that portion of the network they thought of as 'Vnost 
important" (primary). They were lessJikely, however, to report increases at the functional 
level, and the increase in new primary membership was almost as apt to involve relatives 
as nonrelatives. This reflected o more general tendency to rely upon kinship ties by black 
than by white women. 

6.6.3 Black, Married Mothers 

With married women, program effects were much less pervasive than proved to be 
the case for single mothers, and what effects we did discern were confined to relations 
with kin. In the case of married, Afro-American women there was an increase at follow-up 
in the number of relatives reported in the primary network, many of whom were not included 
at all in the network 3 years earlier (new membership). 

White, Married Mothers 

The mothers from this subgroup involved with the program reported a decrease in 
overall network size in comparison with the appropriate controls, which was still more 
apparent at the functional level. This decrease was limited to nonrelatives. It was balanced 
at the primary level for mothers in the program by an increase in kin folk. Closer examination 
shows that these kin were primarily people present in the network 3 years earlier but not 
defined as especially important at that time. So whereas for black married mothers the 
increase in primary kin consisted of "first timers," in the case of white mothers it was 
made up largely of relatives already present before but now endowed with greater importance. 

It is clear from these summaries that the basic attributes of mothers' networks identi- 
fied earlier through analysis of baseline data (Cochran et al., 1981) have proved to be 
useful guides to an understanding of program effects. The single/married and black/white 
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distinctions, the differentiation of kin from nonkin, and the particular efforts Invested in 
understanding primary network ties have all borne fruit. The value of recognizing the 
independent effect exerted by mother's level of education also became apparent as the 
analyses progressed. 



6.6.5 ' Program I vs. Program II 

A concern for differences in educational and other background characteristics between 
mothers in Progroma I and II led us to fold inose 2 progrann subgroups together for many 
analyses, thus creating a group more equivalent in background to the control group than 
had been the case for either program subgroup. Some comparisons were carried out, however, 
that distinguished the 2 program approaches, the various results of which were mentioned 
at several points earlier in the chapter. Wfiile they should be interpreted with caution 
because of the possible confounding just referred to, it is useful, as an exercise in hypothesis 
generation, to summarize the patterns that emerged by program type when those findings 
are considered as a whole. For black parents the pattern is straightforward: all of the 
significant program effects found for black mothers were associated primarily with Program 
I. The picture for white, married women is equally unequivocal: effects seem to be related 
to assignment in Program II. Women in the white, single subgroup appeared to respond 
with network expansion at the more intimate primary level if assigned to Program I and at 
the more functional level if living in a Program II neighborhood. 

Before investing energy in trying to explain these patterns of impact for differing 
fanily types, a reminder and a caution are in order. The reader is reminded that in all 
program neighborhoods both program options were offered after the first 9 months of 
operation. Thus the combination of either of the components was available to every program 
family for at least a I -year period. The caution involves an alternative explanation: the 
effects could be simply a function of skills of particular program workers, and have nothing 
to do with the program approach initially offered each family. However, the reality of 
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program delivery is that family and neighborhood circumstances interact with worker 
skills. In a high-stress, low-income, highly residentially mobile neighborhood, it requires 
less skill to deliver a program involving a single family (Program I) than one requiring 
involvement of a number of families or the whole neighborhood. With this reality in mind, 
and aware that housing patterns in Syracuse mirror those in most U.S. urban areas, one 
possible explanation for the observed patterns of program effects by family type becomes 
apparent. Black female heads of households, who are most likely to be poor and living in 
areas of high crime and low rent, were reached best by an approach (Program I) that required 
no neighborhood cohesion and was flexible enough to adapt to the demands of high-stress 
Siiuations. White married women in our sample lived either in suburban settings or in 
strong ethnic urban enclaves (Irish, Italian) characterized by high levels of social cohe- 
siveness. These neighborhoods would have been more accessible to a group-oriented approach, 
and perhaps less receptive to a home visitor who looked, from a distance, like a "social 
worker." White, single mothers rented rather thnn owned the housing they occupied, but 
had easier access to housing in more highly socially cohesive, resideniially stable neighbor- 
hoods than did their black counterparts. One could argue, therefore, that their location 
ecologically midway between the high crime, low rent inner-city neighborhoods and those 
much safer, owner-occupied, suburban neighborhoods combined with high feelings of 
need occasioned by social isolation and financial stress made white, single mothers 
receptive to both approaches. 

Are the ununyes in social organizaiion ihai seem to have accompanied program participa- 
tion necessarily to be construed as "good" for the adults and children they embrace? Those 
changes are quite different for married and single women, especially if they are white. 
The former reduce the number of ties with nonkin and become more intensely involved 
with relatives. The latter increase involvement with unrelated friends and colleagues at 
all levels, and somewhat reduce involvement with (dependence upon?) kinfolk. Black women, 
regardless of marital status, seem to distribute their social modifications more evenly 
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between kin and nonkin, retaining or moderately increasing nonkin ties while sustaining 
and building upon close relationships with relatives. These patterns of different responses 
to the program suggest that perhaps program involvement speeds up movement toward 
social arrangements/organization that are dictated by the family ideologies pervading our 
culture. One deeply rooted ideology maintains that young families should contain 2 
parents, promote good relations with both sides of the extended family, and remain as 
independent as possible from outside influences. White, married mothers in the program 
seem to modify their social relations somewhat in those directions. An ideology of more 
recent vintage, but perhaps shaped by a powerful set of contemporaneous forces, could be 
interpreted to suggest that, if unmarried, a mother should reduce the pressure of relation- 
ships with her own famijy of origin by building a strong, reciprocal base of support outside 
the family. Responses to the program by white, unmarried mothers exhibit the social 
behavior implied by such an orientation. Black women have traditionally expressed 
commitment to the maintenance of strong ties with kin, but have also been connected 
with nonkin through local churches and neighborhood organizations. It makes sense that 
the demands associated with a legacy of discriminaHon would require social survival 
strategies that included both kin and nonkin. Our data can be interpreted to suggest the 
presence of just such a dual strategy by black women. 

Does a social -support program make a positive contribution by speeding the 
movement of mothers (nnd families) toward the patterns of informal social organization 
that they would otherwise realize more slowly, and perhaps less fully? In this research we 
defined the answer to such a question in terms of child outcomes: Are the children in 
such families affected by these changes, and If so, how? We address this question further 
In Chapter 7. At this juncture it is enough to underscore that this is the first study we 
know of that I) gave network relations a prominent place in the assessment of an 
intervention program, and 2) demonstrated effects that can be differentiated in ways that 
permit the tailoring of program designs to the needs of specific types of families. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 6.1 
Variable Descriptions; Sociol Networks 



A simplified topographical representation of a parent's network is shown in Figure 
6.2. The figure shows a total network containing 3 zones: peripheral, funcnonal, and 
primary. These distinctions involve 3 key dimensions: network size, exchange content, 
and intensity. Working with these 3 dimensions provides us with the following variable 
descriptions, each couched in operational terms. (For a clear picture of the context in 
which these data were generated the reader is referred to the Social Network Interview, 
which can be found in the appendix.) 



Figure 6.2 
Major Divisions of a Parent's Network 

PERIPHEaAL HSTWORJ. 
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Size of total network — A count of all the individuals listed by the respondent in 
response to a request for "people you are in cx>ntact with from time to time, who are 
important to you in one way or another." 

Size of functional network —Also a count of individuals. A subset of the total network 
consisting of those who are identified by the parent in response to a series of questions in 
reference to the total list, each in the following format: "Is there anyone on this list who 
you turn to for [content category] ?" Seven content categories were used, and a member 
was included in the functional network if that individual was providing any one or more of 
the kinds of support included in the series of questions. 

Size of peripheral network —The difference in number between the sizes of the total 
and functional networks* A count of those network members not identified as performing 
any of the specific functions listed. 

Size of primary network — A count of those members of the total network who are 
identified by the parent as the 'Vnost important to you, for whatever reason." These 
individuals may be drawn from the functional or peripheral parts of the network (see 
Figure 6.2). Thus the intensity construct is operationalized by us as membership in this 
"primary" category.^ 

Number of "difficult" members — This is a count of those network members identified 
by the parent in response to the following question: "Looking at your entire list of 
contacts, could you tell me whether you sometimes have a hard time getting along with 
someone? I mean that you might disagree with this person a fair amount of the time?" 
This measure of problematic membership was included as an attempt to distinguish 
between more and less supportive networks (see Wellman, 1981, and the constructs in 
Figure 6.2). 

? Correlational analyses at baseline showed the primary network to be made up of 

individuals usually performing more than one function for the mother (multistranded), 
who were typically related to her by blood or marriage and had known her over a long 
period of time (NIE Report, 1981). 
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Amount of emotional support '-Thls variable, also a count, consists of the sum of all 
network members flagged in response to the question, 'Ms there anyone on this list who you 
turn to for emotional support?" It is one of 2 variables used in the program evaluation 
that represent the construct we call "resource strength" (see also childrearing advice). 

Amount of childrearing adviccr -'-As with emotional support, this is a count of those 
members identified in response to the questions about whom the parent turns to for support 
and assistance, in this case related to advice about raising the target child. 

Amount of babysitting support— Again a count, this time of those on the list providing 
babysitting services. 

Number of members you borrow things from— As above, but with borrowing as the 
content. 

Amount of financial support ^-A count of those who have provided financial support in 
the past. 

Number of members you talk with about work --As above, but with the job as the 
focus of discussion. 

All of these variables were used extensively in our baseline analyses then reconstructed 
with the data gathered at follow-up. Because the interest in this report is in any differences 
that might be attributed to participation in the Family Matters program, it is necessary to 
construct measures of change using the variables described above. This was accomplished 
by subtracting the given amount at baseline from that generated at follow-up, thus creating 
difference scores that could be used to compare stability or change over time in the control 
group with equivalent occurrences among families participating in the program. 

Three additional variables were created to document any impact of the program that 
went beyond changes in perceptions of the importance of network members already include ' 
in the functional or toial network at baseline (as a simple increase in the primary network 
might represent). We wished to capture change caused by inclusion of members not present 
in the network at all at baseline. These 3 additional variables are: 
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Size of new membershi p; total network — q count of all those members new to the 
network at foilow-up, without regard to the content of the relationship. 
Size of new membership; functional network — a count of all those "new" members 
involved in at least I functional exchange. 

Size of new membership; primary network — a count of those members in the primary 
network at follow-up who were not present at any level of the network 3 years earlier 
(at baseline). 

The inclusion of "centeredness" as a construct of interest (Figure 6.2) reflects our 
appreciation of the differences between kin and nonkin membership, and the significance 
of those differences for single and married mothers (see next section). Therefore we 
created variables of 3 types in each of the 14 categories described above: all members. 
I<in:nembers, and nonkin members. Thus in any of the categories the count of kin plus the 
count of nonkin equals all members in that category. This key distinction between kin and 
nonkin is shown topographically in Figure 6.2, which also indicates that the nonkin category 
can be further divided by role (neighbor, workmate, friend). 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 6.2 

Selected Baseline Network Values 
By Race and Marital Status 
(Means)* 



Black White 
Single Married Single Married 

Control Program Control Program Control Program Control Program 



Size 



Content 
Kin: 



Nonkin: 



Total 


17.0 


13.9 


16.8 


17.5 


17,0 


18.0 


24.7 


24.0 


Kin 


8.2 


7.1 


9.6 


6.8 


7.8 


8.1 


12.1 


12.5 


Nonkin 


8.8 


6.8 


7.2 


10.7 


9.2 


9.9 


12.6 


11.5 


Totnl 


12.3 


8.9 


9.0 


12.2 


13.1 


15.5 


19.3 


19.2 


Kin 


6.2 


5.2 


5.8 


5.4 


6.0 


7.1 


lO.I 


10.0 


Nonkin 


6.2 


3.7 


3.2 


6.8 


7.1 


8.4 


9.1 


9.1 


Total 


5.3 


4.1 


5.4 


4.1 


4.8 


6.4 


6.6 


6.0 


Kin 


3.6 


3.3 


4.2 


2.8 


2.7 


3.8 


5.0 


4.3 


Nonkin 


1.7 


0.8 


1.2 


1.2 


2.1 


2.6 


1.6 


1.7 


Advice 


1.8 


2.5 


1.6 


3.4 


2.3 


2.8 


2.6 


2.4 


Babysit 


3.1 


2.8 


3.0 


2.3 


2.4 


3.7 


4.1 


4.0 


Borrow 


4.1 


2.8 


3.2 


2.6 


3.5 


3.6 


4.1 


4.9 


Financial 


1.4 


1.9 


3.0 


1.6 


3.1 


2.4 


2.9 


2.6 


Work -Related 


0 


0.8 


1.3 


0.8 


I.I 


0.6 


1.8 


0.7 


Emotional 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


3.2 


1.6 


3.0 


2.6 


2.4 


Advice 


1.6 


1.2 


0.5 


3.4 


2.1 


3.4 


3.0 


2.9 


Babysit 


2.6 


5.6 


1.5 


2.8 


2.4 


3.7 


3.2 


3.1 


Borrow 


3.2 


I.I 


1.0 


2.0 


2.8 


3.1 


3.7 


3.8 


Financial 


0.8 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


0.5 


Work-Related 


2.0 


LO 


1.2 


2.2 


3.5 


0.7 


2.7 


2.2 


Emotional 


2.2 


1.0 


1.2 


2.1 


2.4 


3.7 


2.4 


2.4 



*These means have not been adjusted for program -control differences in mothers' educational level. 
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Selected Fo I low-Up Network Values 
By Race and Marital Status 
(Means)* 



Black White 
Single Married Single Married 

Control Program Control Program Control Program Control Progrcm 





lotal 




1 O O 


I6.J 


17.0 


16. 1 


20.5 


27.2 


25.1 




Km 


8.3 


7.1 


9.7 


7.4 


7.1 


7.5 


12.4 


12.5 




Nonkin 


8.2 


6.7 


6.6 


lO.I 


8.9 


1 O A 

13.0 


14.8 


12.6 


Functional 


Total 


13.2 


11.7 


10.4 


I3.i 


il.9 


16.4 


20.1 


18.0 




Kin 


6,2 


6.1 


6.5 


6.2 


5.4 


5.5 


9.6 


8.9 




Nonkm 


7.0 


5.6 


3.9 


6.8 


6.6 


10.9 


10.4 


9.1 


Primary 


Total 


9.4 


7.7 


8.3 


1.1 


7.2 


1 1.7 


10.4 


10.7 




Km 


6A 


4.6 


5.5 


5.2 


3.5 


5,4 


6.1 


7.2 




Nonkin 


3.0 


3.4 


2.8 


2.5 


3.7 


6.3 


4.3 


3.5 


Content 




















Kin: 


Advice 


63 


5.0 


5.8 


4.4 


3.5 


5.8 


6.6 


6.0 




Bobysil 


6.6 


4.2 


5.6 


4.5 


4.3 


8.0 


7.9 


7.7 




Borrow 


7.7 


7.1 


6.2 


5.5 


4.5 


9.5 


9.9 


8.8 




Financial 


4.3 


4.6 


3.7 


3.4 


2.4 


3.1 


4.1 


2.8 




Work-Related 


6.3 


2.6 


1.8 


3.4 


2.8 


6.8 


4.9 


4.3 




Emotional 


5.1 


4.6 


3.8 


6.1 


3.9 


7.3 


5.6 


5.4 


Nonkin: 


Advice 


3.1 


2.7 


3,6 


2.6 


2.1 


2.3 


3.1 


3.1 




Babysit 


3.8 


3.1 


4.3 


2.0 


2.5 


3.2 


4.6 


4.5 




Borrow 


4.3 


3.4 


4.2 


2.9 


2.4 


3.8 


5.0 


4.6 




Financial 


3.2 


2.9 


3.3 


2.2 


1.6 


1.7 


3.0 


2.4 




Work-Related 


4.0 


0.3 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 


0.8 


2.2 


I.I 




Bnotional 


2.9 


2.4 


2.7 


3.5 


1.6 


2.2 


2.6 


2.5 



♦These means have not been adjusted for program -control differences in mothers* educational total. 
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CHAPTER 7 

BEYOND DIRECT EFFECTS: EMPOWERMENT, SOCIAL SUPPORT, 
AND THE LINKS BETWEEN ECOLOGICAL FIELDS 

Moncrieff Cochran 

This chapter Is devoted to an exploration of processes through which the empowerment 
program might have affected outcomes of Interest i.. the Investigators and the National 
Institute of Education, These outcomes Included both suiiool performance and domains 
more ecologically occesslble to parents: their perceptions of themselves as parents, activi- 
ties with their children, and their own personal social networks. As the description of the 
empowerment program in Chapter I indicates, each of these ecological fields was given 
explicit attention in program development. Program Impacts related directly to each of 
these fields were presented and discussed in Chapters 3, 5, and 6 of this report* In this 
seventh chapter we continue on exploration begun In Chapter 5 of how Involvement with 
the program might have affected relations between the ecologico! fields just mentioned 
the link between social networks and school outcomes, for instance, or between social 
networks and perceptions of self 05 parent, !n looking at these more complex differences 
between program and control samples, we believe that light Is being shed on Indirect effects, 
by which are meant processes mediating the relationship between program Involvement 
and ecological fields relatively distant from the parent. For instance, the child's per- 
formance in school can be thought of as a parental concern that Is beyond the Immediate 
control of the parent but may be affected by circumstances In more accessible domains, 
like perceptions of self, parent-child activities, or social supports. Relationships between 
pairs of these domains are examined in this chapter as a function of exposure to the empower- 
ment program, controlling as before for preexisting differences In socioeconomic status. 
Where differences by program assignment are found In these links between domains, we 
speculate about process, the possibility that change In one domain Is dependent upon change 
in the other, while remaining mindful of the fact (expressed in earlier chapters) that some 
influence other than program involvement may better explain the relationships. Put another 
way, this final data-^based chapter "addresses the question of how program effects are 
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achievedj whether they operate directly on the family or the child, or indirectly by 
altering external sources of stress and support, the family's sociol network, the nature of 
the parent-child activities, or connections between home and school*' (NIE ProposaJ, 
Cochran 1980). 

Movement away from the earlier interest in direct effects is reflected in a change of 
statistical method. Instead of concentrating on comparisons of means In analyses of covari- 
ance, with program assignment as the independent variable and one or another ecological 
outcome on the dependent side, we row shift our interest (as in Chapter 5) to the homogeniety 
by program assigament of the regressions of one ecological domain upon another. For 
instance, is the relationship between a change in networks over time and school performance 
different for fomilies involved with the program than it is for those in the control group? 
The methodology for testing these differences between regressions is given in Chapter 2. 
The results are shown for appropriate subsomples as control-program comparisons of regres- 
sion coefficients representing relationships between pair'^ of ecological domains. 

The organization of Chapter 7 reflects its preoccupotion with these relationships 
between pairs of ecological fields. Beginning with school outcomes and social networks, 
we progress through a series of paired axnbinations, gradually building, for each of the 4 
family types (black^unmarried parent, black-married parent, white-unmarried parent, 
white-married parent), a composite of the relationships among the various domains included 
in our conceptual model (Figure 2.1, Chapter 2), all as a function of assignment to the 
program or the rantrol group. As in previous chapters, the progrcm group is a simple 
combination of those families assigned originally to Program I and those assigned to Program 
II. Each new chapter subsection begins with a brief review of the variables being compared 
and then proceeds to findings and discussion. A synthesis of the various findings and 
specific hypotheses generated by the data seen as a whole is provided at the end of the 
chapter. 
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7.1 SCHOOL OUTCOMES AND PERSONAL SOCIAL NETWORKS 
Five summary variables were used as school outcomes to examine possible relationships 
with mothers' social networks. These variables, described in Chapter 3, are personal 
adjustment (V284), interpersonal relations (V283), relationship to teacher (V289), c ognitive 
motivation (V288), and average report card score (V|34). The measures of network used in 
the analysis were alternative ways of specifying change over time at the primary network 
level. One, the change in the size or the primary network , is a simple difference in primary 
network size between baseline and follow-up. The other, called new primary network 
membership, consists of people in the primary network at follow-up who were not included 
anywhere in the network at baseline. (See Chapter 6 for further discussion of this distinc- 
tion.) In both cases we distinguish kinfolk from nonkin, bringing tne total number of 
network variables considered to 4: change in PN (kin/nonkin) and "new" PN membership 
(kin/nonkin). These variables were selected for inclusion in the linking analyses because 
they had most effectively distinguished between the control and program groups as direct 
effects in our earlier analyses (Chapter 6). 

7.I.! Resul ts 

Several findings of "no difference" can serve to simplify our consideration of ttiese 
data considerably. The data indicate, first, that for n^arried families there were no signifi- 
cant patterns of difference between the control and program groups in the relationships 
between changes in reported number of primary kin or nonkin and school outcomes. The 
reader is reminded thai a direct difference in school outcomes by program assignment was 
reported In Chapter 3 for certain of these married subgroups. The second lack of difference 
between groups can be seen in the comparisons between groups of unmarried mothers. 
The relationships between changes In numbers of rela Ives (as opposed to nonrelatlves) in 
the primary network and school outcomes do not differ significantly for control and program 
families headed by unmarried mothers. Given these 2 findings of no difference, the presenta- 
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tlon of data relating networks with school outcomes can be narrowed down to unmarried 
mothers' reports of changes in the number of nonreiatlves Included at the primary level of 
the network. 

The findings of central Interest to this aspect of our control -program comparison are 
shown In Tables 7Ja and b. Table 7Ja provides data related to change In primary nonkin, 
and Table 7,1 b to primary nonkin Included for the first time at follow-up ("new")» Down 
the left side of the tables are listed the 5 school outcome variables, each given separately 
for black and white parents. Reading across each table from left to right, the first set of 
data consists of the estimated coefficients associated with the appropriate subgroup regres 
slons of school outcome variables on the network variable, controlling for mother's educa- 
tional lev^l. For Instance, In Table 7, 1 a the regression of the black children's personal 
adjustment scores on their mothers* Increase In number of primary nonkin was -2.1 6 for 
the control group and 1.2^ for the program group. The probability associated with each 
Individual regression is shown in parentheses. The second set of data in the tables portrays 
the results of a test of the equality of the progrom-control regressions. Included from the 
homogenlety of regressions test are the F statistic and Its associated probability. 

Looking at the findings in Table 7.1a, It Is the positive association between Increase 
in primary nonkin network membership and more positive school outcome scores thai 
distinguishes program from control families. This finding Is limited largely to black 
families. For control families in that subgroup the relationship Is reversed: larger 
Increases in nonkin primary membership are associated with lower school outcome scores. 
It Is Interesting to observe that the control -program differences are most pronounced for 
teachers' reports of personal adjustment and social relations. Differences along the more 
cognltively orl^-^ited dimensions, while still significant, are of lesser magnitude. 

In Table 7.1b the network -support dimension is more narrowly defined. Instead of 
Including any Increase between baseline and follow-up in the nonreiatlves portion of the 
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Table 7.1a 



Change in Primary Nonkin and School Outcomes 
(One-Parent Families) 



Regression Coefficients (Prob.) Test of Equality 

of Regressions 







^on ifoi 


rrogram 


r 


Prob. 


Personal 


Black 


-2.1 6 (.25) 


1.24 (.10) 


2.84 


.09 


Adjustment: 


White 


-1.27 (.11) 


-0.12 (.64) 


1.88 


.17 


Interpersonal 


Block 


-2.44 (.08) 


1.29 (.02) 


6.25 


.01 


Relations: 


White 


-0.79 (.18) 


-0.13 (.49) 


1.13 


.29 


Relations 


Block 


-4.33 (.02) 


1.37 (.06) 


8.37 


.00 


with Teacher: 


White 


-0.99 (.20) 


-0.01 (.96) 


1.42 


.23 


Cognitive 


Block 


-1.91 (.17) 


0.86 (.12) 


3.51 


M 


Motivation: 


White 


-0.93 (.1 1) 


-0.14 (.48) 


1.64 


.20 


Average Report 


Block 


-1.06 (.47) 


0.57 (.32) 


1.08 


.30 


Card: 


Whste 


-0.07 (.91) 


0.1 9 (.34) 


0.17 


.68 



Table 7.1b 

New Primary Nonkin and School Outcomes 
(One-Parent Families) 



Regression Coefficients (Prob.) Test of Equality 

of Regressions 







Control 


Program 


F 


Prob. 


Personal 
Adjustment: 


Block 
White 


-2.62 (.19) 
-2.49 (.05) 


1.79 (.08) 
-0.35 (.36) 


3.94 
2.61 


.05 

.11 


Interpersonal 
Relations; 


Block 
White 


-2.52 (.08) 
-1.97 (.04) 


1.88 (.01) 
-0,23 (.42) 


7.29 
3.21 


.01 

.08 


Relations 
with Teacher: 


Block 
White 


-4.33 (.03) 
-2.33 (.06) 


2.11 (.03) 
-0.08 (.83) 


8.70 
2.99 


.00 

.09 


Cognitive 
Motivation: 


Block 
White 


-1.45 (.32) 
-1.37 (.14) 


1.23 (.10) 
-0.41 (.14) 


2.75 
0.98 


.10 
.32 


Average 
Report Card: 


Block 
White 


-0.04 (.98) 
-1.19 (.23) 


0.56 (.46) 
0.22 (.46) 


0.12 
1.89 


.73 
.17 
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primary network, we limit ourselves to those reported as primary who were nowhere to be 
found in the network 3 years earlier. Again, the most dramatic differences are between 
the negative regressions of the control families and the positive regressions for the 
program fon-iilH-s in the black, unmarried subgroup, and again the differences are stronger 
for the personal and social than for the cognfJive variables. For black families, these 
differences are not quite as strong in relation to "new" primary nonkin as they were to 
primary nonkin overall. However, white unmarried mothers fare better when the emphasis 
is on these new acqualntenceships, again especially vis-a-vis personal and social outcomes. 

A close comparison of the control -program differences for the black families with 
those of the white families reveals an interesting difference. Whereas the contrast for 
black families is between negative regressions in the control group and positive ones in 
the program group, for whites negative control group regressions simply become considerably 
less negative (not positive) in the program instance. It Is as if involvement in the program 
turned negative into positive potential for black families headed by an unmarried woman, 
while for whites program involvement served a more preventive function, reducing the 
probability of negative contributions by nonrelatives. Or perhaps these women actively 
engaged in reducing relationships deemed as of negative volue for the child, and so increased 
their own positive power and that of others in the network. Better understanding of how 
these key nonrelatives might have operated to affect teachers' perceptions of the children 
in these families awaits a more detailed, qualitative examination of their personal and 
exchange characteristics. 

7.1.2 Discussion 

The evidence provided by these data is clear cut: program families headed by an 
unmarried parent show a positive link between increases in nonkin at the primary network 
level and school outcomes that is not found for their control counterparts, nor is such a 
link evident for any of the married subgroups. Combining these findings with those presented 
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in Chapters 3 and 6 produces the schematic picture shown in Figure 7.1 . The figures in 
this chapter show the domains in an orientation that corresponds to the conceptual schema 
(Figure 2.1). Thus, the empirical relations can be compared to those hypothesized. The 
composites shown in Figure 7.1 strongly suggest that program involvement had a direct 
and positive effect upon school outcomes for children in families containing 2 parents, and 
that this effect was indirect for children in families headed by a single mother, mediated 
by or contingent upon increases In the number of nonrelatives included at the primary 
network level. Several further qualifications are needed to complete the story. For families 
headed by an unmarried parent the effects were stronger with black than with white 
children. And the pertinent school outcomes varied for children with married and 
unmarried parents— primarily report card scores for the former and mostly learning 
readiness (personal adjustment, relationship with teacher) for the latter. 

What is it about the married-couple situation that translates program involvement 
directly into school performance, end coujd it involve functions that might be performed 
in single-parent families by key nonkin? The parental commodities most useful to first 
graders beyond interest end commitment are probably time and energy. In general, a 
couple can provide more time and energy in organizing and monitoring the child's first- 
grade experience than can the single parent, who must simultaneously provide for the 
material needs of the family. It is possible that a few key friends could substitute some- 
what for a spouse in this regard. The data presented here suggest just such a hypothesis, 
which con be tested by a more qualitative analysis of our data. 

The link between primary nonkin and school outcomes Is stronger for block than for 
white families headed by an unmarried mother. What might explain this difference? 
Subgroup sample sizes are similar enough to make unlikely an artifactual result. We are 
inclined toward a line of thinking that carries over from Chapter 6 and is reinforced by a 
clue emerging from the data just presented here. Data presented in the previous chapter 
indicated that black unmarried parents had retained closer ties with their kinfolk than had 
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FIGURE 7.1 
NETWORKS AND SCHOOL OUTCOMES 



A. Families Containing a Married Couple. 



Kin in 
Primary 
Network 




(Effect restricted to 
less educated families.) 



School 
Outcomes 



B. Families Headed by Unmarried Mother* 



Non kin . in 
Primary 
Network 





(The program also increased the Primary Network 
kin in the black, single-parent families.) 
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their white counterparts. This more cohesive maintenance of the extended family may 
carry over to unrelated friends, with these friends being thought of, and thinking of 
themselves, as more "like kin" in the Afro-American than in the Caucasian context. This 
tentative hypothesis is supported by what our data tell us about "new" versus "all" primary 
nonkin. The reader will remember that in the white unmarried case it was primary nonkin 
new to the network whose presence was linked to school outcomes. With black unmarried 
mothers all primary nonkin made a difference, including those who had been reported 3 
years earlie r as in the network but not at the primary P'most important"] level . So 
there is evidence that some of the nonkin playing a key role for black unmarried mothers 
and their children had been a part of the family for some time, and therefore may well 
have developed a closer relationship with the child and a greater appreciation of what 
might free the mother to perform her parenting role more effectively. Thus the program 
seems to have stimulated white unmarried mothers primarily to build ^ circle of new 
friends, while for black mothers the response is also to become more involved with old 
ones. 

Face to face "reinforcement of schooling" time may also contribute to the reason 
children of married couples are linked more to cognitive outcomes while those of 
unmarried mothers perform better on personal adjustmenf, interpersonal relations, and 
relationship to teacher. The stresses relieved by network support may translate into a 
more secure and consistent mother-child relationship, and therefore a more confident and 
socially competent child (Crockenberg, I98lj Homel and Burns, 1981), without involving 
much initial increase in actual involvement with the cognitive tasks of first grade. Thus 
perhaps we are seeing early evidence of what House (1980) calls the "convoy of social 
support," which may prepare the child developmentally for school learning without 
providing the learning itself. If true, this suggests that cognitive advantage may accrue 
to such children only as the school has time to take advantage of the opportunity provided 
by the supportive convoy. The imposition of this time dimension has serious implications 
for the maintenance function of family support programs like Family Matters. 
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7-2 SOCIAL NETWORKS AND PARENT-CHILD ACTIVITIES 
The joint activities engaged In by mother and child fell Into a number of different 
subject-matter categories, Including chores, school -related, creative/recreational, social 
competence, cultural competence, conversation, sports, play, and music and dance. (See 
Chapter 5 for more discussion of these variables). We collapsed these categories further 
In various combinations for summary purposes. Special attention has been paid, for these 
analyses, to 3 summary variables: the first combines creative, recreational, and the 2 
social competence categories ( companionship) ; the second Is composed of ^ verbal 
categories (talk) ; and the third Is a combination of all 13 joint activity categories ( total) . 
The pattern of findings reported below was consistent across ali 3 of these summary 
variables. For ease of presentaclon, therefore, we include only the first of the variables, 
companionship activities. 

The set of ^ social network variables used here is the same as thKit used In the 
previous section of this chapter. It consists of change (increase) in primary kin and 
nonkin, and the addition of "new" kin and nonkin to the primary network. 

7.2.1 Results 

Findings relating primary network changes to joint mother-child activities as a 
function of program assignment are presented In Table 7.2. The primary network 
variables are listed down the left margin, and ate further subdivided by race and marital 
status. The types of data are organized as In Tables 7.1a and 7.1b, with estimated 
coefficients for individual regressions and the probabilities for the test of their 
significance first, and then the F statistic and associated probability for the comparison 
of the control and program regressions generated by that particular sample subclass. The 
reader Is reminded that these data pertain specifically to the outcome variable called 
companionship activities, which shows patterns that accurately reflect those In the 
broader set of activity variables. 

24 d 
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Table 7.2a 



Change in Primary Network and Joint Parent-Child Companionship Activities 

Regression Coefficients (Prob.) Test of Equality 

of Regressions 







Control 


Program 


F 


Prob. 


Primary Kin: 


Black Single 


-0.30 (.41) 


1.60 (.03) 


5.34 


.02 




Black Married 


-1.17 (.06) 


0.58 (.26) 


4.84 


.03 




White Single 


0.96 (.17) 


0.56 (.07) 


0.28 


.60 




White Married 


-0.24 (.25) 


-0.06 (.59) 


0.57 


.45 


Primary Nonkin: 


Black Single 


0.43 (.62) 


0.01 (.98) 


0.21 


.65 




Black Married 


-1.05 (.20) 


0.82 (.35) 


2.41 


.12 




White Single 


-0.10 (.81) 


O.ll (.49) 


0.22 


.64 




Whi+e Married 


-0.1 9 (.43) 


-0.14 (.53) 


0.C2 


.89 



Table 7.2b 



New Primary Membership and Joint Parent-Child CompanionshSp Activities 



Regression Coefficients (Prob.) 



New Primary Kin: 



New Primory 
Nonkin: 



Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 

Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 



Test of Equality 
of Regressions 



Control 


Program 


F 


Prob. 


-0.07 (.97) 


-0.36 (.75) 


0.02 


.89 


-11.09 (.09) 


l.ll (.15) 


3.39 


.07 


3.09 (.04) 


0.01 (.99) 


2.72 


.10 


-0.94 (.36) 


-0.07 (.89) 


0.57 


.45 


0.71 (.58) 


-0.15 (.74) 


0.41 


.52 


-6.48 (.00) 


0.89 (.45) 


10.86 


.00 


-0.58 (.48) 


0.10 (.70) 


0.62 


.43 


-0.19 (.59) 


0.08 (.85) 


0.25 


.62 



The first and most obvious finding contained in Tables 7.2a and 7.2b is that 
involvement with the Family Matters program seems to have produced a link between 
increases in primary network membership and parent-child activities for black fcmilies 
and not for their white counterparts. This finding is strongest for black couples, where it 
extends to both kin and nonkin and to both new and continuing membership. For black 
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families heeded by an unmarried mother, the effect Is limited to relatives who have been 
heavily involved with the families over a relatively long period of time (Table 7,2a), 

Looking more closely at the regression coefficients reveals that for the black married 
subgroup the comparison Is quite consist eritly between a control sample regression with a 
very negative slope and a program sample regression only modestly positive. The 
impression given by these data Is that Involvement with the program prevents a negative 
relationship between Increases In the primary network and parent-child activities, rather 
than producing a positive one. 

Comparison of the findings in Table 7.2a with those in Table 7,2b suggests that while 
the kin who seem to affect joint activity levels have been Involved with the networks for 
at least 3 years (Table 7.2a), a substantial proportion of the key nonrelatives have been 
brought into the network more recently (Table 7.2b). 

7*2.2 Discussion 

Why Is It that Increases In primary network membership should be related to 
parent-child activities for black but not for white families? The question may be 
answered differently for the involvement of kin and nonkln. In Chapter 6 we documented 
the fact that black mothers were more Involved In general with their kinfolk than were 
white mothers. This was especially true for unmarried black women, but carried over to 
the married case as well. Now data are introduced that link these kin with parent-child 
activities, generating an increase for the children of unmarried black mothers and 
preventing a decrease in the married Instance, These findings are shown In Figure 7,2, 
What are the processes at work Involving these close kin that might lead to more 
activities? Is the answer to be found simply in a myriad of assisting acts that translate 
for the parent Into more time and energy for the child? Or does the special interest of 
these relatives in the child spur the parent on to greater involvement? Or is there 
another explanation? As yet, we do not know. 
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FIGURE 7.2 
NETWORKS AND PARENT-CHILD ACTIVITIES 



A. Black, Single-Parent Families. 



Primary 




Parent-Child 



Activity 



B» Black, Two-Parent Families. 



Primary 




Parent-Child 



Activity 



C. White, Single-Parent Families. 



Primary 




Parent-Child 



Actlv'ity 



D. White, Two-Parent Families. 



Program 




Primary 
Network 



Parent-Child 
Activity 
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Key to abbreviations : 

K « Network Kin. NK « Network Nonkin. 



K&NK = both Kin and 
Nonkin. 
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More difficult to explain even than the effects of kin on parent-child activities are 
those of nonkini Program Involvement was related to an Increase In primary nonkin as 
welt as kin for unmarried block mothers, but only kin were linked to parent-child activities 
for these same mothers (Figure 7,2). In the case of married black mothers, nonkin (along 
with kin) were linked with parent-child activities despite the fact that program Involvement 
was not related directly to an Increase In the number of nonkin In the primary network 
(Chapter 6). The picture Is a disjointed one. Given its Inconsistent nature, one cannot 
help wondering about the activity variables themselves. Mothers were asked *o indicate 
on a 5-point scale how often they engaged in a range of different activities with their 
child. These questions came at a time when the child had recently entered full-time schooling, 
in some cases for the first time. Perhaps the most dominant feature of the activity pattern 
with their children was, then, a general reduction caused by the child's school attendance. 
Was the instrument subtle enough to pick up smaller differences In activity level, caused 
perhaps by program participation, within the larger general pattern of reduction? Our 
findings are too Inconsistant to answer in the affirmative with much conviction. 



7,3 SOCIAL NETWORKS AND PERCEPTIONS OF SELF AS PARENT 
Our perception of parenting measure Is a summary variable combining the scores of 
25 Items specific to various parenting activities. As mentioned earlier (Chapter 5), these 
activity domains consisted of general knowledge of and skill al parenting, teaching moral 
behavior, establishing affectionate relations, child-directed activities, child-centered 
activities, organizing abll'tles, own temperament, disciplining skills, enjoying the child, 
and enjoying being a parent. For example, the question regarding general knowledge read, 
"exposing my children to activities like music and art," and the parent responded by choosing 
from 7 points on a scale with end points labeled "very well" and "not very well," The scores 
on these Individual Items were combined to produce the summary score. 

The personal network variables are those used In the previous sections of this chapter, 
which are located at the primary level of the network, distinguish kin from nonkin, and 
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measure both overall change during the 3 years of the program and the addition of primary 
network members new to the entire network since baseline data collection. 

7.3.1 Results 

Tables 7.3a and 7.3b provide the reader with an overall picture of the relationships 
between change in primary networks and perceptions of oneself as a parent, as a function 
of program assignment and controlling for mother's educational level. The 4 network 
variables are identified in the column at the far left in the tables, distinguished separately 
by the 4 race/marital status combinations. The table format is as described for Table 7.2. 

It is immediately obvious when examining the data contained in the table that no 
general effect of network change on self as parent was stimulated by involvement with 
the Fonily Matters program. Closer scrutiny reveals, however, that such a link does seem 
to emerge for white, unmarried parents. The relatronships can be seen both for change in 



Primary Kin: 



Primary Nonkin: 



Table 7.3a 

Change in Primary Network end Perception of Self as Parent 
Regression Coefficients (Prob.) 



Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 

Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 



Control 

0.60 (.57) 
-0.71 (.69) 
-3.23 (.12) 

0.26 (.67) 

■0.46 (.85) 
■1.22 (.61) 
0.65 (.59) 
0.62 (.36) 



Test of Equality 
of Regressions 



Program 


F 


Prob. 


1.00 (.64) 


0.03 


.87 


-1.37 (.36) 


0.08 


,78 


1.22 (.19) 


3.95 


.05 


0.63 (.06) 


0.30 


.58 


-0.50 (.59) 


0.00 


.99 


-1.09 (.67) 


0.00 


.97 


0.16 (.74) 


0.15 


.70 


0.26 (.69) 


0.14 


.71 
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Table 7.3b 



New Primary Membership and Perception of Self as Parent 



Regression Coefficients (Prob.) 



Test of Equality 
of Regressions 



Control 



Prog rem 



F 



Prob. 



New Primary Kin: 



Black Single 
Black Married 
White Single 
White Married 



8.12 (.14) 
-11.94 (.53) 
-2.16 (.62) 

4.36 (.15) 



0.28 (.93) 
■1.68 (.45) 
2.09 (.51) 
0.25 (.87) 



1.48 
0.28 
0.61 
1.88 



.22 
.59 
.43 
.17 
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primary kin (Table 7.3a) and new primary nonkin (Table 7.3b). In each instance a strong 
negative regression coefficient for the control subsample (larger network associated with 
lower self perception), is replaced in the program group by a moderately positive one. It 
appears, then, that closer relations with certain relatives and the introduction of I or 
more key nonkin are accomplished with no loss in parental self perception by those unmarried, 
white mothers involved with the program, while for Wnse in the control group such sec! j! 
changes are accompanied by a lowered parental perception of self. 

The regression coefficients estimated for the some 2 network variables (change in 
primary kin and new primary nonkin) in the black subsamples are also interesting. There 
we see signs of a more negative relatFonship in the program than in the control groups; a 
decline in self-regard os o parsnt is accompanied by an increase in primary network membership. 
These control-program differences did not, however, reach statistical significance. 

7,3.2 Discussion 

The results presented here need to be understood in the context of what has already 
been learned about the direct effects of progrcm involvement on perception of parenting 
(Chapter 5), Those findings are shown in Figure 7,3 as lines connecting the progrom 
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FIGURE 7.3 
NETOORKS AND PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS 
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with self as parent* Also shown in the figure are any previously reported relationships 
directly between program and primary networks. Results ^resented in Chapter 5 indicated 
that, for unmarried white mothers, program involvement was strongly assocFared with 
higher perceptions of parenting (control mean =131; program rn^on = 148). There was 
also a positive relationship I>etween program assignment and increase in the nonkin portion 
of the network for this subgroup. The direct, positive links between program involvement 
and these 2 domains would suggest that the domains themselves are positively related 
through nonkin, and this has proved to be the case. 

While we know c good deal about how esteem-building activities were brought to bear 
directly upon mothers by home visitors, what is less clear is how indirect network effects 
might be operating. Does more positive sense of self as parent stimulate closer ties v/ith 
friends? Or is it the relationships with these friends that raise the confidence level? Or 
the 2 di-mains build sequentially upon one onother? 
The presence of a positive link between number of primary kinfolk and self perception 
for unmarried, white mothers in the program is interesting because of the absence of its 
analogue directly between program assignment and networks (see Figure 7.3), In the earlier 
chapter on network change, we remarked upon indications that unmarried whites differed 
from their black counterparts in the greater distance between themselves and their relatives. 
Assuming that this distance is caused by some ambivalence toward these mothers by their 
own family members, it becomes reasonable to suggest that considerable gains in se!f-conti- 
dence would be needed before the young mother might attempt to reconcile the disagreements 
in favor of a closer relationship. This positive change in self-regard is evident in the 
data, and so it becomes plausible to suggest as a hypothesis that these more positive feelings 
about self as parent led to closer relations with relatives, rather than the reverse. 

The only other aspect of these findings requiring discussion is the proportion (I I of 
16) of nega+fve regressions of network change on perception of self as parent generated by 
the data from black mothers. Regardless of program assignment, increase in the size of 
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these mothers' primary networks was often associated with lower perception scores. However 
this must be seen in the context of the fact that the mean perception scores of the 2 black 
subgroups were considerably higher than the mean of the sample as a whole. Therefore, 
those block mothers with the lower scores within their own subgroups had scores which 
were in the middle rather than at the bottom of the overall distribution. If perceptions of 
self as parent are unusually high, then involvement with a parent-child program like Family 
Ma+ters could stimulate some reassessment, and cause some lowering of perception relative 
to personal expectation. We argued in Chapter 5 that this shift. If not too precipitous, 
should be viewed as positive. The accompanying increase in size of primary network is 
also plausible. It would be explained in either of 2 ways. Perhaps less confidence with 
childrearing prompts a reaching out to others for assistance. Or maybe greater involvement 
with others over time brings exchanges involving the child and children in general that 
stimulate a more critfcal "look at one's own childrearing skills and attitudes. 

7.4 PARENTAL SELF-PERCEPTIONS AND HOME SCHOOL COMMUNICATIONS 
We know, from our own experience with Syracuse parents and from the writings of 
others (Lightfoot, 1978), that some parents are easily intimidated by schools and school 
personnel. Such feelings of insecurPty and lack of confidence might be counteracted by 
participation in a program that promoted confidence in self as parent. We examined such 
a possibility by comparing the program group regressions of self as parent on home-school 
contacts with those of the control group, again controlling for mothers' levels of education. 
The home-school contact variables are the some as those presented in Chapter 4: conferences, 
notes, and telephone calls as initiated by parents and teachers. The analyses were conducted 
with the subsample that had also proved most illuminating in Chapter 4 — those 80 families 
whose children were considered by teachers and parents to be in academic difficulty. 
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7.4.1 Results 

Data pertaining to the possible link between parental perceptions of self and home-school 
contacts are shown In Table 7.4. The table provides estimated coefficients for each subclass 
regression, and the probabilities associated with the test of equality between the control 
and program regressions. The 12 home-school contact variables make up the left-hand 
column of the table. 

Two major findings ore evident In Table 7.4, and they are related to the 2 sample 
subgroups also Identified In Chapter 4 as most Involved with home-school communications. 
While the relationship between higher perception of self as parent and more home-school 
communications (notes and calls) Is somewhat positive for unmarried white mothers In the 
program. It Is quite negative for their counterparts In the control group. This relationship 
Is reversed for married black mothers: decreasing perceptions of self as parent are 
associated with Increasing amounts of telephone and written contact with the school. 
Again the control subsample showed the opposite pattern. Few such differences between 
program and control regressions were found in the other 2 subgroups of families. 
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7.4.2 Discussion 

These 2 findings can be combined with the dote summarized earlier in this and other 
chapters to produce the composites shown in Figure 7.4. It Is comforting to see that the 
resulting pictures have coherence. The tendency for program involvement to somewhat 
reduce black married mothers* high perceptions of themselves as parents carries over to 
school contacts, where the lowered perceptions are accompanied by increased contact. 
These findings are also perfectly congruent with the posiJive direct effect of the program 
on the school contacts of this subgroup shown in the figure and reported earlier in Chapter 
4. The fact that somewhat lowered perceptions of self as parent are associated with 
action directed at the school on behalf of the child reinforces the tentative assertion 
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made in Chapter 5, that when one's self-perception is already quite positive a reappraisal 
and some readjustment can have positive consequences for the child. 

The picture emerging for the white, unmarried mother is also consistent. Program 
involvement was directly and strongly associated with an upward shift in perception of 
self as parent, as contrasted with a control subsample that had a mean perception score 
well below that of any other subgroup in the study (program or control). Associated with 
the upward shift in self -perception was more contact with the school. These home-school 
communication effects, which we can now hypothesize as indirectly associated with 
program involvement, showed up less consistently as directly associated with participation 
in the program. The earlier examination of home-school contacts as a simple function of 
program assignment found higher levels of telephone communication by program mothers 
combined with lower levels of participation in parent- teacher conferences. 

7.5 SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

The examination of possible links between the components In our ecological model is 
now complete. While the analytic procedures employed do not permit definitive 
statements about the actual paths along which the empowerment process traveled in 
having its influence upon the families in the 4 different subgroups, it is appropriate to 
combine the various identified relationships into a single diagram for each of the groups, 
and give some consideration to the meaning of the emergent patterns. Composites drawn 
from the findings reported in this chapter and in Chapters 5 and 6 are shown in Figure 7.5. 

The pictures provided for the single-porent subgroups suggest that the impacts of the 
empowerment program upon children's school performance are heavily mediated by 
changes occuring within and around their parents. In the case of the black one-parent 
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FIGURE 7.5 

PROGRAM IMPACTS : LINKS ^ETOEEN MODEL COMPONENTS 
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FIGURE 7.5 
(continued) 
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family, Increases in the number of relatives included In the mother's primary network 
were associated with reports of more joint activity with the child. Joint activity 
Involving household chores was linked in turn with higher performance In school. And 
expansion of nonkin membership In the primary networks of those mothers was linked with 
their children's school outcomes, especially when those outcomes Involved school 
readiness (personal adjustment, interpersonal relations, relations with the teacher). White 
single mothers' perceptions of themselves as parents appeared to be a key determinant in 
whether positive performance was seen in the more distant reaches of their ecological 
fields. Higher parental perceptions are associated, for these mothers, with expansion of 
their primary networks, the activities they reported engaging in with the child, their level 
of communications with the child's teacher, and the teacher's report of the child's 
p'ogress in first grade. There is evidence that the nonkin sector of the primary network 
may also play a positive role in its own right, v/ith increase in nonkin linked to higher 
school outcomes, again primarily in the area of school readiness. Certainly these patterns 
are consistent enough to permit the generation of specific hypotheses about the processes 
through which a parental empowerment progrom operates to sustain, and to some extent 
enhance, the performance of 6-year-olds in school. Those hypotheses will be included in 
the concluding chapter of the report. 

The pictures in Figure 7.5 are more ambiguous for married mothers and their 
children. A somewhat lower self -perception as parent by black married mothers In the 
program seemed also to be tied to greater communication with the teacher in those 
instances where the child Is perceived as having difficulty In school. There was also a 
direct link between program involvement and increased home-school communication. For 
these same mothers, increased involvement with kinfolk was related to greater amounts 
of mother-child activity. However, none of these hypothetical chains leads to better 
performance of the child In school. School performance was tied directly to program 
involvement, without any intermediate links to other ecological fields. 
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One set of possible mediating links does emerge for white married mothers, if those 
mothers have schooling beyond high school. The proposed sequence involves increased 
perception of self as parent, more mother-child activitfes, and better performance by the 
child in school. Again, the reader is reminded that in Chapter 3 w.e reported a direct link 
between progron involvement and school performance for the children in this subgroup. 
Thus, there are alternative paths to school -related outcomes shown for both married sub- 
groups, one directly to the school and the other via self-perceptions, social supports, or 
both mechanisms. These alternative routes can be tested in models specifying 
simultaneous equations, which will be a next step in our analysis of these data. Another 
step in probing for mediating factors in the worlds of these two-parent families will be to 
examine the involvement of the fathers in the workings of those families and interactions 
with the children, to see whether some aspeci of that involvement helps to determine how 
the children perform in school. 

One other aspect of the results reported in this chapter deserves mention both as a 
link to some of the results reported earlier in the report and a prelude to discussion in the 
final chapter. Time and again, as we compared the slopes of the regressions of one 
ecological subsystem on another for the program and control groups, we found a 
moderately positive regression line for program families being contrasted with a rather 
more sharply negative slope for control families. Put in terms of progrom impact, these 
contrasts Wrongly suggest that this empowerment program has prevented more than it has 
enhanced ; the somewhat positive relationships seen for program families become much 
more significant when compared with the negative relationships visible in the data 
collected from the control families. These f'ndings have real implications for how family 
support programs are conceptualized ond the expectations associated w th them. These 
and other integrative themes are discussed in Chapter 8. 
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CHAPTER 8 

BETWEEN CAUSE AND EFFECT: THE RANGE AND COMPLEXITY 

OF PROGRAM IMPACTS 

Moncrleff Cochran 

When the Family Matters program was first formulated in 1976, it had several 
interlocking goals. One was to develop and implement a program of family supports for 
parents and their young children based upon the assumption of strengths rather than 
deficits, which would give positive recognition to the parenting role; exchange 
information with parents about children, neighborhood, and community; reinforce and 
encourage parent-child activities; encourage mobilization of informal social supports; and 
facilitate concerted action by program participants on behalf of their children. There was 
also a more general aim: to understand better what constitutes "resources" to adults 
responsible for raising their own children. Finally, we were interested in the program as a 
way of nudging the social and psychological arrangements made by parents to 
accommodate their particular life circumstances, in the hope that responses to such a 
stimulus might cost in sharper relief the key features of family ecologies and contribute 
to our scientific understanding of family life. 

The evaluation of the Family Matters progran presented in this final report to the 
National Institute of Education has focused more on the scientific than the program 
development and implementation goals established by its originators. ' It has been guided 
by three main questions, which provided the framework for the NIE contract renewal 
proposal (Cochran, 1980). First, has the parental empowerment program influenced the 
natural ecologies of familres so as to affect the behavior of children? Second, where 
effects can be detected, what are the causal links between program inputs and child 
outcomes? Finally, how do identified effects and processes vary for different family 
types? In this concluding chapter we begin by providing answers to these questions. 

1 Evaluation of program processes has been carried out by Dr. Burton Mindick, 

with support from the Carnegie Corporation. For more information please write to 
Dr. Mindick at the Cornell Institute for Social and Economic Research. 
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Attention then shifts to a number of themes flowing out of the answers. How did the 
progrcm have its effects? By providing an advantage to participants, or protecting them 
against slippage? Was Inclusion of so mcny "process" variables worth the research effort, 
or could we have learned as much without them? What leverage was gained by our unusual 
Investment in the mapping of social supports? Do the data provide any insight regarding 
the concept of empowerment as a process? What about the program itself; do our findings 
serve to underscore any particular aspect of its design or operation? We close the chapter 
and the report by considering two questions especially pertinent to the National Institute 
of Education. Where do the educational attainments of parents fit into the picture, and 
what can educational institutions lecrn from this time-consuming and expensive research 
and demonstration effort? 

8.1 DID THE PARENTAL EMPOWERMENT PROGRAM AFFECT THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
BY INFLUENCING THE NATURAL ECOLOGIES OF FAMILIES? 

This question requires an answer in two parts* The first pertains to whether the 
behavior of children was affected at all by their families* inclusion in the empowerment 
program, regardless of how those effects were accomplished. The child behaviors for 
which there is information consist of school performance as reported by elementary school 
teachers. Our analyses indicate that involvement with the program did indeed have a 
positfve effect upon children's school performance, but that it was limited to certain kinds 
of families, A direct, positive relationship was found for the children of married couples 
whose parents had a high school education or less. For the children of unmarried mothers 
the effect was less direct; program Involvement was related to growth In the nonkin sector 
of the mothers' primary social network, a more positive view of herself as parent, or more 
parent-child activities, and these changes were In turn associated with better school 
performance by the six-year-oids in those families. (These findings are shown in Figure 
7,5.) 
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One feature common to all of the subgroups for which positive school effects were 
found is their less advantageous position in the social structure. Single mothers almost 
invariably have fewer educational and monetary resources than do married mothers, and 
our particular sample fits this general pattern. Positive school outcomes were associated 
with the children of less educated parents, whether from two-parent or one-parent families. 
This finding held for Doth Caucasian and Afro-American children. 

While there is satisfaction in knowing that a program designed to build family strengths 
can translate into improved school performance for some children, these findings are, in 
themselves, hardly a ringing endorsement for the program as a sound financial investment 
by a community. Other factors being equal, greater impact upon more children could be 
expected of a program that cost about $800 per child per year over the three years of its 
involvement with main-study neighborhoods. At the same time, these findings have greater 
significance if understood within the context of certain constraints faced by the project. 
First, many of the families in Syracuse, New York, like those elsewhere in the U.S., were 
experiencing severe economic stress, as implementation of the program (1978-81) coincided 
with the worst economic downturn since the Great Depression. Second, teacher perceptions 
of child performance in school represent a limited range of possible child outcomes, and 
so may not do justice to the program's effects. Third, the actions of program workers 
regarding school -related subject matter were delimited by the requirements of a major 
funding source, the National Institute of Education. Wc^rkers were permitted to address 
parents and children directly on school -related matters, but were not allowed to initiate 
direct contact with the schools. NIE imposed this restriction In order to keep the effects 
of working with teachers from contaminating those resulting from involvement with parents. 
However, this one-armed approach rrjeant that while parents and children could be supported 
in preparing for school, no effort could be mode to prepare schools for children and 
families. Finally, it is important to appreciate the fact that the program ended before 
*he children entered the first grade, and well before data about them were gathered from 
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their teachers. Program activities ended In June, 1981, the children began first grade 
that September, and data were not gathered from the teochers until April-May of the 
following year. Thus effects of the program were still evident almost u year after Its 
termination. Still, it is difficult to justify the investment in terms of these sctiool 
outcomes alone. 

The Comparative Ecology of Human Development/Family Matters Project was much 
more than simply an attempt to provide family support that would have beneficial effects 
upon children. Mentioned earlier as scientific goals were the identification of key 
features of family ecologies and a better understanding of what constitutes valued 
resources to the parents of young children. The second part of the lead question guiding 
our Investigation Involved the natural ecologies of families: "Has the program Influenced 
the natural ecologies of families so as to affect the behavior of children?" Addressing 
this part of the larger question Involved a conceptual model that Included key aspects of 
family ecology, and the linking of those ecological domains to the relevant child behaviors 
as a function of program Involvement. The reader con see in Figure 7.5 that the 
family-related ecological variables at Issue for the child and included In the model 
(Chapter 2) were the molher's informal social network and her Involvement in 
parent-child activities (Joint activities). As mentioned earlier, greater Increases In the 
number of nonkin Included In the primary networks of unmarried mothers are associated 
with better performance on the teacher -report variables. This Improved performance, 
while seen on the entire range of school outcome variables, was stronger for those 
involving personal adjustment and Interpersonal relations skills than more cognitive 
measures (grades In reading, writing, math, etc.). It Is equally clear from Figure 7.5 that 
greater amounts of joint parent-child activity, at least as measured by us, were less likely 
to be linked with school outcomes In a manner that distinguished program from control 
children. 

As the lines In the figure also show, for the children of couples there are direct 
relationships between program assignment and school outcomes, especially the more 
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cognitive ones. In the black, married subgroup there was no significant association with 
the "family ecology" or "process" variables in the model. In this case, then, we ore unable 
to specify, beyond the difference in family structure , which feature of the ecologies of 
these families might be influenced by the program in ways that in turn foster improved 
school outcome scores. 

On balance, one con identify informal social supports as aspects o^ the natural 
ecologies of families that appear to have been influenced by the program and related to 
child behavior for certain families. At the same time, there appear to be some program 
effects that cannot be understood in terms of the ways thai the program influenced 
aspects of family ecology. The presence of a second parenf in some of these families may 
provide a clue to the process involved, but cjs yet we are unable Jo specify the meaning of 
that clue, ond must acknowledge either the incompleteness of our model or the 
inadequacy of our measurement. The model will be expanded for future analyses to 
include data gathered by the project about f other involvement in the childrearing process, 
in the hope that this aspect of the family ecology in two-parent families might provide 
more information about how program involvement translated into improved school 
outcomes for children in these families. 

In assessing the scientific contribution of this research to the understanding of 
processes involved in the ecology of family functioning, it is important to point out that 
the mother's view of herself as a parent occupies a rather central position in the pattern 
of associations summarized in Figure 7,5, especially for white, single parents. While these 
perceptions occupy the psychological rather than the ecological field of forces 
encompassing the mothers who served os respondents, one might think of them as part of 
the defining characteristics of those mothers from the point of view of the children whose 
behavior is at issue, and in that sense an important element in these children's ecological 
fields. Although psychologists and sociologists interested in human ecology certainly 
recognize the importance of understanding the perceptions of the respondent from her 
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own point of view (Thomas and Thomas, 1928; Meod, 1934; Bronfenbrenner, 1979), those of 
us Involved In conceptuollzlng this research undertaking did not give self-perceptions any 
prominence until nudged by one of our Welsh colleagues (David Reynolds), We did not 
really begin to come to grips with data bearing upon those perceptions until mothers In 
the Syracuse program began to manifest visible changes In physical appearance, accompanied 
by IndlcatloTis that they felt more confident about what they v/ere doing with their children. 
The findings reported here validate our Intuitive Impressions of those mothers, and underscore 
the Importance of Including perception of self as on element of future evQ. jatlon studies. 
The key role played by this concept In our understanding of the empowerment process has 
been referred to In Chapter I, and will be reemphasized later in this final chapter. 

We are able to conclude, taking what has been learned about perceptions of self, 
parent-child activities, and social networks into account, that there Is evidence enough to 
respond affirmatively to the question, "Did the program affect children's behavior by 
influencing the ecologies of families?" Using these data It Is possible to refine considerably 
future Inquiry by specifying a set of more differentiated hypotheses. As those hypothesis 
must take into account the other two general questions guiding his evaluation, presentation 
of them will await discussion of those questions. 

8.2 WHERE EFFECTS ON CHILD BEHAVIOR CAN BE DETECTED, WHAT ARE THE CAUSAL LINKS? 
None of fhe analyses carried out for this report permit us to make conduslve statements 
of causality. Most of the data generated by the study are poorly suited to establishing 
cause and effect with certainty. Because the "turget" children were only three years old 
at the start of the project, we were unable to gather school performance scores at . ^ellne. 
If the study were to be replicated, the addition of baseline dota on th^ child's level of 
cognitive and social development would be strongly advised, In order fo ascertain that 
differences in school outcomes observed at follow-up were n:A simply a conllnualion cf 
preexisting differences in skill levels. And while joint parent-child activity levels were 
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measured at both time points, considerable change in the developmental levels of the 
children over the 3-year period, combined with the later reduction In time avoilable for 
joint- activities due to the children's entry into school, make it difficult to determine the 
equivalence of the baseline and follow-up activities data. Information pertaining to the 

9 

mother's estimate of her abilities os a purent was gathered at both time points but with 
somewhat differing methods. Only the social network data are truly equivalent at both 
time points, which explains why ii was only with those duta that change scores could be 
used with confidence to measure program effects. 

Having acknowledged the inadequacy of these data for determining causatitv. it is 
comforting to be able to propose that, taken in aggregate, they serve rather well for the 
purpose of hypothesizing causality, remembering that it was this "scientific discovery" 
that was specified in the contract with the National Institute of Education (Cochran, 
1980). The prominence in our ♦'indings of what were originally conceived as "intervening" 
variables provides fertile ground for hypothesis generation. It Is in fulfillment of that 
promise that we offer the following hypotheses addressing possible causal links between 
program inputs and school outcomes. 

Hypothesis la. That the number of "especially important" (primary) adults providing 
support to the mofhe>" expands as a result of involvement with a parental empowerment 
program. ^ 

Hypothesis lb. That this increase in number of primary adults supportive to the mother 
contributes to improved performance by her child in school. 

Hypothesis Ic. That the causal chain proposed in Hv'potheses la and !b operates 
primarily for single parents. 

The differences between control and program groups in growth of the primary network 
over time are well documented in our data. These changes are not artifacts of the data 
collection procedure; they exi. vithin the context of overall size reductions in the networks 
of a number of the sample subgroups. They also persist in the face of control for the 
influence of socioeconomic variables. Because these changes occurred subsequent to 
program assignment, it is difficult to sustain an argument for reverse causality, and our 
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efforts to attribute the differences In amount of change to an Influence other than the 
program have thus far proved unsuccessful. 

More difficult to make a case for is the second link In the proposed causal sequence — 
between Increased size of the mother's primary network and Improved performance by the 
child In school. The follov/Ing argument can be made with the data at hand. The mothers 
for whom the apparent relationship holds are unmorrled, and most are raising their children 
by themselves. The critical Increase In the size of the primary net vvork Involves nonrelatlves, 
A look at the content of the relationships with these key friends reveals extra assistance 
Involving emotional support, day-to-day borrowing, and to some extent financial assistance. 
Such close friends appear, then, to be providing a stabilizing Influence for the mother, and 
our hypothesis suggests that this stability carries over to provide the basis for Improved 
p>erformance by the child In school. How might this occur? Perhaps It Is Important to 
note tiiot the school outcome variables most positively associated with higher numbers of 
primary nonkin were relationship with teacher, Interp>ersonal relations , and personal 
adjustment , rather than the more cognltively oriented report card scores (although there 
was some carryover to these variables as well). The impression Is of children with 
interpersonal skills and confidence In the classroom that stem from consistent and 
reasonably positive feedback, sensible behavioral limits, and functioning models of 
interpersonal exchange In the home. Network -related reduction of stress could provide a 
context for such stability. It will be Interesting, when analyzing the children's networks, 
to see whether these same key adult nonkin appear there as well, and if so, what roles 
they play for those children. 

What alternative hypotheses deserve consideration here? It Is always possible that 
some other extraneous influence Is covarylng with nonkin primary membership to affect 
the hildren's behavior In school. The search for such an influence will continue. Perhaps 
(looking at Figure 7.5) the arrow goes the other way, with, for Instance, more socially able 
children at school making friends whose parents then meet and become close friends. 
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Such a possibility cannot be ruled out. It is instructive to note, however, that the direct 
link to program assignment is with nonkin primary membership rather than with the child's 
social behavior in school. 

Hypothesis Ic serves to linnit the prediction to one-parent families. Our data suggest 
that the network changes of married mothers are not implicated in the school 
performance of their children (Figure 7.5). Just whot processes might be operating to 
cause the program -related differences in cognitive school outcomes of children in two-parent 
families is unclear from the data analyzed to date. (As mentioned earlier, our next step in 
the search for a clearer explanation of ^hose differences will involve the data collected 
about the father's involvement in family activities.) 

Hypothesis 2a . That the mother's perception of herself as a parent is altered by 
involvement with the program. 

Hypothesis 2b . That mothers experiencing these perceptual shifts become more active 
beyond the home on behalf of the child. 

Hypothesis 2c . That this causal sequence is not limited to mothers of a particular 
race or marital status. 

We view this proposed causal chain as more questionable than that encompassed in 
Hypothesis la because, as shown in Figure 7.5, the relationship between program assignment 
and the mother's contact with the school appears to be both direct and mediated by self-percep- 
tion. The seemingly direct relationship between self-perception and program assignment, 
with increases for white, single program mothers and decreases for black, married mothers 
in the program, could actually be an artifact resulting from a causal chain running directly 
to experiences with the school, the effects of which were then to enhance (white, single) 
or dampen (black, married) self-perceptions. However, because program workers emphasized 
positive recognition of the parents' innportance to the child from the very beginning of 
their experiences with families, and only addressed home-school communications in the 
final six months of operations, it is reasonable to speculate that changes in self-perception 
occurring earlier in the life of the program led to more, active parental involvement in 
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activities given prominence by the program workers later on. The set of relationships 
shown in Figure 7.5 for white, unmarried mothers lends some support for this sequence of 
changes, because It also Includes links between self-perception and Increases In both kin 
and nonkin at the primary network level. There Is good conceptual reason to expect the 
mother's feelings about herself to be influenced by changes In these close relationships, 
and therefore we are Inclined to view relationships among program assignment, primary 
network, and perceptions of self as parent as an Interlocking system, producing the extra 
impetus to become Involved with the school in those Instances where the child was seen as 
not making normal progress. 

!n the case of married, block mothers, the picture Is not as clear. The strongest path 
of effects would appear to be not via self-perception to home-school contact, but rather 
directly to the school and then reflected back Into perception of self. The logic implied 
here would suggest that contacts with the school, rather than Involvement with the Family 
Matters program, had a dampening effect upon the self -perceptions of these parents. To 
shed further light upon this possibility, we examined the parents* responses to a direct 
question regarding their relationship with the child's teacher: ''How do you feel about how 

's teacher treats you?" The responses indicate that the black, married mothers in 

the program did feel somewhat less positive than those In the control group about how 
they were treated by the teacher (p = .10). But their ratings were still well over on the 
positive side of the scale (4.0 of a possible 5.0), and appear to b^ more associated with 
less satisfaction in general by program mothers in two-parent families (p = .03) than a 
disenchantment specific to the black, two-parent subgroup. Our Impression during conduct 
of the program was that a number of these married parents became quite sophisticated in 
the skills involved in critically assessing the appropriateness of a given school or classroom 
for their children. This more critical eye could account for the somewhat lower scores 
given by them to their treatment by the teacher. All things considered, our hypothesis is 
that involvement with the program made the black, married mothers both somewhat more 
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critical of themselves as parents and more eager to make contact with the teacher when 
the child didn't seem to be making satisfactory progress in schooU Both effects are theoreti- 
cally plausible, and the two need not be thought of as in conflict wi^h one another. 

Hypothesis II is explicitly not restricted to mothers of a particular race or marital 
arrangement because the data suggest that the causal chain operates across those differences. 
One wonders, then, why the self-perceptions of black single and white married mothers 
were unaffected by the program. Examination of the subgroup means for the perception 
of parenting variable indicated that the strong positive direct effect for white single 
mothers was due to an unusually low mean for that control subgroup rather than a much 
higher program mean. In other words, program involvement appeared to have prevented 
what otherwise might had been considerable deterioration in self-regard, at least in com- 
parison with the rest of the sample. Such substantially lower perceptions were not evident 
for the black single and white married control subgroups, leaving the program no room to 
perform a similar "prevention of loss" function. 

8.3 HOW DO EFFECTS AND PROCESSES VARY FOR DIFFERENT SUBGROUPS? 

Distinctions by race and family structure proved to be so crucial to understanding our 
data that these groups were, throughout the entire analysis process, the primary basis by 
which to present and explain findings. There is no need to reiterate here the patterns of 
variation produced by the different family types; those differences are dwelt upon 
sufficiently in the earlier chapters. Suffice it to say that the stresses and supports being 
experienced by American families simply cannot be understood without distinguishing 
cultural groups and marital status. Nor are even these differentiations sufficient: our 
data indicate that location in the social structure of American society has effects beyond 
race and family structure. Of course this further distinction by social class proved most 
salient with the white, two-parent subsample because this group contained enough 
middle-income families to permit statistical comparisons by socioeconomic status. The 
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Afro- American and single-parent families in our sample were concentrated, as they are in 
the population as a whole, in the lower end of the socioeconomic spectrum. 

Of the two basic stratifications in our sample, race and marital status, the latter 
was clearly the more powerful in explaining differences. This power was especially 
evident in our search for processes related to the transmission of program effects. These 
data strongly suggest that couples are able to bring their program experiences directly to 
bear upon the school -related support of their children, while for unmarried (usually single) 
parents such support seems to be contingent upon the interim building of self-confidence 
and/or social network supports. 



One distinction that became increasingly salient for us as interpretation of these data 
proceeded is between supports for families as enhancing growth vs. preventing 
deterioration. The traditional expectation associated with an intervention designed to 
affect outcomes in children has been fhat the children receiving the special treatment 
will then perform better than an equivalent control group. During the past 20 years, the 
assumption underlying such a model was that the intervention was compensating for some 
deficiency in the child's life circumstances that would otherwise limit performance. An 
alternative to this standard stance is one in which the intervention is thought of as 
preventing the loss of certain family or environmental functions and therefore nioking 
possible the maintainence of child performance at an acceptable level. Here the 
assumption is not that there is a deficiency that needs correction, but rather that a 
system capable of functioning adequately deserves protecting. The concept of supporting 
the family, or family supports, or family support systems, is based on this second modeU 
The family is conceived of as a system that, if given an opportunity to function in a 
relatively stress- free environment, can fulfill the basic developmental needs of the 
children in it. Under conditions of high stress, however, the needs for survival of 
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individual members may reduce or eliminate their capacity to interact in the service of 
each other. 

If the purpose of family support is to prevent loss of family functioning, then one 
would expect there to be instances in which no change in the program group was 
accompanied by decreases for control families. The first example of this sort was 
reported in Chapter 3 for the relationship between reductions in family income and the 
child's performance in school. For control families, lower Incomes were associated with 
poorer school performance, for all groups but the married whftes. This income-related 
decrement did not appear for the program families in this subgroup, suggesting to us that 
participation in the program buffered those families against the effects of reduced 
income. This impression was reinforced by indications in the social network data (Chapter 
6) that financial support from network members had eroded somewhat less for white, 
single mothers in the program than for those in the control group. It. is underscored yet 
again in Chapter 7, which shows the relationship of networks with school outojmes, 
parental perceptions, and home-school communications. Repeatedly, the pattern for 
white, single mothers involved strong negative regressions for the control group balanced 
by flat or moderately positive ones for the program ^^roup, controlling for mothers' 
educational level. This suggests, in the case of networks, that the program did more than 
simply increase the numbers of nonkin in the networks of these mothers: it also seemed 
to aff3ct how those special nonkin were brought to bear on other aspects of family life. 
In the control group, increases in primary nonkin were associated with decreases in school 
outcomes and mothers' perception of self as parent, while in the program subgroup there 
was no change or a moderately positive increase in the school or self-perception scores. 
This same pattern was observed for the link between self-perceptions and home-school 
contacts. The impression +hat accumulates from these data is that the strong positive 
direct associations between program involvement by white, single mothers and both their 
perceptions of themselves as parents and the support they received from close friends 
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served to buffer the child against problems In school. The dynamics of this buffering 

process are only conjecture at this point, but a clue may be provided by the indication 

that when their child showed signs of having difficulty in school those same mothers were 

also found to be in regular contact with the child's teacher. The general poinr is that 

interventions preventing a significant loss in the functioning of family memc/ers should be 

viewed with as much Interest as those which produce ga^ns in performance relative to 

controls. In fact, one might argue that the preventive role is the more important one. If 

It Is occomplished by strengthening the family rather than usurping its role and functions. 

This prevention-production continuum can be formalized In terms of a hypothesis: 

Hypothesis 3 . Thot a parental empowerment program consisting of the provision of 
support through positive verbal recognition, information, referraf, and establishment 
of peer clusters will show its effects over time as much through prevention of 
negative changes In the development of family members as in the production of 
positive changes. 

Support for this buffering hypothesis Is really contingent upon the capacity to show 
that changes in the outcome of Interest are a function of changes in intervening or 
"process" variables that can be linked to the Intervention. We hi^s/e presented informal 
supports and parental setf-perceptlons as processes with buffering potential. One 
advantage to a program that works through such "processes" Is that these mechanisms 
have the potential for maintaining a certain amount of their power beyond the ilfe of the 
program. If mothers really are viewing themselves more realistically and In a generally 
positive vein, and have also strengthened their ties with friends and relatives, then these 
added personal resources may pfay a future role In assisting ihe child through school and 
other community activities. This Is the notion of a "convoy" of social support, originally 
Introduced by House (1980), which we were mindful of when designing the Family Matters 
program to focus on what we believed to be key process components of family 
functioning. 
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8.5 THE UTILITY OF PROCESS VARIABLES 
The inclusion of '•process" variables In a conceptual model for evaluating the Impact 
of an intervention complicates matters at virtually every stage In the life of the project. 
In the cose of Family Matters, reams of additional data about self-perceptjons, networks, 
and parent-chlfd activities had to be collected both prior to and following Implementation 
of the program. The costs of gathering, preparing and analyzing these data were 
substantial. Do the results justify the Investment? 

One way to answer the usefulness question Is to look at Figure 7.5. Imagine the 
diagrams as they would look If only containing the direct relationships between the 
program and school and home-school outcomes. Affected the most by removal of all the 
links to "process" components would be the single parents in the sample. The Impression 
created would have been that one-parent families had not responded to our parental 
empowerment approach. 

Beyond simply missing the foot that certain of the children in single-parent families 
had shown improvements In school behavior that could be associated with program 
involvement, the removal of the "process" variables from the model virtually eliminates 
any opportunity to learn what It was about the program that seemed to make a difference 
to those involved wI^h it. For instance, we invested a great deal of effort in discovering 
ways to give positive recognition to parents for the vitally important roles they were 
playing in the lives o^ their children. The supposition was that parents needed to feel 
confident obout themselves as parents before they could be expected to become actively 
involved in the more "executive" aspects of the parenting role. The summary of findings 
represented by Figure 7.5 certainly suggests that for two of the four subgroups 
represented in the sample, perception of self as as parent plays an active role in 
determining whether parents become involved with their child's teacher when there is 
indication that the child is having school difficulty. While the nature of the data permits 
only The generation of hypotheses, the findings are nevertheless intriguing. They are also 
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not of the simple "more Is better" variety, as indicated by the fact thot for nnarried Afro- 
An.crican mothers more school involvement was accompanied by a drop in regard for self 
as parent. The point is that the findings can be translated into policy at the program 
level. They clearly imply that white, single parents will only become actively involved 
with the teachers of their children if they feel reasonably good about themselves as 
parents, and suggest that programs can be designed to stimulate positive changes in such 
self-regard. The same kind of argument ccn be made for social networks and school 
outcomes, again especially for mothers and children in single-parent families. Such 
reference to specific aspects of the content of the program would not have been possible 
in the absence of data about "process." 

8.6 SOCIAL SUPPORTS AS MEASURES OF PROGRAM IMPACT 
The foregoing discussion of ecological processes is no longer conceptuall/ novel, in 
the light of recent work in the areas of stress and coping by Pearlin and others (Pearlin et 
al., 1981; Pearlin and Schooler, 1978). When this research was first funded as a proposal in 
1976, however, the idea of including informal social networks as a concept embodying the 
general notion of informal support systeths was rciher new to \he social science 
community. Even more unusual was the investment in oporationalizing the concept as a 
dimension of family and community life amenable to change as a function of involvement 
with a community-based program of family support, in this instance Family Matters. We 
have been unable to uncover a single published instance in which changes In Informal 
social ties were postulated as an impact of an intervention in their own right. Family 
Matters ix only proposed changes in informal networks as a program effect, but also 
gave them a prominent place In the conceptual scheme of things, as evidenced by the fact 
that "networking" was a key feature distinguishing our original Program I (home visiting) 
from Program II (cluster-building). Was this a wise scientific investment? Should others 
Include the concept in their program development and evaluation efforts? 
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8.6 J Networks and the Unmarried Mother 

One answer to these questions is contained in the earlier discussion and reflected in 
Figure 7.5, The addition of key nonrelatives to the mother's network is associated with 
improved performance in school for the children of unmarried mothers, most of whom 
were single parents. This finding holds across races. It provides insight into the needs of 
a family type already of significant size in the United States, which over the past 10 years 
has grown considerably as a proportion of all the fomilies with young children in our 
country. While work remains to be carried out in an effort to describe more fully the key 
additions to these mothers* networks, the indications given by our analyses to date are of 
some women who do not passively accept social relationships offered them through the 
good offices of the program, but rather are encouraged by involvement with the program 
to redouble efforts already under way (to some degree) to marshal social resources for the 
many demanding tasks at hand, one of which is raising a young child. And success in 
recruiting such assistance seems to have payoff both for mother (self-regard) and child 
(school performance). One implication of Ihese findings is that the concept of social 
support for the childrearing process should be expanded beyond the traditional spousal 
relationship to include, as an alternative, a network of friends and relatives. The findings 
also underscore the importance of better understanding of what forces might enhance or 
impede the process of mobilizing those resources. 

8.6.2 Kinship and the Afro-American Fomily 

Lest there be a tendency by the reader to equate social supports primarily with social 
ties beyond kinship, we hasten to correct any misconception by referrinv] again to Chapter 
6, where the data indicated that three of the four subgroups (defined b> marital status and 
race) showed increases in primary kin ties associated with program involvement. An 
important characteristic accompanying this relationship was the race of the mother. 
Afro-American mothers were significantly more likely than Caucasian mothers to 
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increase fhdr Involvement with primary kin If Included In the program, and this carried 
over to unmarried women. It would be easy to dismiss this finding as an Inevitable result 
of minority status, racism, and poverty, saying that such women are forced to rely on 
close relatives because of limited access to social relationships with members of the white 
majority and the cost of m.aintalning social ties with nonkln. Such a view, while seeming 
to fit the data, Is deficit driven and Incomplete. More productive for all concerned Is the 
view that Afro-American families provide one of many models for carrying out the rearing 
of the young in our culture, and that kinship In general plays a larger role In those families 
than is the cose for American Caucasians. This view implies that any model should be 
evaluated on its particular merits, and h\ this case some of those merits can be identified 
in our data. There was the indication In Chapter 6 that black, unmarried mothers In the 
program received financial assistance from greater numbers of relatives over time, despite 
the sharp recession, while the reverse was true for the white, unmarried subgroup. And 
the findings reported in Chapter 7 Indicate that, in both block program subgroups, Increases 
In the number of primary kin reported over time were associated wUh larger amounts of 
parent-child activity. No signs of negative impact associated with kin ties surfaced to 
counterbalance these positive indications, leaving us to conclude that these families have 
lost nothing, and may well have benefited, from growth In their relationships with relatives. 

8.6.3 Network Changes; A Good Thing? 

At the end of Chopter 6 we wondered whether a program of social support like Family 
Matters makes a positive contribution by speeding the movement of mothers and their 
families toward potterns of Informal social relations that they might otherwise realize 
more slowly, and perhaps less fully. This research addresses that question through an 
examination of links between program-related network Increases and other process and 
outcome variables, as portrayed in Figure 7.5. The question can now be answered more or 
less definitively, depending upon the subgroup of interest. The network appears to be a 
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key transmission center for white, unmarried mothers, primarily througn the nonkin sector, 
the growth of which is positively associated with perception of self as parent and the 
child's performance in school. Black unmarried mothers involved in the program olso 
showed substantial growth in the network, with kin linked to Increases in porent-child 
activities and nonkin to improved performance by the child in scliool. There is also the 
hint of a negative relationship between perception of self and expansion in number of 
primary nonkin. Less can be said about the impact of expanded primary kin networks for 
program mothers in the married subgroups, where the only link was with parent-child 
activities for the Afro-American portion of the sample. On balance, there is little in our 
data to indicate that the expansion of the primary network ossociated with participation 
in the Family Matters prograrm has deleterious consequences, and considerable indication 
of positive contribution, especially for unmarried mothers. A different set of outcome 
measures might have led to an alternative conclusion, of course, but our data leave us 
cautiously optimistic about the consequences for mothers and children of facilitating 
network-building activities. 

The word "cautious" has precedent in the Family Matters program, especially as related 
to social networks. Because there was concern about disrupting or changing the social 
ties of families participating in the Family Matters program, the program was never 
advertised as designed especially for network-building purposes, nor did any impetus 
develop to become especially activist in that regard. Neighborhood cluster-building was 
an avowed goal, but espoused much more in the interest of collective action on behalf of 
child, family, and neighborhood than to provide parents with material and emotional support. 
The kinship potential in the networks was virtually ignored; we made no effort, for instance, 
to encourage parents to invite relatives to home visits or cluster group meetings, although 
kinfolk did attend some of those occasions in the normal course of events. So it is fair to 
say that our networking initiatives were quite passive, and that many of these findings 
might be expected, therefore, to be associated with any facilitating program of family 
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support. This also implies that greater change In network ties might be accomplished with 
more systematic attention to and publicity for network-building as a goal. This more 
aggressive strategy could also lead to unanticipated negative consequences, and so should 
be approached carefully and with the full knowledge of participants. 

8.6.4 Networks as Convoy 

One of the exciting aspects of social supports as program outcomes is their potential 
for the development of the individual in the future as well as the present. House (1980) 
uses the convoy analogy, mentioned earlier, which we also find useful. Such an analogy 
clearly implies that network changes associated with the program might be as strongly 
linked to subsequent developments in the child as they are to more immediate ones. The 
findings reported here begin to provide outlines for the forms of transport making up such 
convoys. One vehicle is likely to be composed of close friends and relatives committed to 
the welfare of both parent and child. Another is parental self-confidence. A third vehicle, 
and perhaps the one to be heading the convoy, is the parent's level of formal education. 
Contained In these conveyances are resources essential to sustaining the child throughout 
the developmental journey; human energy, time, material goods, information, skills, 
emotional support. This evaluation of the Fomily Matters program provides evidence to 
bolster the contention that some environments are more likely than others to produce and 
maintain such supports in their transactions with parents, and that steps can be taken at 
the community level to change environments in ways that facilitate family functioning. 

Now we can return to the questions raised in the beginning of this seciion. Was it 
wise to invest so much time and money In understanding informal networks as sources of 
social support? We are convinced that It was, and that the data bear this out, although a 
more impartial judgment of the matter Is needed. Should others include the network 
concept in their program development and evaluation efforts? We believe, yes, if they 
wish to build strong communities and understand how program inputs are transmitted Into 
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the social fabric surrounding fanilies and transformed into messages affecting the attitudes 
and behaviors of family members. 



8.7 THE ELEMENTS OF SUPPORT FOR FAMILIES 
It should have been clear from the description provided in Chapter I that a great deal 
of conscious effort was expended in the design of both the overall approach and specific 
elements of the Family Matters program. The findings of this evaluation can be used to 
assess various aspects of the intervention itself. In the discussion that follows, issues are 
raised that in our view deserve consideration by anyone involved with the design or 
implementation of a program having the support of families with children as its primary 
goal. 

8«7. i Program Options and Fomily Needs 

The reader will recall from Chapter I that Family Matters originally consisted of two 
separate program options, one focused on home visiting (Program !) and the other 
emphasizing the building of neighborhood clusters (Progrcm II). Nine months after 
beginning program delivery, the two options were combined, with both home visits and 
cluster gatherings made available to all program families. As was Indicated in Chapter 2, 
families selected themselves into all of the possible combinations permitted by these 
several options. Becausv; of the self-selection involved, we have not distinguished the 
several program combinations in most of these analyses, but rather have focused primarily 
upon differences between progrom and control based on neighborhood assignment. It is 
interesting to note in Chapter 6, however, that the greatest changes in social networks 
were observed with mothers under high stress assigned to the home-visiting program, 
some of whom went on later to become involved with clustering. These data certainly 
suggest that the occurence of network building is not dependent upon the inclusion in the 
program of networking activities (like neighborhood clusters). The hypothesis emerging 
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from Family Matters is that the personalized attention provided parent and child by the 
home visitor, if combined by that visitor with a parental empowerment orientation, leads 
to a change in perception of self by that parent which in turn fuels more active involvement 
in network relations. 

It was also clear that a number of the Fanily Matters parents felt no need for home 
visits, and were ready from the beginning to work with each other in groups. For these 
parents, most of whom were Caucasian and middle income, it was important to have the 
clustef'.ng option available from the start. Thus, the conclusion we reached was that 
families in different circumstances have differing needs and program inclinations, and 
that a program offering a range of options is the most effective because parents can design 
their involvement to fit those particular needs. 

8.7.2 Level of Participation; How Much is Enough? 

While all program families were encouraged to become as actively involved with 
progrcm activities as possible, the program staff respected parents* rights to define their 
own levels of involvement, and this resulted in participation levels well distributed along a 
continuum from highly to marginally active (see Chapter 2). While level of program 
participation had not been discussed in the original proposal to NIE as a factor likely to 
contribute to program impact, realization that there would be variation in amount of 
participation led us to develop a system for recording information about each contact 
with a program family. Once developed as a continuous variable, level of participation 
was applied to findings on process and outcome measures to determine whether greater 
participation was associated with greater change in those variables. 

While there is more work to be done in relating level of involvement with our measures 
of process and outcome, enough has been accomplished to convince us that the data do not 
contain obvious relationships. We are puzzled by the absence of a relationship between 
greater participation and higher scores on the variables of interest, especially where the 
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emergenf patterns of program-control difference seem otherwise to be consistent and 
reasonable. Does the absence of such a relationship cast doubt upon all of our other 
findings, or is the measure of participation level, created as an afterthought, too inaccurate 
to distinguish those participating heavily from those much less involved? 

This problem of participation level has been intractable enough to force serious 
consideration of the possibility that overall participaton level really doesn't make much 
difference for effects upon process and outcome voriables, as long as there is enough 
exposure to familiarize parents with program expectations. Such a hypothesis, to be 
plausible, would presuppose that the program finds parents initially in highly varying states 
of mind and experiencing various levels of stress and support. Thus, in one instance, two 
home visits might combine with high energy levels and the availability of key resources to 
produce large amounts of change, while in another, 20 visits would be needed to penetrate 
the apathy caused by a very low self-regard and negative social influences and to stimulate 
only the faintest movement in our measures three years later. At any rate, we conclude 
that the meaning of more or less participation is much more complex than we first imagined, 
and encourage the reader to at least entertain the notion that in certain instances a modest 
exposure of parents to a heavily empowerment-oriented experience might have a significant 
effect. We are continuing to look at our data in new ways, with the hope that a clearer 
understanding of what more or less participation means will emerge. 

8.7.3 Program Goals and Process Outcomes 

Reference was made earlier in the chapter to the added insights provided by inclusion 
of "process" variables in the assessment of program impacts. Those varinbles are again 
pertinent when considering program content and its relation to outcomes in mother and 
child. Suffice it to say that program workers were encouraged through training to work 
hard at building self-confidence in parents, introducing them to one another through 
neighborhood clusters, stressing the importance of joint parent-child activities, and 
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stimulating parent-teacher communication. The data suggest that involvement with the 
program was associated with positive changes in each of these areas for one or more of 
the family subgroups. Our impression, both during program operations and in retrospect, 
was that workers were especially effective in the area of parental self-esteem and could 
have had greater impact in each of the other three areas. The experiences of program 
workers in Syracuse have served as the basis for the development of educational materials 
for parents, teachers, and home visitors, which should make others providing support to 
families more effective at stimulating the processes we continue to believe are conducive 
to effective childrearing (Dean, 1983; Cochran, Dean, Dill and Woolever, 1984). The results 
of this evaluation encourage us in our conviction that such intervening variables are 
essential to effective support of families, that they can be affected by program operations, 
that they are meosureable, and that inclusion of them in program evaluation can shed 
light upon program implementation as well as impact. 

8.7.4 The Empowerment Process; Fact or Fiction? 

In his most recent writings, Cochran (1985) has postulated the existence of an empower- 
ment process consisting of a series of stages. He proposes that positive changes in self- 
perception (Stage I) permit the alteration of relations with members of the household or 
Immediate family (Stage II), which is followed by the establishment and maintenance of 
new relations with more distant relatives and friends (Stage III). Stage IV is seen as 
information-gathering related to broader community involvement, followed in Stage V by 
chonge-oriented community action. MacDonough (1984) has shown that parents can be 
located at different points along such an empowerment continuum, and that for the first 
four stages a high score on a later stage is related wllh high scores on previous ones. She 
is also able to identify a subgroup of parents, relatively iess educated than the sample as a 
whole, who involve themselves in efforts at community change without much prior investment 
in studying the issue and the situation, indicating that Stage V (community action) is not 
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dependent upon S'tage IV (information-gafherlng). Through fhis evaluation we have mapped 
out a rather complex set of direct and indirect relations in an effort to assess the impacts 
of an intervention designed to empower parents on behalf of their children and themselves 
(although the empowerment terminology emerged from, rather than anticipated, the 
intervention). Do these findings support the notion of empowerment as a process with a 
series of stages? 

In examining the Implications of this question, one quickly realizes that it makes data 
demands that our study is not able to meet at this time. First, fully comparable measures 
of perception of self as porcr.t at baseline and follow-up are required to determine both 
where mothers were at baseline In relation to Stage I and whether program involvement 
had changed this status in ways not reflected in the control group. A second shortcoming 
involves the absence of any measure for the information-gathering (Stage IV). Again, data 
are available elsewhere in the study, but they are limited primarily to infonnation about 
elementary schools gathered only at follow-up. A third weakness involves our current 
measures of Stages II (relations with household members) and V (community action). 
Relationships with household members involve more than parent-child activities, and 
community action more than activities related to the child's school. In both instances our 
data base can provide information with which to expand understanding of those processes 
(with wife-husband relations for Stage II and other community institutions for Stage V), 
but such elaborations are beyond the scope of this evaluation. 

It can it can be said, however, that what has been learned to date about the effects 
of the Family Matters program does not contradict the general concept of empowerment 
as a process including changes in self-perception and relationship with others both 
immediate to and more distant from the changing person. The findings do point to the 
possibility that constructive change in perception of self may not necessarily be in the 
direction of more positive feelings, depending upon the perceptual point of departure at 
the beginning point of the intervention. Thus, within certain limits, the change in 
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perception itself, regardless of valence, may stimulate other action, Andj for certain of 
the families In our sample, this change shows solid evidence of being associated with 
variables like parent-K:hild activities, primary network changes, and contacts with the 
school postulated to occur later in the empowemient process. As already mentioned, the 
tei,iporal aspect of the hypothesized relations cannot be tested with these data. Future 
efforts using simultaneous equations may throw more light upon possible pathways through 
the data, but much will be left to speculation nevertheless. In any event, our experience 
with conceptualizing and then implementing a program explicitly designed to counter the 
deficit model, and then in examining what data we can bring to l)ear upon associated 
psychological and ecological processes, has lea to a hypothesized sel of relations that can 
now be examined more systematically in future evaluations. 

8.7.5 "Universal" vs. "Categorical" Programming 

An overriding theme emerging from this evaluation hos been the relationship, 
generalizable across measures of both process and outcome, between fewer socioeconomic 
resources and stronger program-control differences. Time and again, program "effects" 
were found for the unmarried black, unmarried white or married black subgroups, or even 
for all three, which were undetectable or no more than trends in the data provided by the 
married, white mothers and their children. The irony in this distribution of associations 
with program involvement is that the three subgroups showing the greatest response together 
constitute only 45% of the total sample. Certainly, given these findings, there are those 
who would argue that therefore such a program should only be targeted to low-resources 
families, and not waste time with the others. 

In response to such policy-related advice, we return to what appears to be a pivotal 
role played by perception of self in the relationships between program involvement and 
parent-child activities, home-school contacts, and possibly even some aspects of network 
change. These data plainly suggest that a program that enhances parents feelings about 
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themselves in their parenting role Is also one that has positive effects upon their relations 
with significant others In their near and more distant environments. 

Suppose, rather than beginning our programmatic work with parents by reminding 
them of how Important they were to their children, we had required Instead that they 
prove, through financial means- testing, their eligibiiit/ for a service available only to the 
very poor. Certainly that opening would not have stimuloted greater self-regard, and 
might well have had the contrary effect. Even with the best of intentions we would have 
'ost families right at the point of selection who were unwilling to define themselves as 
"poor," ther-*hy skewing the sample significantly. For those agreeing to participate, there 
would then be the challenge of convincing them of their importance and competence as 
parents after already underscoring their incompetence as providers. 

Often during the tenure of the program, and especially in the beginning, program 
workers were asked, "What kinds of people is this program intended for?" and were relieved 
to be able to respond by saying, "Anyone with a three-year-old chil ' Their relief stemmed 
from the nonjudgmental, broadly inclusive nature of the response, v/hich represented no 
threat to parents' beliefs about their own responsibilities and capacities. The questions of 
prospective participants and our understanding of the findings provided in this report 
strengthens our belief that the universality of the support provided was critical to its 
impact. 

It would be naive to leave the issue of universal vs. categorical services without 
addressing the question of cost. Is there reason to believe that supports akin to those 
provided by Family Matters could be made universally available to families with young 
children on a cost-effective basis? Clues to a possible strategy for cost containment can 
be found in our data regarding use of the several program options offered Family Matters 
families. Cluster groups were most appealing to families living outside the city core, 
where there was little fear of crime and an initial perception of neighbors as benign or 
supportive. The home visiting option, which involved much higher per-famlly cost to the 
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service provider, was most attractive to families in inner-city neighborhoods, who were 
likely to be afraid to venture out to night gatherings and were often suspicious of their 
neighbors. Thus, it is possible, within the some program, to provide different amounts of 
support to families with varying amounts of expressed need, and in differing circumstances. 
The expense of making repeated home visits to families expressing that need would be 
balanced by inclusion of a far greater number of families interested in one or two initial 
visits and then monthly gatherings with other parents. Our experience suggests that because 
middle-income parents express relatively little long-term need for community support, 
they can be included in a program at little added cost, while at the same time providing 
the benefits that offering the program to oM families may bring to those with high need 
and low self-regard. If, as we propose, this non udgmentcl approach to eligibility produces 
more rapid movement to independent action and away from dependence, it would contribute 
directly to reducing the overall length of home-visitor ser/ice required by a parent with 
high initial need, and so reduce the long-term "per-family" cost of the program. 

8.8 THE POWER OF EDUCATION 
Preoccupied as we have been in this report with the school performance of six-year -olds, 
it is important not to lose sight of the role played by the schooling of their mothers in 
influencing the ways that those women responded to the opportunities provided by the 
parental empowerment program. Formal education is, after all, one of very few ma or 
interventions into the lives of all its citizens sonctioned by our culture and its governing 
institutions. The level of educational attainment achieved by the mothers in our sample 
proved strongly related to their self ^perceptions, social ties, and activities with their 
children at baseline, so we hypothesized that mother's education would need to be controlled 
for consistently in analyses related to this program evaluation. In fact, a number of the 
findings reported in this document have been qualified by level of mo therms education. In 
the interpretation of these results it is important, however, to recognize that these 
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program-by-education Inreractlons may either be the result of differences in educational 
achievement or a function of more general socioeconomic factors for which educational 
(evel serves as a marker. 

The effects of the variable "mother's education" on the program findings are seen in 
two distinct ways. In one situation, higher education is needed before the program appears 
to have a positive effect. In a second situation, the positive program effects are seen 
only for families in which the mother has less education, presumably because these are 
the families for which there is considerable room for improvement or change by the program. 
An example of the first cose is the positive relation for two-parent, white program 
families between joint mother-child activities and the child's performcnce in school, which 
holds primarily when the mother has more than a high school education. In contrast, the 
direct effects of the program on school outcomes are seen more strongly for children of 
women with 12 or fewer years of education. 

Beyond these interaction effects, there are strong and predictable main effects by 
mother's education for most of our follow-up outcomes. Mothers with more than a high 
school education have more positive views of themselves and their children. They have 
larger and more variegated social networks. They report engaging in more activities with 
their children. Their children do better in school. 

It is not too far-fetched, then, to propose based upon our data that schooling beyond 
high school may be as effective a "program" as that provided by Family Matters for 
bolstering the resources of families with young children. The implications of such a 
proposal are further elaborated at the conclusion of this chapter. 

8.9 FAMILIES AND FORMAL SCHOOLING: SOME FUTURE CHALLENGES 
The program of family support described and assessed In this report had a direct 
bearing upon formal schooling only to the extent that It advocated communications between 
home and school and affected families in ways that were manifested in the school 
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performance of the children in those families. Some readers from the educational 
establishment might, therefore, be tempted at this point to conclude that, while interesting, 
the findings presented here have no significance fur their attitudes and behavior. Such a 
conclusion would be false. Three new directions for educational policy emerging from this 
project are presented below as challenges to all of us involved with t,ducation and committed 
to the strengthening of family and community life, 

8,9,1 Preventive Home-School Communications 

Public schooling is touted by some In the United States as a kind of •'universal entitle- 
ment," equally accessible to all segments of the population and prepared to embrace all 
childrer. with equal enthusiasm. Yet our data on home-school communications indicate 
ttxit most communications from teacher to family are deficit oriented. Often the first 
•^personal" communlcctlon received by the parents from the school Is triggered by teacher 
perceptions of Inadequacy in the child. Such a negative message, uncushioned by any 
more supportive prior communication. Is likely to stimulate a feorful and defensive response 
from parents, especially when the teocher or other school official Implies in future 
exchanges that fhe real "problem" is parental lack of Involvement with or commitment to 
the child. The challenge becomes, then, to reverse this downward spiral In home-school 
communications by startl.ig the process off on a positive note, and creating an atmosphere 
of trust and supportiveness between teacher ond parent within which difficulties can be 
discussed in a climate of mutuality and respect. Staff members with the Family Matters 
Project at Cornell University have recently been testing a three-pronged strategy for 
fostering prevention-oriented home-school partnerships. Called Cooperative 
CommunlcQtlon between Home and School (Dean, 1 983), the approach Is aimed In equal 
measure at teachers, parents, and sctx)ol administrators. It includes a six-workshop series 
for parents and a two-day In-service training program for teachers and principals, as well 
OS a special monograph for principals, school superintendents, school board members, and 
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others involved with the school system. The parent workshop series is a modified version 
of what we used with Syracuse parents as part of the original Family Matters program. 
The teacher materials have now been tested in a number of different school systems, and 
in every instance we are struck by two realities. First, most teachers have a very narrow 
conception of what the wide variety of American families looks like and needs, and 
second, every school system contains built-in barriers to effective home-school 
communications that can be altered without weakening the educational progrom. A 
comprehensive, systems-oriented approach like the one developed at Cornell could, if 
made available to all the constituencies involved with a particular school, dramatically 
increase positive, cooperative communications, and in so doing create a climate 
supportive of whatever problem-solving needed to take plnce.^ 

8.9.2 The School as Support for Family Life 

The establishment of positive, mutually supportive communications between home 
and school is, however challenging, only one step in the process of designing a school 
environment that is truly supportive of family life. The second challenge issued b/ the 
findings of this research involves identifying and implementing a full-scale plan for 
supporting the efforts of families on behalf of their children's education. PrestTnptuous as 
that may at first sound, the process need not be very disruptive either to schools or to 
families, and the ciues to its implementation can be found right in the model components 
included in Figure 7.5. The model shown there is not static. We conceive of it as a 
process through which parents move in their own development, which in turn has 

^ Available as a single module, at a cost of $30.00, by writing to Cornell University 
Distribution Center, 7 Research Park, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

3 And the introduction of such on approach should not be undertaken in n vacuum. 
Good baseline documentation of preexisting types and levels of home-school 
communication should be undertaken in advance, to provide a starting point against 
which future progress can be measured. 
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consequences for the development of their children. Our own data have led us to 
hypothesize with growing confidence that parents with positive and realistic views of 
their capacities as parents are likely to make good use of available social supports and 
place high priority on activities with their children. This combination of positive forces 
seems to be manifested generally In more success by the children In school, or at least to 
protect the children somewhat from the negative effects of high environmental stress on 
school performance. The challenge becomes, then, to find In our local communities more 
'ays In which to stimulate this "empowering" process In paren»s. We believe that the 
primary school can be a facilitating force In this regard without major alteration of its 
basic educational mission. Specific attention to four components in Figure 7.5 provides 
some helpful reference points. First, school personnel can strengthen parents' appreciation 
for the importance of the porenting role by referring to that role In positive terms at 
every opportunity. We have already addressed at length the importance of establishing 
Communication patterns that are positive and preventive rather than negative and remedial. 
Second, individual primary schools can facilitate the strengthening of informal social 
supports to parents by acknowledging the fact that parents from different families meet 
and become friends with each other partly because their children meet In school and become 
friends. Simple things can make this process easier: a clearly written list of the 
children's names, addresses, and telephone numbers sent home to each family at the 
beginning of the year; a time early in the fall when parents are invited to meet the teacher 
and each other over refreshments (possibly sponsored by the PTO). These are examples of 
ways in which friendships can be formed, and supports built, with just a tittle help from 
the school. A third way to stimulate the parental empowerment process is by providing 
parents with information, and possibly even materials, that help them engage in the kinds 
of activities with their children at home that complement and reinforce what Is being 
taught at school. A "parent-child workbook" could become a real source of pride for both 
parent(s) and child while underscoring the educational goals of the teacher. Empowerment 
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will only result, however, from acknowledging and making clear fo the parents that they 
are valuable allies to the educational process, with a great deal to offer it. A full-scale 
plan for supporting the efforts of families then, is one that helps parents attach more 
importance to their parental roles, contributes to the process of introducing families to 
each other through their children, and actively promotes constructive parent-child 
activities. Such a plan is feasible, requires very few additional resources, and would 
generate a solid base of parental support for schools implementing it. 

8'9.3 Higher Education as Support for Families 

Earlier in the chapter, evidence was presented to indicate that the status of parents 
was enhanced along a number of our empowerment dimensions simply by remaining in the 
educational mainstream beyond high school. Mothers with more than a high school education 
reported more positive feelings about themselves and their children, involvement with a 
larger and more diversified social network, and participation in more activities with their 
children. Our data also indicate that their children perform with greater success in first 
grade. Thus public policies that lead to the Involvement of greater numbers of prospective 
parents (and those already parents) in postsecondary educational experiences would also 
appear to have high potential for strengthening family life. 

Why should this be the case? What is it about continuing in school beyond the 1 2th 
grade that could lead to positive consequences for various aspects of the parenting role? 
While there is currently no definitive answer to such a question, we are able to provide 
some informed judgment on the matter. Beginning with what we view as the starting-point 
in the empowerment process, it is reasonable to assume that additional educational 
increases a person's belief in his or her personal capocities and skills. Status is conferred 
upon those with higher education, and with it personal strength emanating from public 
recognition. Along with recognition, and the associated personal efficacy, comes increased 
eligibility for higher paying, more interesting jobs. Higher pay means greater access to 
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material supports for family life, like decent housing, adequate food and clothing, and 
reliable transportation. 

The years spent In college or other advanced tralnlny after high school take the young 
adult beyond the circle of friends and relatives defined by kinship and the local community, 
to meet and become friends with people who may be "different" along a number of 
dimensions: ethnic, religious, racial, political, regional, cultural. Our own data and those 
of other network researchers (Fischer, 1982) Indicate that personal networks grow as a 
consequence of this exposure. Such growth can translate Into added support for the 
parenting role. One advantage to such support is the diversity In membership it is likely 
to provide. Friends from different backgrounds can provide a broader range of strategies 
for childrearing and family relations than could come from relatives or more "local" 
friends. Such friends also represent links to opportunities located beyond the experience 
of relatives and the local community; housing opportunities and jobs as well as information 
and ideas (Granovetter, 1973). 

Higher education is likely to demand and provide opportunities for more Independent 
use of available resources and the development of more sophisticated managerial skills 
than did primary or secondary school. Increasingly, parents are required by their environs 
to find resources, make choices, and exercise independent judgments for and on behalf of 
their children (Keniston, 1977? Grubb and Lazerson, 1982). So, again, skills emphasized in 
higher education prove transferable to family life. Finally, there is good reason to believe 
that educational ochievements beyond high school generate In parents a set of raised aspira- 
tions for their children. Such aspirations are in port "education-specific"; they translate 
Into energy devoted to ensuring that the child take schooling seriously and perform success- 
fully in the classroom. This energy may be reflected in extra attention at home to the 
child's school work, or to involvement with school practices and policies, or to the provision 
of special educational opportunities through the private sector. All such efforts are the 
product of the empowerment process. They have their analogues In the workplace and in 
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the politics of participatory democracy. The message to the education establishment is 
this: educational experiences beyond high school provide young adults with skills and 
opportunities that benefit family life in many positive ways. Thus we close with a challenge 
that the search for the testing and implementation of ways to make higher education 
available to greater numbers of Americans be intensified. The results of such an effort 
ripple rewardingly throughout society, not least through families. 
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